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THE 

FUTURE 

in BOOKS 
by Horry Harrison 


Well, what about Burroughs? 
Edgar Rice, that is. My offhand 
guess is that William is as un- 
known to the average SF reader 
as is naturalist John. There is 
only one Burroughs in our firma- 
ment, and if you don’t know who 
he is — slip this copy of AMAZING 
back onto the rack and grab the 
RANCH ROMANCES that you 
were really reaching for. 

Personally, just to clear the 
decks before the battle begins, 
I can’t abide Burroughs. Now. 
That now is the operative word. 
I could never stomach Tai-zan 
at all, even in lisping youth, 
though one good frield of mine, 
an SF illustrator of note, still 
rereads all the Tarzan books, one 
after another, year after year. 
Burroughs to me means A PRIN- 
CESS OF MARS, and any man 
who could write that book cannot 
be all bad. I was seven when I 
first read it, it took me up by 
the neck and shook me, drew me 


bodily into SF and I have never 
been the same since. I can still 
recall the powerful impact of this 
book upon my jelling brain cells 
and, with this experience in mind, 
cannot offhandedly reject any 
products of its author. 

THE BIG SWINGERS by Robert 
W. Fenton (Prentice-Hall, $6.95) 
is a strangely mixed biograj)hy of 
Tarzan and his creator. At times 
it is difficult to tell if it is Edgar’s 
or the second Lord Greystoke’s 
that we are reading, and 1 prc;- 
sume that this is the author’s 
intention. Quotes from Tar/.an 
books, in italics, are dropped into 
the body of the copy to point u]) 
parallels in the author’s life. A 
fine idea, and it works quite well, 
though there are times when tlu! 
quotes equal, or exceed, the biog 
rapher’s copy so that it is not 
quite clearwho is being discussed. 
All right, I suppose, since Mi-. 
Fenton’s aim appears to be a 
stressing of the marked similari 
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ties between the life and thoughts 
of the author and his fictional 
creation. Mr. Fenton is the right 
man for this job since his prose 
resembles, to a great pulpish de- 
gree, that of his subject. 

A summation? Difficult. If you 
are a Burroughs fan every page 
contains a laugh and a tear, you’ll 
love the photos of the various 
cinematic Tarzans, and can spend 
long evenings memorizing the 
spmious Ape-English Dictionary. 

For the others; this is certainly 
an interesting biography of a liter- 
ary phenomena the likes of which 
the world has rarely seen. 

If science fiction has poles, 
surely John W. Campbell must be 
the full 180 degrees away from 
Burroughs. He has edited ANA- 
LOG 5 (Doubleday, $4.95), the 
latest in the series, the fifth an- 
nual year’s best from the pages 
of the magazine. John Campbell 
is as hard a man to argue with 
in print as well as in person. I 
would not have chosen these 
stories as being best of the year, 
but he has and they make re- 
lated sense on his terms. Perhaps 
the only generalized grumble that 
I can register is that he finds the 
idea more important than the way 
it is told and, in science fiction, 
this is not an unusual attitude. 
Skipping through the book, and 
making no attempt to list all the 
stories, I find COMPUTERS 
DON’T ARGUE, a near-classic by 
Gordon R. Dickson, about the 


man condemned to death by the 
book club computer. And MIS- 
SION "RED CLASH’’ by Joe 
Poyer, an Engineer’s Delight 
stoi-y that could have appeared in 
no other magazine. Full of un- 
realistic incidents and cardboard 
people made workable by all that 
technological know-how. And 
James H. Schmitz’s BALANCED 
ECOLOGY, which is a most ob- 
vious yet zippy yarn about a 
lovely ecology and how its gears 
mesh. And there is . . . no, there 
are more stories like this and 
they should all be read. Highly 
recommended. 

BaUantine Books seem to be 
trying to build a new myth around 
the old Tarzan formula, and when 
you have said that about DOL- 
PHIN BOY by Roy Meyers (Bal- 
lantine, 75<l:) you have almost 
said it all. The noble parents, the 
deserted babe, the animal sur- 
rogate-mother, the life and con- 
versations with the animals, etc., 
follow on almost a one-to-one 
basis. Yet, strangely enough, it 
works. Meyers tells the tale well, 
and if this book is not for the 
sophisticated, it is certainly for 
the peers of our second reader, 
Todd, now 12, who says; "It’s a 
great book. I read it two and a 
half times.’’ 

I like Arthur Sellings. Not only 
is he a cheery drinking compan- 
ion, but he writes those lovely 
soft-sell, come-along-with-me 
type books that only native 
Continued on page 103 
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SnitarogoBmlEr 
Franh Herbert 


Illustrated by GRAY MORROW 

Ever since Dune — which won both a Hugo and a Nebula 
Award as the Best F-F Novel of 1965 — Frank Herbert seems 


to have given up writing quality short stories and novellas 
for turning out — at an incredible pace — some of the finest 
full-length science fiction of our time. Such as ’’The Heaven 
Makers” (which ran here recently) and now the following 
beatutifully delineated story of psychologist Gilbert Dasein, 
sent to investiage a town so "normal” that two of his 
predecessors had to leave it — in a box! 

First of Three Parts 


T he sun went down as the 
five -year -old Ford camper- 
pickup truck ground over the pass 
and started down the long grade 
into Santaroga Valley. A cres- 
cent-shaped tiu-noff had been lev- 
eled beside the first highway 
curve. Gilbert Dasein pulled his 
truck onto the gravel, stopped at 
a white barrier fence and looked 
down into the valley whose se- 
crets he had come to expose. 

Two men already had died on 
this project, Dasein reminded 
himself. Accidents. Natural ac- 
cidents. What was down there in 
that bowl of shadows inhabited by 
random lights? Was there an ac- 
cident waiting for him? 

Dasein’s back ached after the 
long drive up from Berkeley. He 
shut off the motor, stretched. 
A burning odor of hot oil per- 


meated the cab. The union of 
truckbed and camper emitted 
creakings and poppings. 

The valley stretching out below 
him looked somehow different 
from what Dasein had expected. 
The sky around it was a ring of 
luminous blue full of sunset glow 
that spilled over into an upper belt 
of trees and rocks. 

There was a sense of quiet about 
the place, of an island sheltered 
from storms. 

What did I expect the place to 
be? Dasein wondered. 

He decided all the maps he’d 
studied, all the reports on San- 
taroga he’d read, had led him to 
believe he knew the valley. But 
maps were not the land. Reports 
weren’t people. 

Dasein glanced at his wi'ist- 
watch: almost seven. He felt reluc- 
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tant to continue on in the dusk. 

Far off to the left across the val- 
ley, strips of green light glowed 
among trees. That was the area la- 
beled "greenhouses” on the map. 
A castellated block of milky white 
on an outcropping down to his 
right he identified as the Jaspers 
Cheese Cooperative. The yellow 
gleam of windows and moving 
lights around it spoke of busy ac- 
tivity. 

Dasein grew aware of insect 
sounds in the darkness around 
him, the swoop-humming of air 
through nighthawks’ wings and, 
away in the distance, the mourn- 
ful baying of hounds. The voice 
of the pack appeared to come 
from beyond the Co-op. 

He swallowed, thinking that the 
yellow windows suddenly were 
like baleful eyes peering into the 
valley’s darker depths. 

Dasein shook his head, smiled. 
That was no way to think. Unpro- 
fessional. All the ominous non- 
sense muttered about Santaroga 
had to be put aside. A scientific 
investigation could not operate 
in that atmosphere. He turned on 
the cab’s dome light, took his 
briefcase from the seat beside 
him. Gold lettering on the brown 
letter identified it: "Gilbert Da- 
sein — Department of Psychol- 
ogy— University of California— 
Berkeley.” 

In a battered folder from the 
case he began writing: "Arrived 
Santaroga Valley approximately 
6:45 p.m. Setting is that of apros- 
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peroiis farm community . . 

Presently, he put case and fol- 
der aside. 

Prosperous farm community, 
he thought. How could he know 
it was prosperous? No— property 
wasn’t what he saw. That was 
something he knew from the re- 
ports. 

The real valley in front of him 
now conveyed a sense of waiting, 
of quietness punctuated by oc- 
casional tinklings of cowbells. He 
imagined husbands and wives 
down there after a day of work. 
What did they discuss now in then- 
waiting darkness? 

What did Jenny Sorge discuss 
with her husband— provided she 
had a husband? It seemed impos- 
sible she’d still be single— lovely, 
nubile Jenny. It was more than a 
year since they’d last seen each 
other at the University. 

Dasein sighed. No escaping 
thoughts of Jenny— not here in 
Santaroga. Jenny contained part 
of Santaroga’s mystery. She was 
an element of the Santaroga Bar- 
rier and a prime subject for his 
present investigation. 

Again, Dasein sighed. He 
wasn’t fooling himself. He knew 
why he’d accepted this- project. It 
wasn’t the munificent smn those 
chain stores were paying the uni- 
versity for this study, nor the 
generous salary provided for him- 
self. 

He had come because this was 
where Jenny lived. 

Dasein told himself he’d smile 


and act normal, per/ectZt/ normal, 
when he met her. He was here 
on business, a psychologist de- 
tached from his usual teaching 
duties to make a market study in 
Santaroga Valley. 

What was a perfectly normal 
way to act with Jenny, though? 
How did one achieve normalcy 
when encoxmtering the paranor- 
mal? 

Jenny was a Santarogan— and 
the normalcy of this valley defied 
normal explanations. 

His mind went to the reports, 
"the known facts.” All the fold- 
ers of data, the collections of of- 
ficial pryings, the second-hand 
secrets which were the stock in 
trade of the bureaucracy— all this 
really added up to a single 
"known fact” about Santaroga: 
There was something extraordin- 
ary at work here, something far 
more disturbing than any so- 
called market study had ever 
tackled before. 

Meyer Davidson, the soft look- 
ing, pink fleshed little man who’ d 
presented himself as the agent of 
the investment corporation, the 
holding company behind the 
chain stores paying for this pro- 
ject, had put it in an angry nut- 
shell at the first orientation meet- 
ing: "The whole thing about San- 
taroga boils down to this— Why 
were we forced to close om 
branches there? Why won’t even 
one Santarogan trade with an 
outsider? That’s what we want 
to know. What’s this Santaroga 
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Barrier which keeps us from do- 
ing business there?” 

Davidson wdsn’t as soft as he 
looked. 

Dasein started the truck, turned 
on his headlights, resumed his 
course down the winding grade. 

All the data was a single da- 
tum. 

Outsiders found no houses for 
rent or sale in this valley. 

Santaroga officials said they 
had no juvenile delinquency fig- 
ures for the state’s statistics. 

Servicemen from Santaroga al- 
ways returned when they were 
discharged. In fact, no Sant,aro- 
gan had ever been known to move 
out of the valley. 

Why? Was it a two-way bar- 
rier? 

And the curious anomalies: The 
data had included a medical jour- 
nal article by Jenny’s uncle. Dr. 
Lawrence Piaget, reputedly the 
valley’s leading physician. The 
article: "The Poison Oak Syn- 
drome in Santaroga.” Its sub- 
stance: Santarogans had a re- 
markable susceptibility to aller- 
gens when forced to live away 
from the valley for extended per- 
iods. This was the chief reason 
for service rejection of Santaro- 
ga’s youths. 

Data equalled datum. 

Santaroga reported no cases of 
mental illness or mental deficien- 
cy to the State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. No Santarogan 
could be found in a state mental 
hospital. (The psychiatrist who 


headed Dasein’s university de- 
partment, Dr. Chami Selador, 
found this fact "alarming.”) 

Cigaret sales in Santaroga could 
be accounted for by transient pur- 
chasers. 

Santarogans manifested an iron 
resistance to national advertising. 
(An un-American symptom, ac- 
cording to Meyer Davidson.) 

No cheese, wines or beers made 
outside the valley could be mar- 
keted to Santarogans. 

All the valley’s businesses, in- 
cluding the bank, were locally 
owned. They flatly rejected out- 
side investment money. 

Santaroga had successfully re- 
sisted every "pork barrel” gov- 
ernment project the politicians 
had offered. Their State Senator 
was from Porterville, ten miles 
behind Dasein and well outside 
the valley. Among the political 
figures Dasein had interviewed to 
lay the groundwork for his study, 
the State Senator was one of the 
few who didn’t think Santarogans 
were "a pack of kooks, maybe re- 
ligious nuts of some kind.” 

"Look, Dr. Dasein,” he’d said, 
"all this mysteiy crap about San- 
taroga is just that— crap.” 

The Senator was a skinny, in- 
tense man with a shock of gray 
hair and red-veined eyes. Bar- 
stow was his name; one of the 
old California families. 

Bartsow’s opinion: "Santaro- 
ga’s a last outpost of American 
individualism. They’re Yankees, 
Down easters living in Califor- 
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nia. Nothing mysterious about 
’em at all. They don’t ask spe- 
cial favors and they don’t fan my 
ears with stupid questions. I wish 
all my constituents were as 
straightforward and honest.” 

One man’s opinion, Dasein 
thought. 

An isolated opinion. 

Dasein was down into the val- 
ley proper now. The two-lane 
road leveled into a passage 
through gigantic trees. This was 
the Avenue of the Giants wind- 
ing between rows of sequoia gi- 
gantea. 

There were homes set back in 
the trees. The datum-data said 
some of these homes had been 
here since the gold rush. The 
scroll work of carpenter gothic 
lined their eaves. Many were 
three stories high, yellow lights 
in their windows. 

Dasein grew aware of an ab- 
sence, a negative fact about the 
houses he saw. No television flick- 
er, no cathode living rooms, no 
walls washed to skimmed-milk 
gray by the omniscient tube. 

The road forked ahead of him. 
An arrow pointed left to "City 
Center,” and two arrows directed 
him to the right to "The San- 
taroga House” and "Jaspers 
Cheese Co-op.” 

Dasein tinrned right. 

His road wound upward be- 
neath an arch: "Santaroga, The 
Town That Cheese Built.” Pres- 
ently, it emerged from the red- 
woods into an oak flat. The Co- 


op loomed grey white, bustling 
with lights and activity behind a 
chain fence on his right. Across 
the road to his left stood Dasein’s 
first goal here, a long three-story 
inn built in the rambling 1900 style 
with a porch its full length. Lines 
of multi-paned windows (mostly 
dark) looked down into a gravel 
parking area. The sign at the en- 
trance read: "Santaroga House- 
Gold Rush Museum— Hours 9a.m. 
to 5 p.m.” 

Most of the cars nosed to a 
stone border parallel to the porch 
were well kept older models. A 
few shiny new machines were 
parked in a second row as though 
standing aloof. 

Dasein parked beside a 1939 
Chevrolet whose paint gleamed 
with a rich waxy gloss. Red-brown 
upholstery visible through the 
windows appeared to be hand-tail- 
ored leather. 

Rich man’s toy, Dasein 
thought. 

He took his suitcase from the 
camper, turned to the inn. There 
was a smell of new-mown lawn 
in the air and the sound of run- 
ning water. It reminded Dasein 
of his childhood, his aunt’s gar- 
den with the brook along the back. 
A strong sense of nostalgia grip- 
ped him. 

Abruptly, a discordant note in- 
truded. From the upper floors of 
the inn came the raucous sound 
of a man and woman arguing, the 
man’s voice brusk, the woman’s 
with a strident fishwife quality. 
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"I’m not staying in this god- 
forsaken hole one more night,” 
the woman screamed. "They 
don’t want our money! They don’t 
want us! You do what you want; 
I’m leaving!” 

"Belle, stop it! You’ve . . 

A window slammed. The argu- 
ment dimmed to amutedscreech- 
ing-mumbling. 

Dasein took a deep breath. The 
argument restored his perspec- 
tive. Here were two more people 
with their noses against the San- 
tai-oga Earlier. 

Dassein strode along the gravel, 
up four steps to the porch and 
through swinging doors with win- 
dows frosted by scroll etching, 
lie found himself in a high ceil- 
inged lobby, crystal chandeliers 
overhead. Dark wood paneling, 
heavily grained like ancient 
charts enclosed the space. A curv- 
ed counter stretched across the 
corner to his right, an open door 
behind it from which came the 
sound of a switchboard. To the 
right of this counter was a wide 
opening through which he 
glimpsed a dining room— white 
tablecloths, crystal, silver. A 
western stagecoach was parked at 
his left behind brass posts sup- 
porting a maroon velvet rope with 
a "Do Not Touch” sign. 

Dasein stopped to study the 
coach. It smelled of dust and mil- 
dew. A framed card on the boot 
gave its history; "Used on the San 
Francisco-Santaroga route from 
1868 to 1871.” Below this card was 


a slightly larger frame enclosing 
a yellowed sheet of paper with a 
brass legend beside it: "A note 
from Black Bart, the Po-8 High- 
wayman.” In sprawling script on 
the yeUow paper it read: 

"So here I’ve stood while 
wind and rain 

Have set the trees a-sobbin’ 

And risked my life for that 
damned stage 

That wasn’t worth the rob- 
bin’.” 

Dasein chuckled, shifted his 
briefcase to his left arm, crossed 
to the counter and rang the call 
beU. 

A bald, wrinkled stick of a man 
in a black suit appeared in the 
open doorway, stared at Dasein 
like a hawk ready to pounce. 
"Yes?” 

"I’d like a room,” Dasein said, 

"What’s your business?” 

Dasein stiffened at the abrupt 
challenge. "I’m tired,” he said. 
"I want a night’s sleep.” 

"Passing through, I hope,” the 
man grumbled. He shuffled to the 
counter, pushed a black registry 
ledger toward Dasein. 

Dasein took a pen from its hold- 
er beside the ledger, signed. 

The clerk produced a brass key 
on a brass tag, said: "You get 
two fifty-one next to that dang’ 
couple from L.A. Don’t blame me 
if they keep y’ awake arguing.” 
He slapped the key onto the coun- 
ter. "That’ll be ten dollars ... in 
advance.” 

"I’m hungry,” Daseinsaid,pro- 
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ducing his wallet and paying. "Is 
the ’dining room open?” He ac- 
cepted a receipt. 

"Closes at nine,” theclerksaid. 

"Is there a bellboy?” 

"You look strong enough to car- 
ry your own bag.” He pointed be- 
yond Dasein. "Room’s up them 
stairs, second floor.” 

Dasein turned. There was an 
open area behind the stagecoach. 
Scattered through it were leather 
chairs, high wings and heavy 
arms, a few occupied by elderly 
men sitting, reading. Light came 
from heavy brass floor lamps with 
fringed shades. A carpeted stair- 
way led upward beyond the 
chairs. 

It was a scene Dasein was to 
think of many times later as his 
first clue to the real natiure of 
Santaroga. The effect was that of 
holding time securely in a by- 
gone age. 

Vaguely troubled, Dasein said, 
'Til check my room later. May 
I leave my bag here while I 
eat?” 

"Leave it on the counter. No 
one’ll bother it.” 

Dasein put the case on the coun- 
ter, caught the clerk studying him 
with a fixed stare. 

"Something wrong?” Dasein 
asked. 

"Nope.” 

The clerk reached for the brief- 
case under Dasein’s arm, but Da- 
sein stepped back, removed it 
from the questing fingers, met 
an angry stare. 


"Hmmmph!” the clerk snorted. 
There was no mistaking his frus- 
tration. He’d wanted a look in- 
side the briefcase. 

Inanely, Dasein said: "I . . . 
uh, want to look over some pa- 
pers while I’m eating.” And he 
thought: Why do I need to ex- 
plain? 

Feeling angry with himself, he 
turned, strode through the pas- 
sage into the dining room. He 
found himself in a large square 
room, a single massive chandelier 
in the center, brass carriage lamps 
spaced around walls of dark wood 
paneling. The chairs at the round 
tables were heavy with substan- 
tial arms. A long teak bar 
stretched along the wall at his 
left, a wood-framed mirror be- 
hind it. Light glittered hypnotic- 
ally from the central chandelier 
and glasses stacked beneath the 
min'or. 

The room swallowed sounds. 
Dasein felt he had walked into a 
sudden hush with people turning 
to look at him. Actually, his en- 
trance went almost unnoticed. 

A white -coated bartender on 
duty for a scattering of customers 
at the bar glanced at him, went 
back to talking to a swarthy man 
hunched over a mug of beer. 

Family groups occupied about a 
dozen of the tables. There was a 
card game at a table near the bar. 
Two tables held lone women busy 
with their forks. 

There was a division of people 
in this room, Dasein felt. It was 
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a matter of nervous tension con- 
trasted with a calmness as sub- 
stantial as the room itself. He de- 
cided he could pick out the tran- 
sients— they appeared tired, more 
rumpled; their children were clos- 
er to rebellion. 

As he moved farther into the 
room, Dasein glimpsed himself 
in the bar mirror— fatigue lines on 
his slender face, the cmrly black 
hair mussed by the wind, brown 
eyes glazed with attention, still 
driving the car. A smudge of road 
dirt drew a dark line beside the 
cleft in his chin. Dasein rubbed at 
the smudge, thought: Here’s an- 
other transient. 

"You wish a table, sir?” 

A Negro waiter had appeared 
at his elbow— white jacket, hawk 
nose, sharp Moorish features, a 
touch of gray at the temples. 
There was a look of command 
about him all out of agreement 
with the menial costume. Dasein 
thought immediately of Othello. 
The eyes were brown and wise. 

"Yes, please; for one,” Dasein 
said. 

"This way, sir.” 

Dasein was guided to a table 
against the near wall. One of the 
carriage lamps bathed it in a warm 
yellow glow. As the heavy chair 
enveloped him, Dasein’s atten- 
tion went to the table near the 
bar— the card game . . . four 
men. He recognized one of the 
men from a picture Jenny had car- 
ried: Piaget, the doctor uncle, au- 
thor of the medical journal article 


on allergens. Piaget was a large 
gray-haired man, bland round 
face, a curious suggestion of the 
Oriental about him that was 
heightened by the fan of cards 
held close to his chest. 

"You wish a menu, sir?” 

"Yes. Just a moment . . . the 
men playing cards with Dr. Pia- 
get over there.” 

"Sir?” 

"Who are they?” 

"You know Dr. Larry, sir?” 

"I know his niece, Je'nnySorge. 
She carried a photo of Dr. Pia- 
get.” 

The waiter glanced at the brief- 
case Dasein had placed in the 
center of the table. "Dasein,” he 
said. A wide smile put a flash of 
white in the dark face. "You’re 
Jenny’s friend from the school.” 

The waiter’s words carried so 
many implications that Dasein 
found himself staring, open- 
mouthed. 

"Jenny’s spoken of you, sir,” 
the waiter said. 

"Oh.” 

"The men playing cards with 
Dr. Larry— you want to know who 
they are.” He turned to the play- 
ers. "Well, sir, that’s Captain A1 
Marden of the Highway Patrol 
across from Dr. Larry. On the 
righ there, that’s George Ms. He 
manages the Jaspers Cheese Co- 
op. The fellow on the left is Mr. 
Sam Scheler. Mr. Sam runs our 
independent service station. I’ll 
get you that menu, sir.” 

The waiter headed to the bar. 
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Dasein’s attention remained on 
the card players, wondering why 
they held his interest so firmly. 
Mafden, sitting with his back 
partly turned toward Dasein, was 
in mufti, a dark blue sixit. His 
hair was a startling mop of red. 
He tinmed his head to the right 
and Dasein glimpsed a narrow 
face, tight-lipped mouth with a 
cynical downtwist. 

Scheler of the independent 
service station (Dasein wondered 
about this designation suddenly) 
was dark skinned, an angular In- 
dian face with flat nose, heavy 
lips. Nis, across from him, was 
balding, sandy-haired, blue eyes 
with heavy lids, a wide mouth 
and deeply cleft chin. 

"Your menu, sir.” 

The waiter placed a large red- 
covered folder in front of Dasein. 

"Dr. Piaget and his friends ap- 
pear to be enjoying their game,” 
Dasein said. 

"That game’s an institution, sir. 
Every week about this hour, regu- 
lar as sunset — dinner here and 
that game.” 

"What do they play?” 

"It varies, sir. Sometimes it’s 
bridge, sometimes pinochle. They 
play whist on occasion and even 
poker.” 

"What did you mean-— mde- 
pendent service station?” Dasein 
asked. He looked up at the dark 
Moorish face. 

"Well, sir, we here inthevalley 
don’t mess around with those 


companies fixin’ their prices. Mr. 
Sam, he buys from whoever gives 
him the best offer. We pay about 
four cents less a gallon here.” 

Dasein made a mental note to 
investigate this aspect of the San- 
taroga Barrier. It was in charac- 
ter, not buying from the big com- 
panies, but where did they get 
their oil products? 

"The roast beef is very good, 
sir,” the waiter said. 

"Yourecommend it, eh?” 

"I do that, sir. Grain fattened 
right here in the valley. We have 
fresh corn on the cob, potatoes 
Jaspers — that’s with cheese 
sauce, very good, and we have 
hot house strawberries for des- 
sert.” 

"Salad?” Dasein asked. 

"Our salad greens aren’t very 
good this week, sir. I’ll bring you 
the soup. It’s borscht with sour 
cream. And you’d like beer with 
that. I’ll see if I can’t get you 
some of our local product.” 

"With you around I don’t need 
a menu,” Dasein said. He re- 
turned the red covered folder. 
"Bring it on before I start eat- 
ing the tablecloth.” 

"Yes, sir!” 

Dasein watched the retreating 
back — white coated, wide, con- 
fident. Othello, indeed. 

The waiter returned presently 
with a steaming bowl of soup, 
a white island of sour cream float- 
ing in it, and a darkly amber mug 
of beer. 

"I note you’re the only Negro 
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waiter here,” Dasein said. "Isn’t 
that kind of type casting?” 

"You asking if I’m their show 
Negro, sir?” The waiter’s voice 
was suddenly wary. 

"I was wondering if Santaroga 
had any integration problems.” 

"Must be thirty, forty colored 
families in the valley, sir. We 
don’t rightly emphasize the dis- 
tinction of skin color here.” The 
voice was hard, curt. 

"I didn’t mean to offend you,” 
Dasein said. 

"You didn’t offend me.” A 
smile touched the corners of his 
mouth, was gone. "Imustadmita 
Negro waiter is a kind of institu- 
tional accent. Place like this . . .” 
He glanced around the solid, pan- 
eled room. ". . . must’ve had 
plenty of Negro waiters here in 
its day. Kind of like local color 
having me on the job. ’’Again that 
flashing smile. "It’s a good job. 
Dr. Dasein, and my kids are doing 
even better. Two of ’em work in 
the Co-op; other’s going to be 
a lawyer.” 

"You have three children?” 

"Two boys and a girl. If you’ll 
excuse me, sir; I have other ta- 
bles.” 

"Yes, of course.” 

Dasein lifted the mug of beer 
as the waiter left. 

He held the beer a moment 
beneath his nose. There was a 
tangy odor about it with a sugges- 
tion of cellars and mushrooms. 
Dasein remembered sudden- 
ly that Jenny had praised the 


local Santaroga beer. He sip- 
ped it— soft on the tongue, 
smooth clean aftertaste of malt. 
It was everything Jermy had 
said. 

Jenny, he thought. Jenny . . . 
Jenny . . . 

Why had she never invited him 
to Santaroga on her regular week- 
end trips home? She’d never 
missed a weekend, he recalled. 
Their dates had always been in 
mid-week. He remembered what 
she’d told him about herself: or- 
phaned, raised by the imcle, Pia- 
get, and a maiden aunt . . . Sar- 
ah. 

Dasein took another drink of 
the beer, sampled the soup. They 
did go well together. The sour 
cream had a flavor reminiscent 
of the beer, a strange new tang. 

There’d never been any mistak- 
ing Jenny’s affection for him, 
Dasein thought. They’d had a 
thing, chemical, exciting. But no 
direct invitation to meet her fam- 
ily, see the valley. A hesitant 
probing, yes — what would he 
think of setting up practice in San- 
taroga? Sometime he must talk 
to Uncle Larry about some in- 
teresting cases. 

What cases? Dasein wondered, 
remembering. The Santaroga in- 
formation folders Dr. Seladorhad 
supplied were definite: "No re- 
ported cases of mental illness.” 

Jenny . . . Jenny . . . 

Dasein’s mind went back to 
the night he’d proposed. No hesi- 
tant probing on Jenny’s part then 
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—Could he live in Santaroga? 

He could remember his own 
incredulous demand: "Why do 
we have to live in Santaroga?” 

"Because I can’t live anywhere 
else.” That was what she’d said. 
"Because I can’t live anywhere 
else.” 

Love me, love my valley. 

No amount of pleading could 
wring an explanation from her. 
She’d made that plain. In the 
end, he’d reacted with anger boil- 
ing out of injured manhood. Did 
she think he couldn’t support her 
any place but in Santaroga? 

"Come and see Santaroga,” 
she’d begged. 

"Not unless you’ll consider liv- 
ing outside.” 

Impasse. ( 

Remembering the fight, Dasein 
felt his cheeks go warm. It’d been 
finals week. She’d refused to an- 
swer his telephone calls for two 
days . . . and he’d refused to call 
after that. He’d retreated into a 
hurt shell. 

And Jenny had gone back to her 
precious valley. When he’d writ- 
ten, swallowed his pride, offered 
to come and see her— no answer. 
Her valley had swallowed her. 

This valley. 

Dasein sighed, looked around 
the dining room, remembering 
Jenny’s intensity when she spoke 
about Santaroga. This paneled 
dining room, the Santarogans he 
could see, didn’t fit the picture 
in his mind. 

Why didn ’t she answer my let- 


ters? he asked himself. Most like- 
ly she’s married. That must be 
it. 

Dasein saw his waiter come 
around the end of the bar with a 
tray. The bartender signaled: 
"Win.” The waiter stopped, rest- 
ed the tray on the bar. Their 
heads moved close together be- 
side the tray. Dasein received the 
impression they were arguing. 
Presently, the waiter said some- 
thing with a chopping motion of 
the head, grabbed up the tray, 
brought it to Dasein’s table. 

"Doggone busybody,” he said 
as he put the tray down across 
from Dasein, began distributing 
the dishes from it. "Try to tell 
me I can’t give you Jaspers! 
Good friend of Jenny’s and 1 can’t 
give him Jaspers.” 

The waiter’s anger cooled; he 
shook his head, smiled, put a plate 
moimded with food before Da- 
sein. 

"Too doggone many busybod- 
ies in this world, y’ ask me.” 

"The bartender,” Daseki said. 
"I heard him call you 'Win’.” 

"Winston Burdeaux, sir, at 
your ser\dce.” He moved around 
the table closer to Dasein. 
"Wouldn’t give me any Jaspers 
beer for you this time, sir.” He 
took a frosted bottle from the tray 
and put it near the mug of beer 
he’d served earlier. "This isn’t 
as good as what 1 brought before. 
The food’s real Jaspers, though. 
Doggone busybody couldn’t stop 
me from doing that.” 
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"Jaspers,” Dasein said. "I 
thought it was just the cheese.” 

Burdeaux pursed his lips, look- 
ed thoughtful. "Oh, no, sir. Jas- 
pers, that’s in all the products 
from the Co-op. Didn’t Jenny 
ever tell you?” He frowned. 
"Haven’t you ever been up here 
in the valley with her, sir?” 

"No.” Dasein shook his head 
from side to side. 

"You are Dr. Dasein— Gilbert 
Dasein?” 

"Yes.” 

"You’re the fellow Jenny’s 
sweet on, then.” He grinned, 
said: "Eatup,sir. It’sg'oodfood.” 

Before Dasein could collect his 
thoughts, Burdeaux turned, hur- 
ried away. 

"You’re the fellow Jenny’s 
sweet on, ’’ Dasein thought. Pres- 
ent tense . . . not past tense. 
He felt his heart hammering, curs- 
ed himself for an idiot. It was 
just Bindeaux’s way of talking. 
That was all it could be. 

Confused, he bent to his food. 

The roast beef in his first bite 
lived up to Bm-deaux’s predic- 
tion — tender, j uicy. The cheese 
sauce on the potatoes had a flow- 
ing tang— reminiscent of the beer 
and the sour cream. 

The fellow Jenny’s sweet on. 

Burdeaux’s words gripped Da- 
sein’s mind as he ate, filled him 
with turmoil. 

Dasein looked up from his food, 
seeking Burdeaux. The waiter 
was nowhere in sight. Jaspers. 
It was this rich tang, this new fla- 


vor. His attention went to the bot- 
tle of beer, the non-Jaspers beer. 
Not as good? He sampled it di- 
rectly from the bottle, found it 
left a bitter metallic aftertaste. A 
sip of the first beer from the mug 
—smooth, soothing. Dasein felt it 
had cleared his head as it cleared 
his tongue of the other flavor. 

He put down the mug, looked 
across the room, caught the bar- 
tender staring at him, scowling. 
The man looked away. 

They were small things— two 
beers, an argument between a 
waiter and a bartender, a watch- 
ful bartender— nothing but clock 
ticks in a lifetime, but Dasein 
sensed danger in them. He re- 
minded himself that two investi- 
gators had met fatal accidents in 
the Santaroga Valley— deal/i by 
misadventure ... a car going 
too fast around a corner, off the 
road into a ravine ... a fall 
from a rocky ledge into a river- 
drowned'. Natural accidents, so 
certified by state investigation. 

Thoughtful, Dasein returned to 
his food. 

Presently, Burdeaux brought 
the strawberries, hovered as Da- 
sein sampled them. 

"Good, sir?” 

"Very good. Better than that 
bottle of beer.” 

"My fault, sir. Perhaps another 
time.” He coughed discreetly. 
"Does Jenny knowyou’rehere?” 

Dasein put down his spoon, 
looked into his dish of strawber- 
ries as though trying to find his 
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reflection there. His mind sud- 
denly produced a memory picture 
of' Jenny in a red dress, vital, 
laughing, bubbling with energy. 
"No . . . not yet,” he said. 

"You know Jenny’s still a 
single girl, sir?” 

Casein glanced across to the 
card game. How leather tan the 
players’ skin looked. Jenny not 
married? Dr. Piaget looked up 
from the card game, said some- 
thing to the man on his ieft. They 
laughed. 

"flas ... is she in the tele- 
phone directoiy, Mr. Burdeaux?” 
Dasein asked. 

"She lives with Dr. Piaget, sir. 
And why don’t youcallme Win?” 

Dasein looked up at Bordeaux’s 
sharp Moorish face, wondering 
suddenly about the man. There 
was just a hint of Souther accent 
in his voice. The probing friend- 
liness, the volunteered informa- 
tion about Jenny— it was all faint- 
ly Southern, intimate, kindly . . . 
but there were undertones of 
something else: a questing aware- 
ness, harsh and direct. The psy- 
chologist in Dasein was fully alert 
now. 

"Have you lived very long here 
in the valley, Win? ’ ’ Dasein asked. 

"'Bout twelve years, sir.” 

"How’d you come to settle 
here?” 

Bmdeaux shook his head. A 
rueful half snule touched his lips. 
"Oh, you wouldn’t like to hear 
about that, sir.” 

"But I would.” Dasein stared up 


at Burdeaux, waiting. Somewhere 
there was a wedge that would 
open this valley’s mysteries to 
him. Jenny not married? Per- 
haps Burdeaxix was that wedge. 
There was an openshyness about 
his own manner, Dasein knew, 
that invited confidences . He relied 
upon this now. 

"Well, if you really want to 
know, sir,” Burdeauxsaid. "Iwas 
in the N’Orleans jailhouse for 
cuttin’ up.” (Dasein noted a sud- 
den richning of the Southern ac- 
cent.) "We was doin’ our num- 
bers, usin’ dirty language that’d 
make your neck hair walk. I sud- 
denly heard myself doin’ that, 
sir. It made me review my think- 
in’ and I saw it was kid stuff. 
Juvenile.” Burdeaux mouthed 
the word, proud of it. "Juvenile, 
sir. Well, when I got out of that 
jailhouse, the high sheriff teilin’ 
me never to come back, I went 
me home to my woman and I toT 
Annie, I tol’ her we was leavin’. 
That’s when we left to come 
here, sir.” 

"Just like that, you left?” 

"We hit the road on our feet , sir. 
It wasn’t easy, an’ there was some 
places made us wish we’d never 
left. When we come here, though, 
we knew it was worth it.” 

"You just wandered until you 
came here?” 

"It was like God was leadin’ us, 
sir. This place, well, sir, it’s hard 
to explain. But . . . well, they 
insisted I go to school to better 
myself. That’s one thing. I can 
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speak good standard English 
when I want . . . when I think 
about it.” (The accent began to 
fade.) 

Dasein smiled encouragingly. 
"These must be very nice people 
here in the valley.” 

"I’m going to tell you some- 
thing, sir,” Bordeaux said. "May- 
be you can understand if I tell 
you about something happened to 
me here. It’s a thing would’ve 
hurt me pretty bad one time, but 
here . . . We were at a Jaspers 
party, sir. It was right after my 
girl announced her engagement 
to Cal Nis. And George, Cal’s 
daddy, came over and put his arm 
across my shoulder. 'Well there. 
Win, you old nigger bastard,’ he 
said, 'we better have us a good 
drink and a talk together 'cause 
our kids are going to make us re- 
lated.’ ’fhat was it, Mr. Dasein. 
He didn’t mean a thing calling 
me nigger. It was just like . . . 
like the way we call a pale blonde 
fellow here Whitey. It was like 
saying my skin’s black for identi- 
fication the way you might come 
into a room andaskfor AlMarden 
and I’d say: 'He’s that red-headed 
fellow over there playing cards.’ 
As he was saying it, I knew that’s 
all he meant. It just came over me. 
It was being accepted for what I 
am. It was the friendliest thing 
George could do, and that’s why 
he did it.” 

. Dasein scowled trying to follow 
the train of Burdeaux’s meaning. 
Friendly to call him nigger? 


"I don’t think you understand 
it,” Burdeaux said. "Maybe you’d 
have to be black to understand. 
But . . . well, perhaps this’llmake 
you see it. A few minutes later, 
George said to me: 'Hey, Win, I 
wonder what kind of grandchil- 
dren we’re going to have— light, 
dark or in between?’ It was just 
a kind ofwondermenttohim,that 
he might have black grandchil- 
dren. He didn’t care, reaUy. He 
was curious. He found it interest- 
ing. You know, when I told An- 
nie about that afterward, I cried. 
I was so happy I cried.” 

It was a long colloquy. Dasein 
could see realization of this fact 
come over Burdeaux. The man 
shook his head, muttered: "I talk 
too much. Guess I’d better ...” 

He broke off at a sudden erup- 
tion of shouting at the bar near 
the card players. A red-faced fat 
man had stepped back from the 
bar and was flailing it with a brief- 
case as he shouted at the bartend- 
er. 

"You sons of bitches!” he 
screamed. "You think you’re too 
goddamn’ good to buy from me. 
My line isn’t good enough for you! 
You can make better ...” 

The bartender grabbed the 
briefcase. 

"Leggo of that, you son of a 
bitch!” the fat man yelled. "You 
all think you’re so goddamn’ good 
like you’re some foreign country! 
An outsider ami? Let me tell you, 
you pack of foreigners! This is 
America! This is a free ...” 
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The red-headed highway patrol 
captain, A1 Harden, had risen at 
the first -sign of trouble. Now, he 
put a large hand on the screamer’s 
shoulder, shook the man once. 

The screaming stopped. The an- 
gry man whirled, raised the brief- 
case to hit Harden. In one long, 
drawn-out second, the man fo- 
cused on Harden’s glaring eyes, 
the commanding face, hesitated. 

"I’m Captain Harden of the 
Highway patrol,” Harden said. 
"And I’m telling you we won’t 
have any more of this.” His voice 
was calm, stern . . . and, Dasein 
thought, faintly amused. 

The angry man lowered the 
briefcase, swallowed. 

"You can go out and get in 
your car and leave Santaroga,” 
Harden said. "Now. And don’t 
come back. We’ll be watching for 
you, and we’li run you in if we 
ever catch you in the valley 
again.” 

Anger drained from the fat man. 
His shoulders slumped. He swal- 
lowed, looked around at the room 
of staring eyes. "I’m glad to go,” 
he muttered. "Nothing’d make 
me happier. It’ll be a cold day in 
hell when I ever come back to 
your dirty little valley. Youstink. 
All of you stink.” He jerked his 
shoulder from Harden’s grasp, 
stalked out through the passage 
to the lobby. 

Harden returned to the card 
game shaking his head. 

Slowly, the room returned to its 
previous sounds of eating and 


conversation. Dasein could feel 
a difference, though. The sales- 
man’s outburst had separated 
Santarogans and transients. An 
invisible wall had gone up. The 
transient families at their tables 
were hurrying their children anx- 
ious to leave. 

Dasein felt the same urgency. 
There was a pack feeling about the 
room now— hunters and hunted. 
He smelled his own perspiration. 
His palms were sweaty. 

This is stupid! he thought. 

He reminded himself that he 
was a psychologist, an observer. 
But the observer had to observe 
itself. 

Why am I reacting this way? 
he wondered. 

Two of the transient famiiies 
already were leaving, herding 
their young ahead of them, voices 
brittle, talking about going "on to 
the next town.” 

Why can’t they stay here? he 
asked himself. The rates are rea- 
sonable. 

He pictured the area in his mind; 
Porterville was twenty-five miles 
away, ten miles outside the valley 
on the road he had taken. The 
other direction led over a winding, 
twisting mountain road some 
forty miles before connecting 
with Highway 395. The closest 
communities were to the south 
along 395, at least seventy miles. 
This was an area of National 
Forests, lakes, fire roads, moon- 
scape ridges of lava rock— aU of it 
sparsely inhabited except for the 
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Santaroga Valley. Why should 
people want to travel through 
such an area at night rather than 
stay at this inn? 

Casein finished his meal, left 
the rest of the beer. He had to 
talk this place over with his de- 
partment head, Dr. Chami Sela- 
dor, before making anothermove. 
Burdeaux had left the check on a 
discreet brown tray— three dol- 
lars and eighty-six cents. Dasein 
put a five dollar bill on the tray, 
glanced once more around the 
room. The surface appeared so 
damn’ normal! The card players 
were intent on their game. The 
bartender was hunched over, 
chatting with two customers. A 
child at a table off to the right 
was complaining that she didn’t 
want to drink her milk. 

It wasn’t normal, though, and 
Dasein’s senses screamed this 
fact at him. The brittle surface 
of this room was prepared to 
shatter once more, and Dasein 
didn’t think he would like what 
might be revealed. He wiped his 
lips on his napkin, took his brief- 
case and headed for the lobby. 

His suitcase stood atop the desk 
beside the register. There was a 
buzzing and murmurous sound of 
a switchboard being operated in 
the room through the door at the 
rear corner. He took the suit- 
case, fingered the key in his 
pocket— two fifty-one. If there 
was no phone in the room, he 
decided he’d come down and place 
his call to Chami from a booth. 
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Feeling somewhat foolish and 
let down after his reaction to the 
scene in the dining room, Dasein 
headed for the stairs. A few eyes 
looked at him over the tops of 
newspapers from the lobby chairs . 
The eyes looked alert, inquisitive. 

The stairs led to a shadowy mez- 
zanine— desks, patches of white 
paper. A fire door directly ahead 
bore the sign: "To Second Floor. 
Keep this door closed.” 

The next flight curved left, dim 
overhead light, wide panels of 
dark wood. It led through another 
fire door into a hall with an 
emergency exit sign off to the left. 
An illuminated board opposite the 
door indicated room two fifty-one 
down the hall to the right. Wide- 
ly spaced overhead lights, the 
heavy pile of a maroon carpet 
underfoot, wide heavy doors with 
brass handles and holes for old 
fashioned passkeys gave the place 
an airra of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Dasein half expected to see a 
maid in ruffled cap, apron with a 
bow at the back, long skirt and 
black stockings, sensible shoes— 
or a portly banker type with tight 
vest and high collar, an expanse 
of gold chain at the waist. He felt 
out of. place, out of style here. 

The brass key worked smoothly 
in the door of two fifty-one; it 
let him into a room of high ceil- 
ings, one window looking down 
onto the parking area. Dasein 
turned on the light. The switch 
controlled a tasseled floor lamp 
beside a curve -fronted dresser. 


The amber light revealed a partly 
opened doorway into a tiled bath- 
room (the sound of water drip- 
ping there, a thick-legged desk- 
table with a single straight chair 
pushed against it. The bed was 
narrow and high with a heavily 
carved headboard. 

Dasein pushed down on the sur- 
face of the bed. It felt soft. He 
dropped his suitcase onto the bed, 
stared at it. An edge of white fab- 
ric protruded from one end. He 
opened the suitcase, studied the 
contents. Dasein knew himself for 
a prissy, meticulous packer. The 
case now betrayed a subtle dis- 
array. Someone had opened it and 
searched it. Well, it hadn’t been 
locked. He checked the contents— 
nothing missing. 

Why are they curious aboxit 
me'? he wondered. 

He looked around for a tele- 
phone, found it, a standard 
French handset, on a shelf beside 
the desk. As he moved, he caught 
sight of himself in the miiror 
above the dresser — eyes wide, 
mouth in a straight line. Hrim. 
He shook his head, smiled. The 
smile felt out of place. 

Dasein sat down in the straight 
chair, put the phone to his ear. 
There was a smell of disinfect- 
ant soap in the room— and some- 
thing like garlic. After a moment, 
he jiggled the hook. 

Presently, a woman’s voice 
came on: "This is the desk.” 

"I’d hke to place a call to Ber- 
keley,” Dasein said. He gave the 
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number. There was a moment’s 
silence, then: "Your room num- 
ber, sir?” 

"Two fifty-one.” 

"One moment, please.” 

He heard the sound of dialing, 
ringing. Another operator came 
on the line. Dasein listened with 
only half his attention as the call 
was placed. The smell of garlic 
was quite strong. He stared at 
the high old bed, his open suit- 
case. The bed appeared inviting, 
telling him how tired he was. 
His chest ached. He took a deep 
breath. 

"Dr. Selador here.” 

Selador’s India-cum-Oxford ac- 
cent sounded familiar and intim- 
ately close. Dasein bent to the 
telephone, identified himself, his 
mind caught suddenly by that 
feeling of intimate nearness link- 
ed to the knowledge of the ac- 
tual distance, the humming wires 
reaching down almost half the 
length of the state. 

"Gilbert, old fellow, you made 
it all right, I see.” Selador’s voice 
was full of cheer. 

'I’m at the Santaroga House, 
Doctor.” 

"I hear it’s quite comfortable.” 

"Looks that way.” Through his 
buzzing tiredness, Dasein felt a 
sense of foolishness. Why had he 
made this call? Selador’s sharp 
mind would probe for underlying 
meanings, motives. 

"I presume you didn’t call just 
to tell me you’ve arrived,” Sela- 
dor said. 


"No . . . I . . .” Dasein realized 
he couldn’t express his own vague 
uneasiness, that it wouldn’t make 
sense, that feeling of estrange- 
ment, the separation of Santaro- 
gans and Outsiders, the pricklings 
of warning fear. "I’d like you to 
look into the oil company deal- 
ings with this area,” Dasein said. 
"See if you can find out how they 
do business in the valley. There’s 
apparently an independent serv- 
ice station here. I want to know 
who supplies the gas, oil, parts— 
that sort of thing.” 

"Good point, Gilbert. I’ll put 
one of our . . ” There was a 
sudden crackling, bapping sound 
on the line. It stopped and there 
was dead silence. 

"Dr. Selador?” 

Silence. 

Damn! Dasein thought. He jig- 
gled the hook. "Operator. Opera- 
tor!” 

A masculine voice came on the 
line. Dasein recognized the desk 
clerk’s twang. "Who’s that creat- 
ing all that commotion? ’ ’ the clerk 
demanded. 

"I was cut off on my call to 
Berlceley,” Dasein said. "Could 
you . . .” 

"Line’s out,” the clerk snapped. 

"Could I come down to thelob- 
by and place the call from a pay 
phone?” Dasein asked. As he 
asked it, the thought of walking 
that long distance down to the 
lobby repelled Dasein. The feeling 
of tiredness was a weight on his 
chest. 
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"There’s no line out of the 
valley right now,’’ the clerk said. 
"Call can’t be placed.’’’* 

Dasein passed a hand across his 
forehead. His skin felt clammy 
and he wondered if he’d picked up 
a germ. The room around him 
seemed to expand and contract. 
His mouth was dry, and he had 
to swallow twice before asking: 
"When do they expect to have the 
line restored?” 

"How the hell do I know?” 
the clerk demanded. 

Dasein took the receiver away 
from his ear, stared at it. This 
was a very peculiar desk clerk . . . 
and a very peculiar room the way 
it wavered and slithered with its 
stench of garlic and its . . . 

He grew aware of a faint hiss- 
ing. 

Dasein’s gaze was drawn on a 
string of growing astonishment 
to an old fashioned gaslight jet 
that jutted fromthe wall beside 
the hall door. 

Stink of garlic? Gas! 

A yapping, barking voice yam- 
mered on the telephone. 

Dasein looked down at the in- 
stmment in his hand. How far 
away it seemed. Through the 
window beyond the phone he 
could see the Inn sign: Gold Rush 
Museum. Window equalled air. 
Dasein found muscles that obey- 
ed, lurched across the desk, fell, 
smashing the telephone through 
the window. 

The yapping voice grew fainter. 

Dasein felt his body stretched 


across the desk. His head lay 
near the shattered window. He 
could see the telephone cord 
stretching out the window. There 
was cool air blowing on a distant 
forehead, a painful chill in his 
lungs. 

They tried to kill me, he 
thought, full of amazement. His 
mind focused on the two invest- 
igators who’d already died on this 
project— accidents. Simple, easily 
explained accidents . . . just like 
this one! 

The air— how cold it felt on his 
exposed skin. His lungs burned 
with it. There was a hammering 
pulse at his temple where it press- 
ed against the desk surface. The 
pulse went on and on . . . 

A pounding on wood joined the 
pulse. For a pace, they beat in 
an insane syncopation. 

"You in there! Open up!” How 
commanding, that voice. Open 
up, Dasein thought. That meant 
getting to one’s feet, crossing 
the room, turning a door hand- 
le .. . 

I’m helpless, he thought. They 
could still kill me. 

He heard metal rasp against me- 
tal. The air blew stronger across 
his face. Someone said: "Gas!” 

Hands grabbed Dasein’s shoul- 
ders. He was hauled back, half 
carried, half dragged out of the 
room. The face of Harden, the 
red-haired patrol captain, swung 
across his vision. He saw the 
clefk: pale, staring face, bald fore- 
head glistening under yellow 
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light. There was a brown ceiling 
directly in front of Dasein. He 
felt a rug, hard and rasping, be- 
neath his back. 

A twanging voice said: "Who’s 
going to pay for that window?” 
Someone else said: "I’ll get Dr. 
Piaget.” 

Dasein’s attention centered on 
Marden’s mouth, a blurred ob- 
ject seen through layers of dis- 
tortion. There appeared to be 
anger lines at the corners of the 
mouth. It turned toward the 
hovering pale face of the desk 
clerk, said: "To hell with your 
window, Johnson! I’ve told you 
enough times to get those gas jets 
out of this place. How many 
rooms still have them?” 

"Don’t you take that tone with 
me, A1 Harden. I’ve known you 
since . . .” 

"I’m not interested in how 
long you’ve known me, Johnson. 
How many rooms stUl have those 
gas jets?” 

The clerk’s voice came with an 
angry tone of hurt: "Only this’n 
an’ four upstairs. Nobody in the 
other rooms.” 

"Get ’em out by tomorrow 
night,” Harden said. 

Hurrying footsteps interrupted 
the argument. Dr. Piaget’s round 
face blotted out Dasein’s view 
of the ceiling. The face wore 
a look of concern. Fingers reached 
down, spread Dasein’s eyelids. 
Piaget said: "Let’s get him on 
a bed.” 

"Is he going to be all right?” 


the clerk asked without feeling. 

"It’s about time you asked,” 
Harden said. 

"We got him in time,” Piaget 
said. "Is that room across the 
hall empty?” 

"He can have 260,” the clerk 
said. "I’ll open it.” 

"You realize this is Jermy’s 
fellow from the school you al- 
most killed?” Harden asked, his 
voice receding as he moved away 
beside the clerk. 

"Jenny’s fellow?” There was 
the sound of a key in a lock. 
"But I thought . . .” 

"Never mind what you 
thought!” 

Piaget’s face moved close to 
Dasein. "Can you hear me, young 
fellow?” he asked. 

Dasein drew in a painful breath, 
croaked, "Yes.” 

"You’ll have quite a head, but 
you’ll recover.” 

Piaget’s face went away. Hands 
picked Dasein up. The ceiling 
moved. There was another room 
around him: like the first one- 
tall ceiling, even the sound of 
dripping water. He felt a bed be- 
neath his back, hands beginning 
to undress him. Sudden nausea 
gripped him. Dasein pushed the 
hands away. 

Someone helped him to the 
bathroom where he was sick. He 
felt better afterward— weak, but 
with a clearer head, abetter sense 
of control over his muscles. He 
saw it was Piaget who’d helped 
him. 
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"Feel like getting back to bed 
now?” Piaget asked. 

"Yes.” 

"I’ll give you a good shot of 
iron to counteract the gas effect 
on your blood,” Piaget said. 
"You’ll be all right.” 

"How’d that gas jet get turned 
on?” Dasein asked. His voice 
came out a hoarse whisper. 

"Johnson got mixed up fooling 
with the valves in the kitchen,” 
Piaget said. "Wouldn’t have been 
any harm done if some idiot 
hadn’t opened the jet in your 
room.” 

"I coulda sworn I had ’em all 
turned off.” That was the clerk’s 
voice from somewhere beyond the 
bathroom door. 

"They better be capped by to- 
morrow night,” Marden said. 

They sounded so reasonable, 
Dasein thought. Marden appeared 
genuinely angry. The look on Pia- 
get’s face could be nothing other 
than concern. 

Could it have been a real acci- 
dent? Dasein wondered. 

He reminded himself then that 
two men had died by accident in 
this valley while engaged in the 
investigation. 

"All right,” Piaget said. "Al, 
you and Pim and the others can 
clear out now. I’ll get him to bed.” 

"Okay, Larry. Clear out, all of 
you.” That was Marden. 

"I’ll get his bags from the other 
room.” That was a voice Dasein 
didn’t recognize. 

Presently, with Piaget’s help, 


Dasein found himself in pajamas 
and in bed. He felt clear-headed, 
wide awake and lonely even with 
Piaget still in the room. 

Among strangers, Dasein 
thought. 

"Here, take this,” Piaget said. 
He pressed two pills into Dasein’s 
mouth, forced a glass of water on 
him. Dasein gulped, felt the pills 
rasp down his throat in a wash of 
water. 

"What was that?” Dasein asked 
as he pushed the glass away. 

"The iron and a sedative.” 

"I don’t want to sleep. The 
gas . . .” 

"You didn’t get enough gas to 
make that much difference. Now, 
you rest easy.” Piaget patted his 
shoulder. "Bed rest and fresh air 
are the best therapy you can get. 
Someone’ll look in on you from 
time to time tonight. I’ll check 
back on you in the morning.” 

"Someone,” Dasein said. "A 
nurse?” 

"Yes,” Piaget said, his voice 
brusk. "A nurse. You’ll be as safe 
here as in a hospital.” 

Dasein looked at the night be- 
yond the room’s window. Why 
the feeling of danger now, then? 
he wondered. Is it reaction? He 
could feel the sedative blurring 
his senses, soothing him. The 
sense of danger persisted. 

"Jenny will be happy to know 
you’re here,” Piaget said. He left 
the room, turning off the light, 
closing the door softly. 

Dasein felt he had been smoth- 
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ered in darkness. He fought down 
panic, restored himself to a sem- 
blance of calm. 

Jenny . . . Jenny . . . 

Marden’s odd conversation with 
the clerk, Johnson, returned to 
him. "... Jenny’s fellow from the 
school ...” 

What had Johnson thought? 
What was the thing Marden had 
cut short? 

Dasein fought the sedative. The 
drip-drip of water in the bathroom 
invaded his awareness. The room 
was an alien cell. 

Was it just an accident? 

He remembered the fragmented 
confusion of the instant when 
he’d focused on that hissing gas 
jet. Now, when the danger was 
past, he felt terror. 

It couldn’t have been an acci- 
dent! 

But why would Johnson want 
to kill him? 

The disconnected telephone call 
haunted Dasein. Was the line 
really down? What would Selador 
do? Selador knew the dangere 
here. 

Dasein felt the sedative pulling 
him down into sleep. He tried to 
focus on the investigation. It was 
such a fascinating project. He 
could hear Selador explaining the 
facets that made the Santaroga 
Project such a glittering gem— 

"Taken singly, no item in this 
collection of facts could be con- 
sidered alarming or worthy of 
extended attention. You might 
find it interesting that no person 


from Cloverdale, California, 
could be found in a mental hos- 
pital. It might be of passing in- 
terest to learn that the people of 
Hope, Missouri, consumed very 
little tobacco. Would you be 
alarmed to discover that all the 
businesses of Enumclaw, Wash- 
ington, were locally owned? Cer- 
tainly not. But when you bring 
all of these and the other facts 
together into a single commun- 
ity, something disturbing 
emerges. There is a difference 
at work here. ’’ 

The drip of water in the bath- 
room was a compelling distrac- 
tion. Dangerous difference, Da- 
sein thought. Who’ll look in on 
me? he wondered. 

It occurred to him to ask him- 
self then who had sounded the 
alarm. The breaking window had 
alerted someone. The most likely 
person would be Johnson, the 
room clerk. Why would he bring 
help to the person he was trying 
to kill? The paranoia in his own 
thoughts began to impress itself 
on Dasein. 

It was an accident, Dasein 
thought. It was an accident in a 
place of dangerous difference. 

Dasein’s morning began with a 
sensation of hunger. He awoke to 
cramping pains. Events of the 
night flooded into his memory. 
His head felt as though it had 
been kicked from the inside. 

Gently, he pushed himself up- 
right. There was a window direct- 
ly ahead of him with the green 
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branch of an oak tree directly 
across it. As though his mus- 
cles were controlled by some hid- 
den force, Dasein found himself 
looking up at the door to see if 
there was a gas jst. Nothing but 
a patch on the wallpaper to mark 
where one had been met his gaze. 

Holding his head as level as 
possible, Dasein .eased himself 
out of bed and into the bathroom. 
A cold shower restored some of 
his sense of reality. 

He kept telling himself; It was 
an accident. 

A blue jay was sitting on the 
oak branch screeching when Da- 
sein emerged from the bathroom. 
The sound sent little clappers of 
pain thi'ough Dasein’s head. He 
dressed hurriedly, hunger urging 
him. The bluejayhadbeenjoined 
by a companion. They screeched 
and darted at each other through 
the oak tree, their topknots 
twitching. Dasein gritted his teeth 
faced the mirror to tie his tie. As 
he was finishing the knot he saw 
reflected in the mirror the slow 
inward movement of the hall 
door. A corner of a wheeled tray 
appeared. Dishes clattered. The 
door swung wider. 

Jenny appeared in the doorway 
pushing the tray. Dasein stared at 
her in the mirror, his hands froz- 
en at the tie. She wore a red 
dress, her long black hair caught 
in a matching bandeau. Her skin 
displayed a healthy tan. Blue eyes 
stared back at him in the mirror. 
Her oval face was set in a look of 
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watchful waiting. Her mouth was 
as full as he remembered it, hesi- 
tating on the edge of a smUe, 
a dimple flickering at her left 
cheek. 

"Finish your tie,” she said. 
"I’ve brought you some break- 
fast.” Her voice had a well re- 
membered throaty, soothing 
tone. 

Dasein turned, moved toward 
her as though pulled by strings. 
Jenny abandoned the cart, met 
him half way. She came into 
his arms, lifting her lips to be 
kissed. Dasein, feeling the 
warmth of her kiss and the fam- 
iliar pressuie of her against him, 
experienced a sensation of com- 
ing home. 

Jenny pulled away, studied his 
face. "Oh, Gil,” she said, "I’ve 
missed you so much. Why didn’t 
you even write?” 

He stared at her, surprised to 
silence for a moment, then: "But 
I did write. You never answered.” 

She pushed away from him, 
her features contorted by a scowl. 
"Ohhh!” She stamped her foot. 

"Well, I see you found him.” 
It was Dr. Piaget in the doorway. 
He pushed the cart all the way 
into the room, closed the door. 

Jenny whirled on him. "Uncle 
Larry! Did you keep Gil’s letters 
from me?” 

Piaget looked from her to Da- 
sein. "Letters? What letters?” 

"Gil wrote and I never got the 
letters!” 

"Oh.” Piaget nodded. "Well 
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you know how they are at the 
post office sometimes — valley 
girl, fellow from outside.” 

"Ohhh! 1 could scratch their 
eyes out!” 

"Easy, girl.” Piaget smiled at 
Dasein. 

Jenny whirled back into Da- 
sein’s arms, surprised him with 
another kiss. He broke away 
slightly breathless. 

"There,” she said. "That’s for 
being here. Those old biddies at 
the post office can’t dump that 
in the trash basket.” 

"What old biddies?” Dasein 
asked. He felt he had missed part 
of the conversation. The warmth 
of Jenny’s kisses, her open as- 
sumption nothing had changed 
between them, left him feeling 
defenseless, wary. A year had 
passed, after all. He’d managed 
to stay away from here for a 
year — leaning on his wounded 
masculine ego, true, fearful he’d 
find Jenny married . . . lost to 
him forever. But what had she 
leaned on? She could’ve come to 
Berkeley, if only for a visit. 

And I could’ve come here. 

Jenny grinned. 

"Why’re you grinning?” he de- 
manded. "And you haven’t ex- 
plained this about the post office 
and the . . .” 

"I’m grinning because I’m so 
happy,” she said. "I’m grinning 
because I see the wheels going 
around in your head. Why didn’t 
one of us go see the other be- 
fore now? Well, you’re here as I 


knew you would be. I just knew 
you would be.” She hugged him 
impulsively, said: "About the 
post office . . .” 

"I think Gilbert’s breakfast is 
getting cold,” Piaget said. "You 
don’t mind if I call you Gilbert?” 

"He doesn’t mind,” Jenny said. 
Her voice was bantering, but there 
was a sudden stiffness in her 
body. She pushed away from Da- 
sein. 

Piaget lifted a cover from one 
of the plates on the cart, said: 
"Jaspers omelette, I see. Real 
Jaspers.” 

Jenny spoke defensively with a 
curious lack of vitality: "I made 
it myself in Johnson’s kitchen.” 

"I see,” Piaget said. "Yes . . . 
well, perhaps that’s best.” He in- 
dicated the plate. "Have at it, 
Gilbert.” 

The thought of food made Da- 
sein’s stomach knot with hunger. 
He wanted to sit down and bolt 
the omelette . . . but something 
made him hesitate. He couldn’t 
evade the nagging sense of dan- 
ger. 

"What’s this Jaspers busi- 
ness?” he asked. 

"Oh, that,” Jenny said, pulling 
the cart over to the chair by the 
desk. "That just means some- 
thing made with a product from 
the Co-op. This is our Cheddar in 
the omelette. Sit down and eat.” 

"You’ll like it,” Piaget said. He 
crossed the room, put a hand on 
Dasein’s shoulder, eased him into 
the chair. "Just let me have a 
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quick look at you.” He pinched 
Dasein’s left eai’ lobe, studied it, 
looked at his eyes. "You’re look- 
ing pretty fit. How’s the head?” 

"It’s better now. It was pretty 
fierce when I woke up.” 

"Okay. Eat your breakfast. 
Take it easy for a day or two. 
Let me know if you feel nau- 
seated again or have any general 
symptoms of lethargy. I suggest 
you eat liver for dinner, and I’ll 
have Jenny bring you some more 
iron pills. You weren’t in there 
long enough to cause you any 
permanent trouble.” 

"When I think of that Mr. John- 
son’s carelessness, I want to take 
one of his cleavers to him,” Jen- 
ny said. 

"We are bloodthirsty today, 
aren’t we,” Piaget said. 

Dasein picked up his fork, sam- 
pled the omelette. Jenny watched 
him, waiting. The omelette was 
delicious — moist and with a faint 
bite of cheese. He swallowed, 
smiled at her. 

Jenny grinned back. "You 
know,” she said, "that’s the first 
food I ever cooked for you.” 

"Don’t rush him off his feet, 
girl,” Piaget said. He patted her 
head, said: "I’ll leave you two 
for now. Why don’t you bring 
your young man along home for 
dinner? I’ll have Sarah make what 
he needs.” He glanced at Dasein. 
"That all right with you?” 

Dasein swallowed another bite 
of the omelette. The cheese left 
a tangy aftertaste that reminded 


him of the unpasteurized beer 
Burdeaux had served. "I’d be 
honored, sir,” he said. 

"Honored, yet,” Piaget said. 
"We’ll expect you around seven.” 
He glanced at his wristwatch. "It’s 
almost eight-thirty, Jenny. Aren’t 
you working today?” 

"I called George and told him 
I’d be late.” 

"He didn’t object?” 

"He knows ... I have a friend 
. . . visiting.” She blushed. 

"Like that, eh? Well, don’t get 
into any trouble.” Piaget turned, 
lumbered from the room with a 
head-down purposeful stride. 

Jenny turned a shy, question- 
ing smile on Dasein. "Don’t mind 
Uncle Larry,” she said. "His mind 
darts around like that — one 
subject then another. He’s a veiy 
real, wonderful person.” 

"Where do you work?” Dasein 
asked. 

"At the Co-op.” 

"The cheese factory?” 

"Yes. I’m . . . I’m on the in- 
spection line.” 

Dasein swallowed, reminded 
himself he was here to do a mar- 
ket study. He was a spy. And 
what would Jenny say when she 
discovered that? But Jenny posed 
a new puzzle. She had a superior 
talent for clinical psychology — 
even according to Dr. Selador, 
whose standards were high. Yet 
. . . she worked in the cheese 
factory. 

"Isn’t there any work ... in 
your line here?” he asked. 
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"It’s a good job,” she said. 
She sat down on the edge of the 
desk, swung her legs. "Finish 
your breakfast. I didn’t make that 
coffee. It’s out of the hotel um. 
Don’t drink it if it’s too strong. 
There’s orange juice in the metal 
pitcher. I remembered you take 
your coffee black and didn’t bring 
any . . .” 

"Whoa!” he said. 

"I’m talking too much I know 
it,” she said. She hugged her- 
self. "Oh, GU, I’m so happy you’re 
here. Finish your breakfast and 
you can take me across to the 
Co-op. Maybe I can take you on 
the guided tour. It’s a fascinating 
place. There are lots of dark cor- 
ners back in the storage cave.” 

Sasein drained his coffee, 
shook his head. "Jenny, you are 
incorrigible.” 

"GU, you’re going to love it 
here. I know you are,” she said. 

Dasein wiped his lips on his 
napkin. She was still in love with 
him. He could see that in every 
look. And he ... he felt the 
same way about her. It was stUl 
love me love my valley, though. 
Her words betrayed it. Dasein 
sighed. He could see the blank 
wall of an unresolvable differ- 
ence looming ahead of them. If 
her love could stand the discov- 
ery of his true role here, could 
it also stand breaking away from 
the valley? Would she come away 
with him? 

"GU, are you all right?” she 
asked. 


He pushed his chair back, got 
up. "Yes. I’m . . .” 

The telephone rang. 

Jenny reached behind her on 
the desk, brought the receiver to 
her ear. "Dr. Dasein’s room.” 
She grinned at Dasein. The grin 
turned to a scowl. "Oh, it’s you, 
Mr. Pern Johnson, is it? Well, 
I’ll tell you a thing or two, Mr. 
Johnson! I think you’re a crimin- 
al the way you almost killed Dr. 
Dasein! If you’d . . . No! Don’t 
you try to make excuses! Open 
gas jets in the rooms! I think Dr. 
Dasein ought to sue you for every 
cent you have!” 

A tinny, rasping noise came 
from the phone. Dasein recog- 
nized only a few words. The grin 
returned to Jenny’s face. "It’s 
Jenny Sorge, that’s who it is,” 
she said. "Don’t you . . . well. 
I’ll tell you if you’ll be quiet for 
a minute! I’m here bringing Dr. 
Dasein what the doctor ordered 
for him — a good breakfast. He 
doesn’t dare eat anything you’d 
have prepared for him. It’d prob- 
ably have poison in it!” 

Dasein crossed to a trunk stand 
where his suitcase had been left, 
opened it. He spoke over his 
shoulder. "Jenny, what’s he 
want, for heaven’s sake?” 

She waved him to silence. 

Dasein rinnmaged in the suit- 
case looking for his briefcase. He 
tried to remember what had been 
done with it in the confusion of 
the previous night, looked around 
the room. No sign of it. Some- 
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one had gone to the other room 
for his things. Maybe whoever it 
was had missed the briefcase. Da- 
sein thought of the case’s con- 
tents , wet his lips with his tongue . 
Every step of his program to un- 
ravel the mystery of the Santaro- 
ga Barrier was outlined there. In 
the wrong hands, that informa- 
tion could cause him trouble, 
throw up new barriers. 

"I’ll tell him,” Jenny said. 

"Wait a minute,” Dasein said. 
"I want to talk to him.” He took 
the phone from her. "Johnson?” 

"What do you want?” There 
was that twangy belligerency, but 
Dasein couldn’t blame him after 
the treatment he’d received from 
Jenny. 

"My briefcase,” Dasein said. 
"It was in the other room. Would 
you send up someone with a key 
and . . .” 

"Your damned briefcase isn’t in 
that room, mister! I cleaned the 
place out and I ought to know.” 

"Then where is it?” Dasein 
asked. 

"If it’s that case you were so 
touchy about last night, I saw 
Captain Marden leave with some- 
thing that looked like it last night 
after all the commotion you 
caused.” 

"I caused?” Outrage filled Da- 
sein’s voice. "See here, Johnson! 
You stop twisting the facts!” 

After only a heartbeat of si- 
lence, Johnson said: "I was, 
wasn’t I? Sorry.” 

Johnson’s abrupt candor dis- 


armed the psychologist in Dasein. 
In a way, it reminded him of Jen- 
ny. Santarogans, he found, dis- 
played a lopsided reality that was 
both attractive and confusing. 
When he’d collected his thoughts, 
all Dasein could say was: "What 
would Marden be doing with my 
case?” 

"That’s for him to say and you 
to find out,” Johnson said with 
all his old belligerence. There was 
a sharp click as he broke the con- 
nection. 

Dasein shook his head, put the 
phone back on its hook. 

"A1 Marden wants you to have 
lunch with him at the Blue Ewe,” 
Jeimy said. 

"Hmmm?” He looked up at 
her, bemused, her words taking 
a moment to register. "Marden 
. . .lunch?” 

"Twelve noon. The Blue Ewe’s 
on the Avenue of the Giants 
where it goes through town . . . 
on the right just past the first 
cross street.” 

"Marden? The Highway patrol 
captain?” 

"Yes. Johnson just passed the 
message along.” She slipped 
down off the desk, a flash of 
knees, a swirl of the red skirt. 
"Come along. Escort me to 
work.” 

Dasein picked up his suitcoat, 
allowed himself to be led from 
the room. 

That damn’ briefcase with all 
its forms and notes and letters, 
he thought. The whole show! 
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But it gave him a perverse feeling 
of satisfaction to know that ev- 
erything would be out in the open. 
I wasn’t cut out to be a cloak 
and dagger type. 

There was no escaping the real- 
ization, though, that revelation 
of his real purpose here would 
intensify Santaroga’s conspiracy 
of silence. 

And how would Jenny react? 

Dasein’s first impression of the 
Jaspers Cheese Cooperative with 
the people at work in and around 
it was that the place was a hive. 
It loomed whitely behind its fence 
as Jenny led him from the Inn. 
He found it an odd companion 
for the inn, just across the road, 
nestled against a steep hill, pok- 
ing odd squares and rectangles 
up onto an outcropping. The pre- 
vious night’s brooding look had 
been replaced by this appearance 
of humming efficiency with elec- 
tric carts buzzing across the yard, 
their platforms loaded with ob- 
long packages. People walked 
with a leaning sense of purpose. 

A hive, Dasein thought. There 
must be a queen inside and these 
were the workers, guarding, ga- 
thering food. 

A uniformed guard, a police 
dog on a leash beside him, took 
Dasein’s name as Jenny intro- 
duced him. The guard opened a 
gate in the chain link fence. His 
dog grinned wolfishly at Dasein, 
whined. 

Dasein remembered the baying 


he’d heard when he’d first look- 
ed down into the valley. That had 
been less than fourteen hours 
ago, Dasein relaized. The time felt 
stretched out, longer. He asked 
himself why dogs guarded the Co- 
op. The question bothered him. 

The yard they crossed was an 
immaculate concrete surface. 
Now that he was close to the 
factory, Dasein saw that it was a 
complex of structures that had 
been j oined by filling the between 
areas with odd additions and cov- 
ered walkways. 

Jenny’s mood changed marked- 
ly once they were well inside the 
grounds. Dasein saw her become 
more assertive, sure of herself. 
She introduced Dasein to four 
persons while crossing the yard 
— Willa Bordeaux among them. 
Willa turned out to be a small 
husky-voiced young woman with 
a face that was almost ugly in its 
tiny, concise sharpness. She had 
her father’s deeps-of-darkness 
skin, a petite figure. 

"I met your father last night,” 
Dasein said. 

"Daddy told me,” she said. 
She turned, a knowing look on 
Jenny, added: "Anything I can 
do, just tell me, honey.” 

"Maybe later,” Jennysaid. "We 
have to be running.” 

"You’re going to like it here, 
Gilbert Dasein,” Willa said. She 
turned away with a wave, hur- 
ried across the yard. 

Disturbed by the undertones of 
the conversation, Dasein allowed 
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himself to be led down a side bay, 
into a wide door that opened on- 
to an aisle between stacked car- 
tons of Jaspers Cheese. Some- 
where beyond the stacks there 
was a multiplexity of sounds — 
hissings, stampings, gurgling wa- 
ter, a clank-clank-clank. 

The aisle ended in a short flight 
of wide steps, up to a loading 
bay with hand trucks racked along 
its edge. Jenny led him through 
a door marked office. 

It was such an ordinary place- 
clips of order forms racked along 
a wall, two desks with women 
seated at them typing, a long 
counter with a gate at one end, 
windows opening onto the yard 
and a view of the inn, a door 
labeled "Manager” beyond the 
women. 

The door opened as Dasein and 
Jenny stopped at the counter. 
Out stepped one of the card play- 
ers from the Inn’s dining room— 
the balding sandy hair, the deep- 
ly cleft chin and wide mouth— 
George Nis. The heavily lidded 
blue eyes swept past Dasein to 
Jenny. 

"Problems in Bay Nine, Jen- 
ny,” Nis said. "You’re needed 

"Oh, darn!” Jenny said. 

"I’ll take care of your friend,” 
Nis said. "We’ll see if we can’t 
let you off early for your dinner 
date.” 

Jenny squeezed Dasein’s hand, 
said: "Darling, forgive me. Duty 
and all that.” She blinked asmhe 
at him, whirled and was back 


out the door, the red skirt swirl- 
ing. 

The women at their typewriters 
looked up, seemed to take in Da- 
sein with one look, went back to 
their work. Nis came to the gate 
in the counter, opened it. 

"Come on in. Dr. Dasein.” He 
extended a hand. 

The handshake was firm, cas- 
ual. 

Dasein followed the man into 
an oak paneled office, unable to 
get his mind off the fact that Nis 
knew about the dinner date with 
Jenny. How could the man know? 
Piaget had extended the invita- 
tion only a few minutes before. 

They sat down separated by a 
wide desk, its top empty of papers. 
The chairs were padded, com- 
fortable with sloping arms. In 
large frames behind Nis hung an 
aerial photograph of the Co-op 
and what appeared to beagroimd 
plan. Dasein recognized the lay- 
out of the yard and front of the 
building. The back became heavy 
dark lines that wandered off into 
the hill like the tributaries of a 
river. They were labeled with the 
initial 'J’ and numbers — 'J-5’ 
. . . 'J-14’ 

Nis saw the direction of Da- 
sein’s gaze, said: "Those are the 
storage caverns —constant temp 
erature and hmnidity.” He cough 
ed discreetly behind a hand, said: 
"You catch us at an embarras 
sing moment Dr. Dasein. I’vo 
nobody I can release to show you 
through the plant. Could Jenny 
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bring you back another day?” 

"At your convenience,” Dasein 
said. He studied Nis, feeling oddly 
wary, on guard. 

"Please don’t wear any cologne 
or hair dressing or anything like 
that when you come,” Nis said. 
"You’ll notice that our women 
wear no makeup, and we don’t 
allow female visitors from outside 
to go into the cave or storage 
areas. It’s quite easy to contam- 
inate the culture, give an odd 
flavor to an entire batch.” 

Dasein was suddenly acutely 
aware of the aftershave lotion 
he’d used that morning. 

"I’ll be pure and clean,” he 
said. He looked to the right out 
the windows, caught suddenly by 
motion there on the road be- 
tween the Co-op and the Inn. 

A peculiar high-wheeled vehicle 
went lurching past. Dasein count- 
ed eight pairs of wheels. They 
appeared to be at least fifteen feet 
in diameter, big ballooning 
doughnuts that hummed on the 
pavement. The wheels were slung 
on heavy arms like insect legs. 

In an open cab, high up in 
front, four leashed hounds seated 
behind him, rode A1 Marden. He 
appeared to be steering by using 
two vertical handles. 

"What in the devil is that?” 
Dasein demanded. He jumped up, 
crossed to the window to get a 
better look at the machine as it 
sped down the road. "Isn’t that 
Captain Marden driving it?” 

"That’s our game warden’s 


bush buggy,” Nis said. "AI acts 
as game warden sometimes when 
the regular man’s sick or busy on 
something else. Must’ve been out 
patroling the south hills. Heard 
there were some deer hunters 
from outside messing around 
there this morning.” 

"You don’t allow outsiders to 
hunt in the valley, is that it?” 

"Nobody hunts in the valley,” 
Nis corrected him. "Too much 
chance of stray bullets hitting 
someone. Most of the people a- 
round this area know our law, 
but we occasionally get someone 
from down south who blunders 
in. There’re very few places the 
buggy can’t get to them, though. 
We set them straight in a hurry.” 

. Dasein imagined that giant 
wheeled monstrosity lurching 
over the brush, descending on 
some hapless hunter who’d blun- 
dered into the valley. He found 
his sympathies with the hunter. 

"I’ve never seen a vehicle like 
that before,” Dasein said. "Some- 
thing new?” 

"Sam, Sam Scheler, built the 
bush buggy ten, twelve years 
ago,” Nis said. "We were getting 
poachers from over by Porter- 
ville. They don’t bother us any- 
more.” 

"I imagine not.” 

"Hope you’ll forgive me,” Nis 
said. "I do have a great deal of 
work and we’re shorthanded to- 
day. Get Jenny to bring you back 
later in the week . . . after . . . 
well, later in the week.” 
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After what"? Dasein wondered. 
He found himself oddly alert. 
He’d never before felt this clear- 
headed. He wondered if it could 
be some strange aftereffect of 
the gas. 

"I’ll, ah, let myself out,” he 
said, rising. 

"The gate guard will be expect- 
ing you,” Nis said. He remained 
seated, his gaze fixed on Dasein 
with an odd intensity until the 
door closed between them. 

The women in the outer office 
glanced up as Dasein let himself 
through the counter gate, went 
back to their work. A gang of 
men was loading hand trucks on 
the ramp when Dasein emerged. 
He felt their eyes boring into him 
as he made his way down the dock 
above them. A sliding door off to 
the left opened suddenly. Dasein 
glimpsed a long table with a con- 
veyor belt down its middle, aline 
of men and women working along 
it, sorting packages. 

Something about the people in 
that line caught his attention. 
They were oddly dull-eyed, slow 
in their actions. Dasein saw their 
legs beneath the table. The legs 
appeared to be held in stocks. 

The door closed. 

Dasein continued out into the 
sunshine, disturbed by what he 
had seen. Those workers had ap- 
peared . . . mentally retarded. 
He crossed the yard wondering. 
Problems in Bay 9? Jenny was a 
competent psychologist. More 
than competent. What did she do 


here? What did she really do? 

The gate guard nodded to him, 
said: "Come again Dr. Dasein.” 
The man went into his little 
house, lifted a telephone, spoke 
briefly into it. 

'The gate guard will be expect- 
ing you, ’ Dasein thought. 

He crossed to the Inn, ran light- 
ly up the steps and into the lobby. 
A gray-haired woman sat behind 
the desk working at an adding 
machine. She looked up at Dasein. 

"Could I get a line out to Ber- 
keley?” he asked. 

"All the lines are out,” she 
said. "Some trouble with a brush 
fire.” 

"Thanks.” 

Dasein went outside, paused 
on the long porch, scanned the 
sky. Brush fire? There wasn’t a 
sign or smell of smoke. 

Everything about Santaroga 
could appear so natiwal, he 
thought, if it weren’t for the un- 
derlying sense of strangeness and 
secrecy that made his neck hairs 
crawl. 

Dasein took a deep breath, went 
down to his truck, nru-sed it to 
life. 

This time, he took the turn to 
'City Center.’ The Avenue of the 
Giants widened to four lanes pres- 
ently with homes and business 
mixed at seeming random on bolli 
sides. A park opened on the left 
— pavedpaths, central bandstand, 
flower borders. Beyond the park, 
a stone church lifted an imposing 
spire into the sky. The sign on its 
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lawn read: "Church of All Faiths 
. . . Sermon: 'Intensity of God re- 
sponse as a function of anxiety.’ ’’ 

Intensity of God response? Da- 
sein wondered. It was quite the 
oddest sermon announcement he 
had ever seen. He made a mental 
note to try and catch that sermon 
on Sunday. 

The people on the streets began 
to catch Dasein’s attention. Their 
alertness, the brisk .way they 
moved, was a contrastjto the dull- 
ness of the line he’d seen in the 
Co-op. Who were those dull crea- 
tures? For that matter^ who were 
these swiftly striding folk on the 
streets? ^ 

There was vitality aiid a happy 
freedom in the people he saw, 
Dasein realized. He wondered if 
the mood could be infectious. He 
had never felt more vital himself. 

Dasein noted a sign on his 
right just past the park: a gam- 
boling sheep with the letters 
"Blue Ewe” carved in a rolling 
script. It was a windowless front 
faced with blue stone, an imper- 
sonal facade broken only by wide 
double doors containing one 
round glass port each. 

So Marden wanted to have 
lunch with him there. Why? It 
seemed obvious the patrol cap- 
tain had taken the briefcase. Was 
he going to pull the 'go-and- 
never- darken - my - door’ routine 
he’d used on the hapless sales- 
man in the dining room of the 
Inn? Or would it be something 
more subtle designed for 'Jenny’s 


friend from the school?’ 

At the far end of the town, the 
street widened once more to open 
a broad access to a twelve-sided 
service station. Dasein slowed his 
truck to admire the structure. It 
was the largest service station he 
had ever seen. A canopy structure 
jutted from each of the twelve 
sides. Beneath each canopy were 
three rows of pumps, each row 
designed to handle four vehicles. 
Just beyond it, separated from 
the giant wheel of the station, 
stood a building containing rows 
of grease racks. Behind the sta- 
tion was a football-field sized 
parking area with a large building 
at the far end labeled "Garage.” 

Dasein drove into the station, 
stopped at an outside row of 
pumps, got out to study the lay- 
out. He counted twenty grease 
racks, six cars being serviced. 
Cars were coming and going all 
around him. It was another hive. 
He wondered why none of the 
datum-data mentioned this com- 
plex. The place swarmed with 
young men in neat blue-gray uni- 
forms. 

One of the neat young men 
came trotting up to Dasein, said: 
"What grade, sir?” 

"Grade?” 

"What octane gas do you 
want?” 

"What do you have?” 

"Eighty, ninety and a hundred- 
plus.” 

"Fill it with ninety and check 
the oil.” 
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Dasein left the young man to 
his labors, walked out toward the 
street to get a better persepctive 
on the station. It covered at least 
four acres, he estimated. He re- 
turned to the truck as the yoimg 
man emerged from beneath the 
hood holding the dipstick. 

"Your oil’s down a bit more 
than a quart,” the young man 
said. 

"Put in thirty weight deter- 
gent,” Dasein said. 

"Excuse me,” he said, "but I 
heard this clunker drive in. We 
carry an aircraft grade of forty 
weight. I’d recommend you use 
it. You won’t burn quite as 
much.” 

"What’s it cost?” 

"Same as all the others — thirty- 
five cents a quart.” 

"Okay,” Daseinshook his head. 
Aircraft grade at that price? 
Where did Mr. Sam buy it? 

"How do you like Santaroga?” 
the young man asked, his voice 
bright with the invitation for a 
compliment. 

"Fine,” Dasein said. "Beautifrd 
little town. You know, this is the 
biggest service station I’ve ever 
seen. It’s a wonder there haven’t 
been any newspaper or magazine 
articles about it.” 

"Old Sam doesn’t cotton to pub- 
licity,” the attendant said. 

"Why’s it so daiim’ big?” Da- 
sein asked. 

"Has to be big. It’s the only 
one in the valley.” The yoimg 
man worked his way around the 


engine, checking the water in the 
radiator, the level in the battery. 
He grinned at Dasein. "Kinda 
surprises most outsiders. We find 
it handy. Some of the farmers 
have their ownpumps and there’s 
service at the airport, but they 
all get their supplies through 
Sam.” He closed the hood. 

"And where does Old Sam get 
his supplies?” 

The attendant leveled a prob- 
ing stare at Dasein. "I sure hope 
you haven’t taken on a sideline 
with one of the big oil compan- 
ies, sir,” he said. "If you’re think- 
ing of selling to Sam, forget it.” 

"I’m just curious,” Daseinsaid. 
The attendant’s choice of words 
was puzzling. Sideline? Dasein 
chose to ignore it for the moment, 
intent on the larger question. 

"Sam orders his supplies once 
a year on open bid,” the attend- 
ant said. He topped off the truck’s 
gas tank, returned the hose to its 
holder. "This year it’s a little 
company in Oklahoma. They 
truck it up here in convoys.” 

"That so?” 

"I wouldn’t say if it weren’t.” 

"I wasn’t questioning your 
word,” Dasein said. "I was regis- 
tering surprise.” 

"Don’t see much to get sur- 
prised about. Person ought to 
buy where he gets the most value 
for his money. That’ll be three 
dollars and three cents.” 

Dasein counted out the change, 
said: ' ' Is there a pay phone around 
here?” 
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"If you’re making a local call, 
there’s a phone inside you can 
use, Dr. Dasein,’’ the attendant 
said. "The pay phones are over 
there beside the rack building, 
but no sense wasting your time 
if you’re calling outside. Lines 
are down. There was a fire over 
on the ridge.’’ 

Dasein went to full alert, glared 
at the attendant. "How’d you 
know my name?” he demanded. 

"Heck, mister, it’s all over 
town. You’re Jenny’s fellow from 
the city. You’re the reason she 
sends all the locals packing.” 

The grin that went with this 
statement should have been com- 
pletely disarming, but it only 
made Dasein more wary. 

"You’re going to like it here,” 
the attendant said. "Everybody 
does.” The grin faded somewhat. 
"If you’ll excuse me, sir. I’ve 
other cars to service.” 

Dasein found himself staring 
at a retreating back. He suspected 
I might represent an oil com- 
pany, Dasein thought, but he 
knows my name . . . and he 

knows about Jenny. It was a 
curious disparity and Dasein felt 
it should tell him something. It 
could be the simple truth, though. 

A long green Chrysler Imperial 
pulled into the empty space on 
the other side of the pumps. The 
driver, a fat man smoking a cigar- 
ette in a holder, leaned out, asked: 
"Hey! This the road out to 395?” 

"Straight ahead,” Dasein said. 


"Any gas stations along the 
way?” 

"Not here in the valley,” Da- 
sein said. "Maybe something out- 
side.” He shrugged. "I’ve never 
been out that way.” 

"You damn’ natives,” the driv- 
er growled. The Imperial shot 
ahead in a surge of power, swer- 
ved out onto the avenue and was 
gone. 

"Up yours,” Dasein muttered. 
"Who the hell you calling a na- 
tive?” 

He climbed into his truck, turn- 
ed back the way he had come. At 
the fork, he headed up the moun- 
tain toward Porterville. The road 
climbed up, up — winding its 
way out of the redwoods and into 
a belt of oaks. He came at last 
to the turn off where he’d taken 
his first long look at the valley. 
He pulled out and parked. 

A light smoky haze obscured 
details, but the Co-op stood out 
plainly and the slash burner of 
a sawmill off to the left. The town 
itself was a patch of color in the 
trees — tile roofs — and there 
was a serpentine river line out 
of the hills straight across from 
him. Dasein glanced at his wrist- 
watch — five minutes to ten. He 
debated going out to Porterville 
and placing his call to Selador 
there. That would crowd him on 
the date with Harden, though. 
He decided to post a letter to 
Selador, have the "burned out 
phone lines” story checked from 
that end. 
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Without his briefcase and notes, 
Dasein felt at a disadvantage. He 
rummaged in the glove compart- 
ment, found a small gas-record 
notebook and stub of pencil, be- 
gan setting down his observa- 
tions for later formal entry in 
his report. 

"The township itself is small,” 
he wrote, "but it appears to serve 
a large market area. There are a 
great many people about during 
the day. Note 12 double pumps 
in service station. Transients? 

"Odd alertness about the na- 
tives. Sharpness of attitude 
toward each other and outsiders. 

"Question local use of Jaspers 
products. Why won’t the cheese 
travel? What’s the reason for the 
decided local preference? It tastes 
different from what I bought out- 
side. What about aftertaste? Sub^ 
jective? What relationship to the 
beer? 

"Investigate use of Jaspers as 
a label. Adjective?” 

Something big and moving 
through the trees on the hill be- 
yond the Co-op. The movement 
caught Dasein’s attention. He stu- 
died it a moment. Too many trees 
intervened to permit a clear look. 

Dasein went ai'ound to the 
camper back, found his binoculars 
there. He focused them on the 
movement in the trees. The 
doughnut-wheeled bush buggy 
leaped into view. Marden was 
driving. It threaded its way 
through trees and buck brush. 
The thing appeared to be herding 


something ... or someone. Da- 
sein scanned ahead for a clearing, 
found one, waited. Three men in 
hunting clothes emerged, hands 
clasped over their heads. Two 
dogs flanked them, watchful, 
guarding. The hunters appeared 
angry, frightened. 

The group angled down into a 
stand of redwoods, was lost to 
view. Dasein climbed back into 
the cab, made a note on what he 
had seen. 

It was all of a pattern, he 
thought. There were things that 
could be resolved by natural, logi- 
cal explanations. A law enforce- 
ment officer had picked up three 
illegal hunters. That was what 
law enforcement officers were 
supposed to do. But the incident 
carried what Dasein was coming 
to recognize as a Santaroga twist. 
There was something about it out 
of phase with the way the rest of 
the worid operated. 

He headed his truck back into 
the vailey, determined to ques- 
tion Marden about the captive 
hunters. 

The Blue Ewe’s interior was a 
low-key grotto, its walls painted 
in varying intensities of pastel 
blue. Rather ordinary banquette 
booths with tabies flanked an 
open area of tables and chairs. 
A long bar with a mirror decor- 
ated by dancing sheep occupied 
the back wali. 

Marden awaited him in one of 
the booths. A tall iced drink stood 
in front of him. The Patrol cap- 
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tain appeared relaxed, his red 
hair neatly combed. The collar 
tabs of his uniform shirt carried 
the double bars of a captain. He 
wore no coat. His eyes followed 
Dasein’s approach with an alert 
directness. 

"Care for a drink?” he asked as 
Dasein sat down. 

"What’s that you’re having?” 
Dasein nodded at the iced drink. 

"Kind of an orange beer with 
Jaspers.” 

"I’ll try it,” Dasein said. 

Marden raised a hand toward 
the bar, called: "Another ade, 
Jim.” He returned his attention 
to Dasein. "How’s your head to- 
day?” 

"I’m fine,” Dasein said. He 
found himself feeling edgy, won- 
dering how Marden would bring 
up the subject of the briefcase. 
The drink was put in front of 
him. Dasein welcomed it as a 
distraction, sipped it. His tongue 
encountered a sharp orange flavor 
with the tangy, biting overtone of 
Jaspers. 

"Oh, about your briefcase,” 
Marden said. 

Dasein put down his drink with 
careful deliberation, met Mar- 
den’s level, measuring stare. 
"Yes?” 

"Hope it hasn’t inconvenienced 
you, my taking it.” 

"Not too much.” 

"I was curious about technique 
mostly,” Marden said. "I already 
knew why you were here, of 
course.” 
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"Oh?” Dasein studied Marden 
carefully for a clue to the man’s 
mood. How could he know about 
the project? 

Marden took a long swallow of 
the orange beer, wiped his mouth. 
"Great stuff, this.” 

"Very tasty,” Dasein agreed. 

"You’ve laid out a pretty rou- 
tine approach, really,” Marden 
said. He stared at Dasein. "You 
know. I’ve the fimny feeling you 
don’t realize how you’re being 
used.” 

There was amusement in Mar- 
den’s narrow face. It touched off 
abrupt anger in Dasein, and ha 
struggled to hide his reaction. 
"What’s that supposed to mean?” 
he asked. 

"Would it interest you to know 
you’ve been a subject of discus- 
sion before our Town Council?” 
Marden asked. 

"Me?” 

"You. Several times. We knew 
they’d get to you sooner or later. 
Took ’em longer than we ex- 
pected.” Marden shook his head. 
"We circulated a photograph of 
you to key people — waiters, wai- 
tresses, bartenders, clerks ...” 

"Service station attendants,” 
Dasein said. The pattern was be- 
coming clear. He made no attempt 
to conceal his anger. How dared 
they? 

Marden was sweet reasonable- 
ness. "They were bound to get 
wind of the fact that one of our 
girls was sweet on you,” he said. 
"That’s an edge, you understand. 


You use any edge you can find.” 

"Who’s this they you keep re- 
ferring to?” Dasein demanded. 

"Hmmmm,” Marden said. 

Dasein took three deep breaths 
to calm himself. He had never 
really expected to hide his pm- 
pose here indefinitely, but he had 
hoped for more time before ex- 
posure. What the devil was this 
crazy patrol captain talking 
about? 

"You pose quite a problem,” 
Marden said. 

"Well, don’t try tossing me out 
of the valley the way you did 
that stupid salesman last night or 
those hunters you got today,” 
Dasein said. "I’m obeying the 
law.” 

"Toss you out? Wouldn’t think 
of it. Say, what would you like 
to eat? We did come here for 
lunch.” 

Dasein found himself psycho- 
logically off balance, his anger 
diverted by this sudden change 
of subject, his whole attitude 
hampered by feelings of guilt. 

"I’m not hungry,” he growled. 

"You will be by the time the 
food gets here. I’ll order for both 
of us.” Marden signaled the wait- 
er, said: "Two salads Jaspers on 
the special lunch.” 

"I’m not hungry,” Dasein in- 
sisted. 

"You will be.” Marden smiled. 
"Hear a big two-fisted outsider 
in a Chrysler Imperial called you 
a native today. Did that tick you 
off?” 
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"News certainly gets around 
here,” Dasein said. 

"It certainly does, Doc. Of 
course, what that fellow’s mistake 
says to me is that you’re just a 
natural Santarogan. Jenny didn’t 
make any mistake about you.” 

"Jenny has nothing to do with 
this.” 

"She has everything to do with 
it Doc. Larry needs another psy- 
chologist and Jeimy says you’re 
one of the best. We can make a 
good place here in the valley for 
a fellow Uke you.” 

"How big a place?” Dasein ask- 
ed, his mind on the two investi- 
gators who’d died here. "About 
six feet long and six feet deep?” 

"Why don’t you stop running 
away from yourself, Dasein?” 

"I learned early,” Dasein said, 
"that a good run was better than 
a bad stand.” 

"Huh?” Maiden turned a puz- 
zled frown on him. 

"I’m not running away from 
myself,” Dasein said. "That’s 
what I mean. But I’m not going 
to stand still while you order my 
life for me the way you ordered 
those salads.” 

"You don’t like the food, you 
don’t have to eat it,” Mar den 
said. "Am I to understand you 
won’t consider the job Larry’s 
offering?” 

Dasein looked down at the ta- 
ble, absorbing the implications 
of the offer. The smart thing 
would be to play along, he knew. 
This was his opportunity to get 


behind the Santaroga Barrier, to 
find out what really went on in 
the valley. But he couldn’t es- 
cape the thought of the Town 
Council at its meetings, question- 
ing Jenny about him, no doubt, 
discussing preparations for the 
Dasein invasion! The anger 
wouldn’t stay down. 

"You and Jermy and the rest, 
you have it all figured out, eh?” 
he asked. "Throw the poor sucker 
a bone. Buy him off with a . . .” 

"Slack off, Doc,” Marden said. 
The voice was level and still with 
that tone of amusement. "I’m 
appealing to your intelligence, 
not to your greed. Jenny says 
you’re a very sharp fellow. That’s 
what we’re coimting on.” 

Dasein gripped his hands into 
fists beneath the table, brought 
himself under control. So they 
thought he was a poor innocent 
jerk to be maneuvered by a pretty 
female and money! 

"You think I’m being used,” 
he said. 

"We know you’re being used.” 

"You haven’t said by whom.” 

"Who’s behind it? A group of 
financiers. Doc, who don’t like 
what Santaroga represents. They 
want in and th^y can’t get in.” 

"The Santaroga Barrier,” Da- 
sein said. 

"That’s what they call it.” 

"Who are they?” 

"You want names? Maybe we’ll 
give them to you if that suits our 
piuposes.” 

"You want to use me too?” 
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"That isn’t the way Santaroga 
runs, Dasein.” 

The salads came. Dasein looked 
down into an inviting array of 
greens, diced chicken and a 
creamy golden dressing. A pang 
of hunger gripped him. He sam- 
pled a bite of chicken with the 
dressing, tasted the now familiar 
tang of a Jaspers cheese in it. 
The damned stuff was ubiquitous, 
he thought. But he had to admit 
it was delicious. Perhaps there 
was something in the claim that 
it wouldn’t travel. 

"Pretty good, isn’t it?” Harden 
asked. 

"Yes, it is.” He studied the pa- 
trol captain a moment. "How 
does Santaroga run, Captain?” 

"Council government with 
Town Meeting veto, annual elec- 
tions. Every resident above age 
eighteen has one vote.” 

"Basic Democracy,” Dasein 
said. "Very nice when you have 
a community this size, but ...” 

"We had three thousand voters 
and fifty-eight himdi-ed proxies 
at the last Town Meeting,” Har- 
den said. "It can be done if people 
are interested in governing them- 
selves. We’re interested, Dasein. 
That’s how Santaroga’s run.” 

Dasein gulped the bite of salad 
in his mouth, put down his fork. 
Almost nine thousand people 
over eighteen in the valley! That 
was twice as many as he’d esti- 
mated. What did they all do? A 
place like this couldn’t exist by 


taking in each other’s wash. 

"You want me to marry Jenny, 
settle here — another voter,” 
Dasein said. "Is that it?” 

"That’s what Jenny appears to 
want. We tried to discourage her, 
but ...” He shrugged. 

"Discomrage her — like inter- 
fering with the mails?” 

"What?” 

Dasein saw Marden’s obvious 
puzzlement, told him about the 
lost letters. 

"Those damn’ biddies,” Har- 
den said. "I guess I’ll have to go 
town there and read them the riot 
act. But that doesn’t change 
things, really.” 

"No?” 

"No. You love Jenny, don’t 
you?” 

"Of course I love her!” 

It was out before Dasein could 
consider his answer. He heard his 
own voice, realized how basic this 
emotion was. Of course he loved 
Jenny. He’d been sick with long- 
ing for her. It was a wonder he’d 
managed to stay away this long- 
testimony to woimded masculine 
pride and the notion he’d been 
rejected. 

Stupid pride! 

"Well, fine,” Harden said. 
"Finish your lunch, go look 
around the valley, and tonight 
you talk things over with Jenny.” 

He can’t really believe it’s that 
simple, Dasein thought. 

"Here,” Harden said. He 
brought Dasein’s briefcase from 
the seat, put it on the table be- 
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tween them. "Make your market 
study. They already know every- 
thing you can find out. That’s 
not really how they want to use 
you.” 

"How do they want to use 
me?” 

"Find out for yourself, Doc. 
That’s the only way you’ll be- 
lieve it.” 

Harden returned to his salad, 
eating with gusto. 

Dasein put down his fork, ask- 
ed: "What happened to those 
hunters you picked up today?” 

"We cut off their heads and 
pickled them,” Harden said. 
"What’d you think? They were 
fined and sent packing. You want 
to see the court records?” 

"What good would that do?” 

"You know, Doc,”Mardensaid, 
pointing a fork at Dasein, "you’re 
taking this much the same way 
Win did— Win Burdeaux!” 

Taking what? Dasein won- 
dered. But he asked; "How did 
Win take it?” 

"He fought it. That’s accord- 
ing to pattern, naturally. He caved 
in rather quickly, though, as I 
remember. Win was tired of run- 
ning even before he got to San- 
taroga.” 

"You amateur psychologists,” 
Dasein sneered. 

"That’s right. Doc. We could 
use another good professional.” 

Dasein felt baffled by Harden’s 
unassailable good nature. 

"Eat your salad,” Harden said. 
"It’s good for what ails you.” 


Dasein took another bite of the 
chicken drenched in Jaspers 
sauce. He had to admit the food 
was making him feel better. His 
head felt clear, mind alert. Hunger 
crept up on one at times, he 
knew. Food took off the pres- 
sures, allowed the mind to func- 
tion. 

Harden finished eating, sat 
back. 

"You’ll come around,” he said. 
"You’re confused now, but if 
you’re as sharp as Jenny says, 
you’ll see the truth for yomself. 
I think you’ll like it here.” 

Harden slid out of the booth, 
stood up. 

"I’m just supposed to take your 
word for it that I’m being used,” 
Dasein said. 

"I’m not running you out of 
the valley, am I?” Harden asked. 

"Are the phone lines still burn- 
ed out?” Dasein asked. 

"Daimed if I know,” Harden 
said. He glanced at his watch. 
"Look, I have work to do. Call 
me after you’ve talked to Jenny.” 

With that, he left. 

The waiter came up, started 
, collecting dishes. 

Dasein looked up into the man’s 
round face, took in the grey hair, 
the bent shoulders. "Why do you 
live here?” he asked. 

"Huh?” The voice was a grav- 
elly bai’itone. 

"Why do you live in Santaro- 
ga?” Dasein asked. 

"You nuts? This is my home.” 

"But why this place rather than 
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San Francisco, say, or Los An- 
geles?” 

"You are nuts! What could I 
get there I can’t get here?” He 
left with the dishes. 

Dasein stared at his briefcase 
on the table. Market study. On 
the seat beyond it, he could see 
the corner of a newspaper. He 
reached across the table, cap- 
tured the paper. The masthead 
read; "Santaroga Press.” 

The left-hand column carried 
an international news summary 
whose brevity and language start- 
led Dasein. It was composed of 
paragraph items, one item per 
story. 

Item: "Those nuts are still kill- 
ing each other in Southeast Asia. ’ ’ 

It slowly dawned on Dasein that 
this was the Vietnam news. 

Item: "The dollar continues to 
slip on the international money 
market, although this fact is be- 
ing played down or suppressed on 
the national news. The crash is 
going to make Black Friday look 
like a picnic.” 

Item: "The Geneva disarma- 
ment talks are disarming nobody 
except the arrogant and the com- 
placent. We recall that the envoys 
were still talking the last time the 
bombs began to fall.” 

Item; "The United States Gov- 
ernment is still expanding that 
big hidey hole under the moun- 
tain down by Denver. Wonder 
how many military bigshots, gov- 
ernment officials and their fam- 
ilies have tickets into there for 


when the blowup comes?” 

Item: "France thumbed its nose 
at the U.S. again this week, said 
to keep U.S. military airplanes 
off French airbases. Do they know 
something we don’t know?” 

Item: "Automation nipped an- 
other .4 percent off the U.S. job 
market last month. The bites are 
getting bigger. Does anyone have 
a guess as to what’s going to hap- 
pen to the excess population?” 

Dasein lowered the paper, 
stared at it without seeing it. 
The damned thing was subver- 
sive! Was it written by a pack of 
Communists? Was that the secret 
of Santaroga? 

He looked up to see the waiter 
standing beside him. 

"That your newspaper?” the 
man asked. 

"Yes.” 

"Oh. I guess A1 must’ve given 
it to you.” He started to turn 
away. 

"Where does this restaui'ant 
buy its food?” Dasein asked. 

"From all over the valley. Dr. 
Dasein. Our beef comes from Ray 
Allison’s ranch up at the head 
of the valley. Our chickens come 
from Mrs. Larson’s place out west 
of here. The vegetables and things 
we get at the greenhouses.” 

"Oh. Thanks.” Dasein retuimed 
to the newspaper. 

"You want anything else. Dr. 
Dasein? A1 said to give you any- 
thing you want. It’s on his bill.” 

"No, thank you.” 

The waiter left Dasein to the 
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paper. He began scanning through 
it. There were eight pages, only 
a few advertisements at the be- 
ginning, and half the back page 
turned over to classified. The 
display ads were rather flat an- 
nouncements; "Brenner and Sons 
have a new consignment of bed- 
room furniture at reasonable 
prices. First come, first served. 
These are all first quality local.” 

"Foirr new freezer lockers (16 
cubic feet) are available at the 
Lewis Market. Call for rates.” 
The illustration was a smiling fat 
man holding open the door of a 
freezer locker. 

The classified advertisements 
were mostly for trades; "Have 
thirty yards of hand-loomed wool 
(54 inches wide) — need a good 
chain saw. Call Ed Jankey at 
Number One Mill.” 

"That ’56 Ford one-ton truck I 
bought two years ago is still run- 
ning. Sam Scheler says its worth 
about $50 or a good heifer. Will- 
iam McCoy, River Junction.” 

Dasein began thumbing back 
through the paper. There was a 
garden column; "It’s time to turn 
the toads loose in your garden 
to keep down the snails.” 

And one of the inside pages had 
a full column of meeting notices. 
Reading the column, Dasein was 
caught by a repetitive phrase; 
"Jaspers will be served.” 

Jaspers will be served, he 
thought, Jaspers . . . Jaspers . . . 
It was everywhere. Did they real- 


ly consume that much of the 
stuff? He sensed a hidden sig- 
nificance in the word. It was a 
unifying thing, something pecu- 
liarly Santarogan. 

Dasein turned back to the news- 
paper. A reference in a classified 
ad caught his eye; "I will trade 
two years’ use of one half of my 
Jaspers Locker (20 cubic feet in 
level five of the Old Section) for 
six months of carpenter work. 
Leo Marriot, 1018 River Road.” 

What the devil was a Jaspers 
Locker? Whatever it was, ten 
cubic feet of it for two years was 
worth six months’ carpentry- 
no small item, perhaps four thous- 
and dollars. 

A splash of sunlight brought 
his head up in time to see a 
young couple enter the restaur- 
ant. The girl was dark haired with 
deeply set brown eyes and beau- 
tiful winged eyebrows, her young 
man fair, blue eyed, a chiseled 
Norman face. They took the booth 
behind Dasein. He watched them 
in the tilted bar mirror. The 
young man glanced over his 
shoulder at Dasein, said some- 
thing to the girl. She smiled. 

The waiter served them two 
cold drinks. 

Presently, the gkl said; "After 
the Jaspers, we sat there and 
listened to the sunset, a rope and 
a bird.” 

"Sometime you should feel the 
fur on the water,” he companion 
said. "It’s the red upness of the 
wind.” 
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Dasein came to full alert. That 
haunting, elusive quality of al- 
most-meaning — it was schizo- 
phrenic or like the product of a 
psychedelic. He strained to hear 
more, but they had their heads 
together, whispering, laughing. 

Abruptly, Dasein’s memory 
darted back more than three years 
to his department’s foray into 
LSD experiments and he recalled 
that Jenny Sorge, the graduate 
student from Santaroga, had dem- 
onstrated an apparent immunity 
to the drug. The experiments, 
abandoned in the glare of sensa- 
tional LSD publicity, had never 
confirmed this finding, and Jen- 
ny had refused to discuss it. The 
memory of that one report re- 
turned to plague Dasein now. 

Why should I recall that? he 
wondered. 

The young couple finished 
whatever they’d ordered, got up 
and left the restaurant. 

Dasein folded the newspaper, 
started to put it into his brief- 
case. A hand touched his arm. 
He looked up to find Marden 
staring down at him. 

"I believe that’s my paper,” 
he said. He took it from Dasein’s 
hand. "I was halfway to the forks 
before I remembered it. See you 
later.” He hurried out, the paper 
tucked imder his arm. 

The causal bruskness, the speed 
with which he’d been relieved of 
that interesting publication, left 
Dasein feeling angry. He grabbed 
up his briefcase, ran for the door. 


was in time to see Marden pull- 
ing away from the curb in a 
patrol car. 

To hell with you! he thought. 
I’ll get another one. 

The drugstore on the corner 
had no newspaper racks and the 
skinny clerk informed him cold- 
ly that the local newspaper could 
be obtained "by subscription on- 
ly.” He professed not to know 
where it was published. The clerk 
in the hardware store down the 
street gave him the same answer 
as did the cashier in the grocery 
store across from where he’d park- 
ed his truck. 

Dasein climbed into the cab, 
opened his briefcase and made 
notes on as many of the paper’s 
items as he could recall. \^en 
his memory ran dry, he started 
up the tr uck and began cruising 
up and down the town’s streets 
looking for the paper’s sign or 
a job printing shop. He found 
nothing indicating a Santaroga 
Press was printed in the town, 
but the signs in a used car lot 
brought him to an abrupt stop 
across the street. He sat there 
staring at the signs. 

A four-year-old Buick bore the 
notice in its window: "This one’s 
an oil burner but a good buy at 
$ 100 .” 

On a year-old Rover: "Cracked 
block, but you can afford to put 
a new motor in it at this price: 
$ 500 .” 

On a ten-year-old Chevrolet: 
"This car owned and maintained 
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by Jersey Hofstedder. His widow 
only wants $650 for it.” 

His curiosity fully aroused, Da- 
sein got out and crossed to Jer- 
sey Hofstedder’s Chevrolet, look- 
ed in at the dash. The odometer 
recorded sixty-one thousand 
miles. The upholstery was leath- 
er, exquisitely fitted and tailored. 
Dasein couldn’t see a scratch on 
the finish and the tires appeared 
to be almost new. 

"You want to test drive it. Dr. 
Dasein?” 

It was a woman’s voice, and 
Dasein turned to find himself 
face to face with a handsome 
grey-haired matron in a floral 
blouse and blue jeans. She had 
a big, open face, smoothly tan- 
ned skin. 

"I’m Clara Scheler, Sam’s 
mother,” she said. "I guess 
you’ve heard of my Sam by now.” 

"And you know me, of course,” 
Dasein said, barely concealing 
his anger. "I’m Jenny’s fellow 
from the city.” 

, "Saw you this morning with 
Jenny,” she said. "That’s one 
fine girl there. Dr. Dasein. Now, 
if you’re interested in Jersey’s 
car, I can tell you about it.” 

"Please do,” Dasein said. 

"Folks around here know how 
Jersey was,” she said. "He was 
a goldanged perfectionist, that’s 
what. He had every moving part 
of this car out on his bench. 
He balanced and adjusted and 
fitted until it’s just about the 
sweetest running thing you ever 


heard. Got disc brakes now, too. 
You can see what he did to the 
upholstery.” 

"Who was Jersey Hofstedder?” 
Dasein asked. 

"Who . . . oh, that’s right, 
you’re new. Jersey was Sam’s 
chief mechanic until he died about 
a month ago. His widow kept the 
Cord touring car Jersey was so 
proud of, but she says a body 
can only drive one car at a time. 
She asked me to sell the Chewy. 
Here, listen to it.” 

She slipped behind the wheel, 
started the motor. 

Dasein bent close to the hood. 
He could barely hear the engine 
running. 

"Got dual ignition,” Clara 
Scheler said. "Jersey bragged he 
could get thirty miles to the gal- 
lon with her, and I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised.” 

"Neither would I,” Dasein said. 

"You want to pay cash or cred- 
it?” Clara Scheler asked. 

"I . . . haven’t decided to buy 
it,” Dasein said. 

"You and Jenny couldn’t do 
better than starting out with Jer- 
sey’s old car,” she said. "You’re 
going to have to get rid of that 
clunker you drove up in. I heard 
it. That one isn’t long for this 
world unless you do something 
’ about those bearings.” 

"I ... if I decide to buy it. I’ll 
come back with Jenny,” Dasein 
said. "Thank you for showing it 
to me.” He turned, ran back to 
his truck with a feeling of escape. 
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He had been strongly tempted to 
buy Jersey Hofstedder’s car and 
found this astonishing. The wom- 
an must be a master salesman. 

He drove back to the Inn, his 
mind in a turmoil over the strange 
personality which Santaroga pre- 
sented. The bizarre candor of 
those used car signs, the ads in 
the Santaroga Press — they were 
all of the same pattern. 

Casual honesty, Dasein 
thought. That could be brutal at 
the wrong time. 

He went up to his room, lay 
down on the bed to try to think 
things through, make some sense 
out of the day. Marden’s conver- 
sation over limch sounded even 
more strange in review. A job 
with Piaget’s clinic? The haunt- 
ingly obscure conversation of the 
young couple in the restaurant 
plagued him. Drugged? And the 
newspaper which didn’t exist — 
except by subscription. Jersey 
Hofstedder’s car — Dasein was 
tempted to go back and buy it, 
drive it out to have it examined 
by an outside mechanic. 

A persistent murmuring of voi- 
ces began to intrude on Dasein’s 
awareness. He got up, looked 
around the room, but couldn’t 
locate the source. The edge of 
sky visible through his window 
was beginning to gray. He walked 
over, looked out. Clouds were 
moving in from the northwest. 

The murmur of voices contin- 
ued. 

Dasein made a circuit of the 


room, stopped under a tiny ven- 
tilator in the corner above the 
dresser. The desk chair gave him 
a step up onto the dresser and he 
put his ear to the ventilator. 
Faint but distinct, a familiar tele- 
vision jingle advertising chewing 
gum came from the opening. 

Smiling at himself, Dasein step- 
ped down off the dresser. It was 
just somebody watching TV. He 
frowned. This was the first evi- 
dence he’d found that they even 
had TV in the valley. He con- 
sidered the geography of the area 
—a basin. To receive TV in here 
would require an antenna on one 
of the surrounding hills, ampli- 
fiers, a long stretch of cable. 

Back onto the dresser he went, 
ear to the ventilator. He found 
he could separate the TV show 
(a daytime serial) from a back- 
ground conversation between 
three or four women. One of the 
women appeared to be instruct- 
ing another in knitting. Several 
times he heard the word "Jas- 
pers” and once, very distinctly, 
"a vision, that’s all; just a vis- 
ion.” 

Dasein climbed down from the 
dresser, went into the hall. Be- 
tween his door and the window 
at the end with its "Exit” sign 
there were no doors. Across the 
hall, yes, but not on this side. 
He stepped back into his room, 
studied the ventilator. It ap- 
peared to go straight through the 
wall, but appearances could be 
deceiving. It might come from 
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another floor. What was in this 
whole rear comer of the build- 
ing, though? Dasein was curious 
enough now to investigate. 

Downstairs he trotted, through 
the empty lobby, outside and 
around to the back. There was 
the oak tree, a rough-barked pat- 
riarch, one big branch curving 
across a second floor window. 
That window must be his, Dasein 
decided. It was in the right place 
and the branch confirmed it. A 
low porch roof over a kitchen 
service area angled outward be- 
neath the window. Dasein swept 
his gaze toward the corner, count- 
ed three other windows in that 
area where no doors opened into 
a room. All three windows were 
blank with drawn shades. 

No doors, but three windows, 
Dasein thought. 

He set a slower pace back up 
to his room. The lobby was stiU 
empty, but there were sounds of 
voices and the switchboard from 
the office behind the desk. 

Once more in his room, Dasein 
stood at the window, looked down 
on the porch roof. The slope was 
shallow, shingles dry. He eased 
open the window, stepped out 
onto the roof. By leaning against 
the wall, he found he could work 
his way sideways along the roof. 

At the first window, he took a 
firm grip on the ledge, looked 
for a gap in the curtain. There 
was no opening, but- the sound 
of the TV was plain when he 
pressed his ear against the glass. 
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He heard part of a soap commer- 
cial and one of the women in the 
room saying: "That’s enough of 
this channel, switch to NBC.’’ 

Dasein drew back, crept to the 
next window. There was a half- 
inch gap at the bottom of the 
shade. He almost lost his balance 
bending to peer in it, caught him- 
self, took a firm grip on the ledge 
and crouched to put his eyes to 
the gap. 

The swimming wash of cathode 
grey in a shadowy room met his 
gaze. He could just make out a 
bank of eight TV receivers against 
the wall at his right. Five wom- 
en sat in comfortable arm chairs 
at a good viewing distance from 
the screen. One of the women 
he noted with some satisfaction 
was knitting. Another appeared 
to be making notes on a short- 
hand pad. Yet another was op- 
erating some sort of recorder. 

There was a businesslike wom- 
en-at-work look about the group. 
They appeared to be past middle 
age, but when they moved, it was 
with the grace of people who re- 
mained active. A blonde woman 
with a good figure stood up on 
the right, racked a clipboard 
across the face of the top right 
hand screen, turned off the set. 
She flopped back into her chair 
with an exaggerated fatigue, 
spoke loudly: 

"My God! Imagine letting that 
stuff pour uncensored into your 
brain day after day after day 
after ...” 

Continued on page 119 
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Although the name Geoff St. Reynard may not ring a bell 
for some of you newer readers out there, oldtimers will 
probably remember that a couple of decades ago this Robert 
W. Krepps pseudonym graced a dozen or so entertaining 
fantasies which first ran here when Fantastic was young. 
Probably the funniest of which is still the following light- 
hearted account of the fiendish punishment meted out to a 
jaded Earthman who dared to have a little fun — but at a 
Martian s expense! 
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F resh from Alpha Centanri, 
fresh from the wicked glai-e 
of all those gigantic suns, still 
ridden by the memory of drink- 
ing water that tasted like quick- 
silver and curious pawing little 
Centaurians who smelt of decay- 
ed garlic, Moleath and D’Angeur 
flopped bonelessly into a pair 
of cushioned seats opposite the 
great plastiglass north casement 
of Old Terra Spaceport IV. They 
heaved a sigh of luxiuious relief 
in perfect concert. They were 
home. 

"Never again,” said Moleath. 
"Not this century, anyway. Not 
imtil they find a way to make it 
taste like water.” 

"And deodorize the natives ...” 
agreed D’Angeur emphatically. 

"And allow Venusian comfort- 
women . . .” 

"And decide to buy radium, 
the idiots, blast ’em!” finished 
Moleath, grinning, for they were 
advance agents for a radimn syn- 
dicate. 

"Yes, that especially. Whistle 
up a couple of beakers of gim,” 


said the other. "I swear I still 
taste mercLuy.” 

Moleath whistled shrilly be- 
tween his white teeth. "What say 
to a vacation, Robespieire?” he 
said abruptly, using the French- 
man’s nickname. "A time-trip to 
Rome for a week? Julius Caesar’s 
Rome, I mean. Have a tailor 
make us a toga apiece, and— ah, 
the gim,” as a waiter skidded up 
with two scarlet glasses of the li- 
quor-mix. "Here’s plenty of space 
and a roaring ship.” 

"And an ivory moon to land 
on,” said D’Angeur, completing 
the traditional toast of the Astral 
Travelers. 

Moleath drank and smacked his 
lips. "Man!” His face lit up. "No 
more quicksilver!” 

Th6y were silent then, watch- 
ing through the casement with 
contented eyes the efficient brisk 
workings of the spaceport spread 
out before them. 

The ship that had carried them 
home, the enormous silver Com- 
et Twelve, lay in her lane like a 
sleek metal panther awaiting her 
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moment to pounce out into space; 
beside her a rust-spotted tramp 
freighter was refueling for a rou- 
tine hop to Luna, while another 
of Terra’s Outer Dark Line, Com- 
et Forty- Three, occupied lane 
four. The third lane was empty, 
its green-painted length a sooth- 
ing eye-aid for the radium agents 
after Alpha Centauri’s infernal 
brilliant yellow. Unconsciously, 
they both stared at the empty 
lane, their faces slack and their 
minds at peace. 

"Good to be home,” saidD’An- 
geur after a long quiet. "I often 
think a man doesn’t appreciate 
Terra until he’s been all over the 
spaceways and seen a score or two 
of planets. Then he can settle 
down and look at green things 
and know what a blessing they 
are.” 

"Venus is green enough, I 
should think, even for you.” 

"If a man likes to live in a 
fluid-suit and beat off the com- 
fort-women all day long. No, 
there’s no place like home.” 

"You have just heard pearls of 
wisdom from an original philoso- 
pher,” said Moleath satirically, 
"who will speak to you next week 
on 'How I Coin Clever Phrases.’ 
Thank you. Mister D’Angeur.” 

"Moleath, look there,” said the 
Frenchman suddenly, leaning for- 
ward. "In lane three. That’s in- 
teresting.” 

"What is it, a Saturnian smoke- 
man?” 

"No.” They were watching a 
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small mist that was forming 
against the green. "I’ll wager 
you five grains of prognarite 
that’s a Martian coming in via 
single- trav.” 

"You’re right! I wonder where 
he’s been? I hear they can go 
anywhere at all in those damn 
things,” said Moleath. 

"I don’t think we know the 
half of it. I’ve heard the weird- 
est rumors . . . Say, let’s get 
him in here and talk to him. I 
never met one of their travel- 
ers.” 

"Sure, I’d like to. He’s coalesc- 
ing now.” 

The mist thickened, solidified, 
and turned into a smail Martian 
encased in a flexible single-trav, 
the miraculous creation of long- 
ago scientists on the red planet. 
He unzipped it, stepped out, cas- 
ually folded it up and strapped it 
into an insignificant package. 
Then he came pattering toward 
the drome, his sandaled feet swift- 
ly flicking the surface of the lane 
in the quick nervous gait of the 
Martian peoples. 

"They say those little guys can 
not only go on intergalactic trips 
in those flimsy envelopes, butcan 
time-travel, too. They’re sup- 
posed to be so powerful, the sin- 
gle-travs I mean, that only a hand- 
ful of their men are licensed to 
use ’em. I never even heard of 
them till last year, but I’m sure 
they’re a lot older than that.” 

"He’s coming in,” said Moleath. 
"Motion him over.” 
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"Hi! Over here, kanlore, "shout- 
ed D’Angeur, using the Martian 
term for friend. The little fellow 
skittered over. "Sit down, won’t 
you?” He introduced himself and 
Moleath. The gray-clad Martian 
smiled and bobbed his head. 

"I am Smith,” said the out- 
lander in Terrestrian. "Of the 
Martian Simbound Museum of 
Intrasolar Knowledge. How do 
you do? I see by your pupil 
you’ve not been in long.” 

"Alpha Centauri, and hope to 
see it again— in a million light 
years or so. Your own pupils are 
wider than a trip across the con- 
tinent would make them,” said 
Moleath. "May one ask . . .?” 

"Oh, yes. Mercury. A very in- 
teresting place indeed.” The Mar- 
tian grinned, and his four eyes, 
set into the four comers of his 
square little face, crinkled with 
amusement. "A fascinating stay. 
Twenty years.” 

"Twenty years on Mercury. 
Heaven preserve us!” murmured 
D’Angeur piously. "Givemeeven 
the mercury-water of Centaurus 
in preference to the fog-water of 
Mercury.” 

"My friend is French, and ad- 
dicted to horrible puns. But twen- 
ty years!” 

"A flick of the fingers.” Smith, 
the Martian, gave both of his rub- 
bery twelve -fingered hands a 
wave. 

"To you, yes. To us— a tenth 
of our lives. We don’t live two 
thousand years apiece, but a pal- 
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try two hundred.” A wry smile 
took away any implication of jeal- 
ousy there might have been in 
Moleath’s speech. 

'"What were you doing there?” 
queried D’Angeur. 

"Observing. It’s my job,” said 
Smith, whose actual Martian 
name was probably so full of 
clicks and fizzes as to be unpro- 
nounceable. 

"By the way,” said Moleath, as 
the waiter came sliding up with 
three more scarlet glasses, "you 
came in with one of those new 
single-travs, didn’t you?” 

"One of the ancient single- 
travs,” corrected the Martian. 
"Mine is centuries old.” 

"They’re new to us.” 

"Oh? Would you like to know 
about them, then?” asked Smith 
courteously. His four-eyed face, 
with the speech orifice in the cen- 
ter, expressed as well as it could 
a desire to be informative. "I’ve 
often thought it too bad that you 
chaps can’t use them too.” 

"Why can’t we?” asked D’An- 
geur. 

"It’s your brain waves. They 
would tear the travs to pieces, 
even if you could get them start- 
ed, and there you would be, bar- 
reling along in interstellar space 
all by yourself whereas our own 
thought waves, being of a far dif- 
ferent type from yours, are per- 
fectly adapted to guide them with- 
out accident.” 

"Then they’re not strictly me- 
chanical?” 
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"Jove, Jupiter and jackrabbits! 
No,” exclaimed Smith. "ITiey’re 
hardly mechanical at all.” 

"Then what’s the force that 
drives them?” 

"My brain. Our brains. Our 
thought impulses. When we travel 
between planets, for instance, we 
don’t actually go via space, as 
you do in your ships, but via the 
dimension- wraps . ’ ’ 

"But then why are your pupils 
distended, like our own always 
are after flight?” asked Moleath 
keenly. 

"I don’t know exactly. It seems 
to be a by-product of any sort of 
travel between the planets, whe- 
ther by rocket or by single-trav. 
Even when you’re teleported to 
Mars, as one or two of your men 
have been recently, you arrive 
with wide pupils. Funny,” mused 
Smith, sipping the gim- liquor 
through a straw. "Don’t ask me 
why. I’m merely an observer.” 

"Look here, kanlore,” went 
on Moleath, leaning forward, 
"when you say you run these 
things by thought waves, d’you 
mean you just zip into them 
and think yourselves somewhere 
else, and there you are?” 

"Oh, well, not quite that sim- 
ple,” said Smith. "Look here.” 
He placed the folded trav on the 
table between them. It looked 
something like a plastic raincoat. 
"See those?” The Martian point- 
ed to a circle of small dials and 
levers set into the thin material. 
"Those are in front of one; they 
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take care of speed, size, direction, 
and so on— but the motivating 
force behind them is here.” He 
tapped his rubbeiy fingers against 
his quaint little head. "Without 
the peculiar type of waves my 
brain sets up, this is little more 
than a flexible tent of transparent 
plastic.” 

"WeU, that is interesting,” said 
D’Angeur. "Zut alors, as my an- 
cestors were fond of exclaiming, 
and likewise sacre bleu. What do 
you mean by size?” 

"The dial for size? Most im- 
portant. Suppose I go to a planet 
or a land where the inliabitants 
are all four inches tall. Without 
this size adjustor I appeal- among 
them as an iAredible monster. 
Suppose, for^xample, 1 go to 
Lilliput.” W 

"Lilliput?' Where’s that?” 
asked the, Fi-enchman. 

"It’s one land into which om- 
friend Smith will never single- 
trav himself,” said Moleath, 
laughing. "It was an imaginery 
island invented by Dean Swift 
some few centuries ago, and pop- 
ulated by infinitesimal pygmies.” 

"Precisely,” said Smith. "Well, 
suppose I go to Lilliput—” 

"Oh, but take a possible ex- 
ample, at least!” said D’Angeur. 
"Take that little planet in the 
Vernaluc galaxy, what’s its 
name? Its inhabitants are only 
about a foot high. Take it.” 

"But the inhabitants of Lilli- 
put,” insisted the Martian pedan- 
tically, "are for the most part 
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under six inches. Now if Ihadnot 
taken care to set this dial in such 
a manner as to shrink me to the 
average local size, then they 
would have called me Quinbus 
Flestfin, or the Man-Mountain, 
while I lived with them; whereas 
I was known simply as Hurgo 
Smith, or Lord Smith, the One 
with Four Eyes.” 

"Forgive me, but the astral 
voids have evidently affected my 
hearing . . . Did you say 'when I 
lived in Lilliput’?” asked Mo- 
leath sarcastically. The Martian 
nodded. 

"I let it out, didn’t I? Yes, I 
lived there. Forabouteightyears. 
A very interesting place indeed.” 

"But there never was any such 
place as Lilliput!” 

"Oh, but there was— there is. 
Since, of coiuse, all times and 
dimensions exist coeternally, it 
was a simple matter to single- 
trav myself there.” 

"But Swift made it all up!” 
shouted Moleath, forgetting po- 
liteness. "He made it up out of 
whole cloth!” 

"Certainly he did. But he be- 
lieved in it, after a time— as so 
many authors come to believe in 
their own creations. And so it, 
of course exists.” 

"Oh, come,” said Moleath 
weakly. "You’re joking.” 

"Not at all,” said Smith serious- 
ly. "There is the essential dif- 
ference between the power of the 
rocket, the power of the time ma- 
chine, and the power of the sin- 
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gle-trav. This little bundle,” he 
tapped the plastic with aboneless 
finger, "while containing all the 
powers of the other two devices, 
adds the invaluable attribute of 
being capable of transporting one 
(if one is a Martian) into the most 
difficult dimensions of all— those 
formed by the power of the im- 
agination. Let me give you a lit- 
tle lecture,” he said, squirming 
nervously and staring into their 
doubtful faces. "What istheforce 
behind all life, all inanimate ob- 
jects, all the universe? It is 
thought. It is the incredible pow- 
er of mmd— never mind whose. 
Mine, yours, the Venusian com- 
fort-women’s, and above all what- 
ever supreme force isrimningthe 
whole shebang.” 

"Granted.” said D’Angeur. 
"With reservations— granted.” 

"Oh, with no reservations, be- 
lieve me. We have known the 
principle for aeons, and yomwace 
is coming to accept it too. You, 
perhaps unfortunately, are lim- 
itied in your ability to use the 
waves, or cells, or impulses, or 
whatever you choose to term the 
untermable entities, that make 
up your minds. You can buUd in- 
credible machines which it has 
never even occured to us to build; 
you can conquer space with le- 
gions that are all but invincible; 
but you cannot venture into the 
realms of complex thought as we 
can. I mean no offense,” he added 
hastily. 

"None taken, sir. He’s perfectly 
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right, Moleath,” said the French- 
man. 

"Yes, he is. Well, about the 
trav. Go on.” 

"It came to be known to our 
men of wisdom many ages back 
that the creations of man’s spirit 
and imagination were in their way 
as permanent and solid as the 
creations of his hands. I useyour 
Terrestrian word 'man’ to signify 
any thinking being in the uni- 
verse. When the trav was perfect- 
ed, the first places our pioneers 
went were Mvrilxka and Ghkxlx.” 

"Gesundheit,” said Moleath in- 
audibly. 

"Those are the Martian— err, 
Fairyland and Heaven,” said 
Smith. 

"And they were there?” 

"Surely. Too many Martian ba- 
bies had believe in the first, and 
too many adult Martians in the 
second, to admit of their being 
anything but realities.” 

' ' Anything believed in the heart 
can be proven,” said D’Angem- 
softly. 

"Exactly. And exists, too, in 
dimensions as concrete and self- 
sufficient as the spaceport.” 

"But, great Aldebaran, look 
here!” burst out Moleath. "I grud- 
gingly admit the possibility of 
your Fairyland, and your Heaven, 
and even of your Lilliput. A lot 
of children have believed in that 
one for hundreds of years, too. 
But what about just ordinary 
books? Take that one What’s-hls- 
name—Jefferlap— wrote lastyear, 
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about the place where everything 
was black and mauve and no- 
body sat still for more than two 
seconds. You mean to tell us . . .” 

"No. That was a satire on our 
civilization,” saidD’Angeur. "I’m 
sure the man didn’t believe in 
any such place and so, presto, no 
such place exists. No powerful 
thought-inipulses to create it.” 

"That’s right,” said the Mar- 
tian. 

"But Lilliput was nothing but 
a satire.” 

"Which the children of Terra 
made their own,” said Smith. 
"And believed in. You have no 
notion what a lot of thought- 
waves a couple of hundred gen- 
erations of kids can send out!” 

"Where else have you been?” 
asked D’Angeur. 

"Oh, a gi-eat many places. 'The 
Mercurian Hell, for one. It’s really 
not a bad place. Most interesting. ’ ’ 

"Mercury’s a horrid enough 
place without the natives making 
up a worse one,” growled Mo- 
leath. "Say, I wonder if there’s 
a private Hell on Alpha Cen- 
tauri?” 

"With water that tastes like 
water,” said his friend. "Where 
else were you. Smith?” 

"The time before that I was 
with Hereward the Wake when 
he fought against the forces of 
William the Conqueror. A fas- 
cinating man, Hereward! You 
should time -travel back some 
day,” said Smith. "Then before 
that, I spent years in Utopia.” 
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"Sir Thomas More’s Utopia?” 

"Yes.” 

"But he never believed ...” 

"Oh yes he did,” said the Mar- 
tian a trifle smugly. "I know. I 
lived there. A very interesting 
place indeed. I found it, for ex- 
ample, quite charming togoeinto 
the strete when it rayned, rather 
than to go into the street when 
it rained.” 

"What’d happen if you set your 
simple trav to go someplace and it 
really didn’t exist? Suppose you 
read of a place and decided to 
look it over and foxmd that no 
one, not even its creator, be- 
lieved in it at all? Where would 
you end up?” 

"I don’t know.” said Smith 
slowly. "I might not leave the 
place I started from. Again, I 
might ... I don’t know. It’s 
never happened.” 

"Look here, old chap,” said 
Moleath, "you say you’ve been 
to a heaven or two.” 

"Yes. Including your American 
Indian’s happy hunting grounds. 
A very interesting place indeed.” 

"Well, if they exist, do you 
think that implies that a fellow 
is going to go to his own particu- 
lar heaven when he dies, if he 
really believes in it? If, say, 
there’s a happy hunting grounds, 
why then, are all the defunct 
Indians there?” 

"Upon that question,” said the 
Martian primly, "I have no in- 
formation whatever, and could 
certainly hazard no guess.” 
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"But you claim to have been 
there.” 

"I was there fourteenyears, and 
now I can probably shoot an ar- 
row as well as any man living. I 
saw many millions of Indians. 
Whether they were the souls of 
the departed or simply inhabi- 
tants like the Lilliputians, I could 
not say. I am no theologian.” 

"Where else have you been?” 
asked D’Angeur. He was notsui'e 
he believed all this, but he found 
it fascinating. 

"Oh, a great many places. Mer- 
cury was really off my beat. I 
have specialized, rather, in yom- 
Terrestrial legends and stories. 
The Fortune Isles; Campanella’s 
City of the Sun; El Dorado; Mu; 
Cabet’s Icaris; Plato’s Republic; 
the Greece of Pan and the gods— 
they thought I was one of them, 
since I wasn’t any sort of human 
being— I could tell you tales of 
the satyrs . . . yes. I found them 
all very interesting places in- 
deed.” 

"Have you ever been to a place 
you couldn’t designate as 'very 
interesting indeed’?” asked Mo- 
leath. 

"Oh, no! I find everyplace has 
its points.” 

"Some time you must take in 
Alpha Centauri.” 

"I’m scheduled to go there after 
I visit Erewhon,” said Smith. 

"Aha, I have you! ’’shouted Mo- 
leath. "Erewhon, is nothing but 
Butler’s anagram for Nowhere. 
By its name it belies its exist- 
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ence! You’ll find yom’self utterly 
nowhere.” 

"Names are labels and mean 
nothing in comparison with the 
force of thought,” said the Mar- 
tian calmly. "I shall be very in- 
tei’ested in 'Erewhon’.” 

"And what do you do with all 
the information you gather on 
these places?” asked D’Angeur. 
"Do you write it up?” 

"Yes, and submit it for the ar- 
chives of the Sunbound Museum 
of Intrasolar Knowledge. It’s my 
job. Some day we’ll have data on 
every dimension and then— then 
we’ll know.” 

"Know what?” 

"All about every dimension,” 
said Smith, grinning in the cen- 
ter of his square flat face. 

"Robespierre, what do you 
think?” asked Moleath of his 
friend. "Is om' kanlore here tug- 
ging at our collective legs, or is 
he admitting things no Martian 
ever admitted to us before?” 

"We’re not secretive you 
know,” said Smith, interrupting. 
"It’s just that we don’t like being 
called liars any more thanTerres- 
trians do, and how many earth- 
men would refrain from calling 
me a liar if I said I was going to 
Atlantis next Friday?” 

"Are you going to Atlantis next 
Friday?” 

"No. As a matter of fact my 
schedule’s been messed up, and 
my time’s my own for about five 
years,” said the Martian. "I was 
just exampling.” 
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"Well, it’s all very astounding 
and I’m much obliged to you for 
telling us about it,” said Moleath. 
He caught the Frenchman’s eye 
and gave a swift wink. "I know 
where I’d go if I had five years 
and a single-trav at my disposal. 
If I had your thought- wavelength, 
that is.” 

"Where?” asked the Martian 
quickly. 

"Why, I’d go to Marmalade!” 

"Marmalade?” 

"Marmalade repeated Mo- 
leath emphatically. "The grand- 
est country that ever was thought 
into existence in its own little 
dimension.” 

"I don’t seem toremember Mar- 
malade,” said Smith in a puzzled 
tone. "Who invented it?” 

"A fellow called— um-Thea- 
lom. Sebastian Q. Thealom. He 
wrote about it a couple of hun- 
dred years ago. Talk about your 
lands of cakes and honey! Mar- 
malade has ’em all beat fifty ways 
from the jack.” 

"Whatwas itlike?” askedD’An- 
geur. His voice was suspicious. 

"Why, it was all the glories of 
Greece and Rome pomed into a 
mold and leavened with eternal 
sunshine and superb women and 
perfection of food and drink- 
salted with the glamor of Poic- 
tesme, and the mysteries of lost 
Atlantis— and topped with the ab- 
solute peace of mind of Shangri- 
La!” 

"You left out the grandeur of 
Cathay,” murmured D’Angeur. 
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"Marmalade,” said Smith. "It 
has a romantic sound, hasn’tit?” 

"As romantic as the seacoast 
of Bohemia.” 

"Or as a piece of bread and 
jelly,” said D’Angeur. "I never 
heard of it.” 

"It’s an obscm'e volume, I sup- 
pose, 'The Happy Voyage To Mar- 
malade,’ but a fascinating one. 
You could tell as you read it that 
old Thealom believed every word 
of it.” 

"I had in mind,” said the Mar- 
tian, sipping at his gim, "to visit 
a while in the Mohammedan Par- 
adise. But then a chap couldn’t 
get the most out of it, unless 
he was prepared to stay at least 
six hundred years ...” 

"Why?” asked Moleath. "Oh, 
now I recall. Never mind.” 

"Do you think I’d be too ano- 
malous in your Marmalade?” 
asked Smith eagerly. His face was 
alight now. "Most of the inhabi- 
tants of these utopian dreams are 
pretty tolerant, but once or twice 
I’ve been mistaken for the Devil 
himself. I am somewhat different 
from you fellows,” he added, 
grinning. The earthmen looked 
at his fantastic face. 

"Yes, you’d show up in the 
streets of Imperial Rome like a 
sun-blister on milady Cleopatra’s 
nose . . . No, in Marmalade all 
the people are democratic to the 
verge of idiocy.” 

"Very well. I make up my mind 
quickly. Marmalade it is,” said 


Smith. He drained the last of the 
gim from his scarlet glass. "I’m 
much obliged to you. The least I 
can do is let you watch me leave 
this dimension.” He rapidly un- 
folded the single-trav. "I slip in- 
side, thus— I zip it up, thus— 
now can you hear me?” 

"Perfectly.” 

"I set the size dial, so that no 
matter what the bigness or little- 
ness of this projected destina- 
tion, I shall be scaled to size 
automatically. 

"I set the speed dial to zero, 
since I am on Terra and this 
coimtry will lie comparatively 
close . . . Now I adjust the warp- 
er, the regular whisk and the 
extra-teratism whisk, the screen- 
er and the atmosphereith . . . Now 
I am ready. It remains to concen- 
trate my thought- impulses on 
Marmalade. I am about to begin. 
Goodbye, gentlemen.” 

"But, really, I never—” began 
D’Angeur. Moleath pinched his 
arm rudely. 

"Shut up!” 

The Martian frowned, his quar- 
tet of eyebrows coming down in 
four intense arcs of concentra- 
tion. There was a very faint splut- 
ter, like a candlewick burning out 
in its own grease, and he was 
gone. The space where he had 
stood in his single-trav was va- 
cant. 

"Well, I’mdamned,” said D’An- 
geur. "He went to Marmalade.” 

"If he did,” said Moleath, 
throwing himself down into the 
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soft padded cushions of the chair 
with a shriek of laughter, "If he 
did, he’ll be solar-hermit lonely!” 

"What do you mean?” 

"Why, Robespierre, my dear 
old serious frog, he sat here for 
one mortal hour p dling your leg 
till I thought it’d come off— so 
I just pulled his!” Hehowled with 
mirth. "Now he’s gone away, 
probably to Mars or Venus, think- 
ing he’s fooled us blind— while 
all the time I knew he couldn’t 
go to Marmalade, since I made it 
up on the spur of the moment. 
Sebastian Q. Thealom! Thealom’s 
an anagram of Moleath. There’s 
no such place as Marmalade inle- 
gend or literature. Any more than 
there are dimensions containing 
Erewhon, and Utopia and Cock- 
aigne.” 

"But I think he was telling the 
truth,” objected D’Angeur. 

"Oh, Robespierre! Go atomize 
your ears. I admit that single- 
trav of his is a beaut of a space- 
eater, and maybe even a time ma- 
chine in addition, but when it 
comes to visitin’ imaginary is- 
lands and made-up cities, oh, real- 
ly! You know those Martians are 
the greatest jokers in the sys- 
tem.” 

"1 grant you that. But I believe 
Smitty was telling the truth, un- 
varnished and complete; and if he 
was, and he finds out you 
whooped him off on the trail of a 
wild goose, I shudder to think of 
what a comeback jest he may 
think up for you!” 
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"I’m equal to any four-orbed 
rubber-boned bag o’ nerves,” said 
Moleath. "I like the little guy, but 
if he tries a topper on me after 
filling me full of all that unadul- 
terated space-juice. I’ll just hold 
him by his topknot in the flame 
of a comet till he turns green!” 

"Still: imagine he was telling 
the literal truth for a moment; 
then where is he now? In Mar- 
malade?” 

"He can’t be. For even if his 
yarn was straight, how can Mar- 
malade exist if I, its creator, don’t 
believe in it?” 

"But if Smith does?” 

"He doesn’t know enough de- 
tails to really believe. No, if his 
story was fact, then he’s prob- 
ably floating somewhere between 
here and Luna, looking wildly for 
a spaceport.” 

"1 wouldn’t want to see him 
hurt as a result—” 

"Neither would I,” said Mo- 
leath soberly. "But, greased rock- 
et jets, he won’t be! If it’s not 
there, he’ll come back. Those 
travs are pretty well foolproof, 

I imagine.” 

"Then he’ll come back and play 
a gag on you that’ll crisp your 
hair worse than the water on Al- 
pha Centauri,” said D’Angeur. 
"You know the four-eyed fellows 
have the most violent senses of 
humor in the universe for all 
they’re so little and polite.” 

"Oh, well, he was only hav- 
ing himself a time foxing us, any- 
way,” said Moleath with assur- 
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ance. "He’s on his path to Venus, 
I’ll bet, laughing sockets!” 

When the single-trav began to 
shiver ever so slightly, as its pre- 
liminary to halting in the new 
dimension. Smith the Martian 
touched the tiny lever which per- 
mitted him to hover momentarily 
into Marmalade. 

Utter and unrelieved blackness 
greeted his stare. 

He grinned in the peculiar man- 
ner of his race when among their 
own kind or alone: his four eyes 
slanting inward toward the speech 
orifice in a rather horrifying man- 
ner. Something told him it was 
not night in Marmalade . . . 

He had looked briefly into Mo- 
leath’s mind when they first met, 
through the Terrestrian’s sub- 
conscious, and had found there 
no evil guile. He knew the man 
would never have sent him de- 
liberately on a dangerous jour- 
ney, so with only the shortest of 
halts he swung the single-trav 
into action again. Motivated by 
the cmrious force-rays that eman- 
ated from his brain, it plunged 
through the dimension barriers 
and came to rest in the absolute 
darkness. 

"Mens aequa in arduis, ” said 
the Martian to himself in Latin: 
the old Stoic philosophy, "retain 
an even mind in difficulties.” 

The atmospheric tester, the at- 
mospherith, showed the sur- 
rounding "air” to be a thin li- 
quid; he noted the various ele- 
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ments making up this liquid, and 
with his rubber fingers he did 
certain things to his metabolism 
mechanism, unzipping his gray 
shirt for the purpose. The sul> 
duedglow of the single-trav dials 
was his only light. Then he 
slipped from the plastic envelope 
and walked out into Marmalade. 
The odd watery liquid flowed 
through his system, and his me- 
tabolism mechanism began to 
absorb the elements he could not 
use and discard them, while he 
breathed freely and comfortably. 

For a moment he made no move 
to bring light to Marmalade. He 
was content to stand in the jet 
darkness and smile quietly to him- 
self. There was no noise other 
than an almost inaudible throb- 
bing, something like a very dis- 
tant surf upon incredible unchart- 
ed shores of mystery. 

At last he raised a hand to the 
metal crown-like affair that all 
Martians wore tilted back on their 
craniums, and switched on the 
powerful cold floodlight in the 
center. Instantly the entire world 
of Marmalade was vivid with day. 

The strange calm of this unin- 
habited land pleased Smith; al- 
ready he could feel his nervous 
tension smoothing out, and he 
said to himself that perhaps no- 
where else would he find such 
quiet, such freedom to rest and 
cogitate; an earthman would have 
gone mad in such a landscape, 
but Smith knew he could live 
there indefinitely without grow- 
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ing either impatient or weary. In 
the background, invisible, the 
beating surf rolled on against 
the unknown shore and Smith 
looked about him and smiled. 

He stood on a little hill, a hill 
that appeared on the horizon far 
away, rolled toward him with a 
smooth and unvarying width of 
what appeared to be about eighty 
feet— if the martian were still five 
feet tall. It slid beneath his feet 
and receded into the opposite 
distance, like a long twisting roll 
of grayish dough. On either side 
of this hill ran a deep valley, 
funnel-shaped, and then came an- 
other identical hill, and so on, 
and on, and on . . . 

It was as though he had been 
shrunk to the size of a Lunar 
micrognat. Smith thought and 
then been dropped onto a strand 
of spaghetti; and this strand was 
only one of many hundreds of 
similar strands, laid side by side, 
stretching to eternity. 

Everywhere he looked aboui. 
him rose strange irregular 
growths, some thin as match- 
wood, others thick as oak trees; 
leafless, branching, shooting 
madly hither and yon. They 
sprang from the gray soil and 
ended, not in space, but in the 
roof of this strange world of Mar- 
malade. They were like fantastic 
upright pillars holding up the 
"sky” — a mucous -slick sky as 
gray and incredible as the soil 
itself. 


The soil was not. however, a 
solid gray. All about, just be- 
neath the surface, darted little 
networks of red— like streams of 
blood flowing everywhere, every- 
where, to nourish this imbeliev- 
able land. 

"Well, well,” said Smith aloud. 
' ' I imagined that was it. He played 
me a joke, did he? A good one 
too! Let me see.” He thrust out 
a finger at the hill on which he 
stood. 

"This is a sulcus. The valleys 
are gyri. Those three-things are 
the trabeculae, then; and I am 
standing on the piamater, be- 
neath this roof of the subar- 
achnoid cavity of—” 

"I wish he’d come back, that’s 
all,” said D’Angeur. "I don’t feel 
right about it. What if that trav 
of his just dumps him into a void 
someplace, or disintegrates? How 
do we know what it might do?” 

"Oh, come,” said Moleath jo- 
vially. "He’s all right. It couldn’t 
take him anywhere dangerous, 
because— well, because in the first 
place he was kiddin’ us all along, 
and in the second place this Mar- 
malade is nothing but a figment 
of my mind. So what’s the harm?” 

"Harm enough if becomes back 
with a Martian joke all cooked up, 
old friend. Their humor tends to 
be pretty violently physical.” 

"Oh, they love a joke on them- 
selves. And he can’t have come to 
harm, Robespierre. I tell you Mar- 
malade exists only in—” 
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"Moleath’s brain!” finished the 
Martian, chuckling. "Here I am on 
a sulcus, which is about half an 
inch wide, so I suppose I’m no 
moi'e than one thii’ty- second of an 
inch high . . . And those frees, 
the arachnoid trabeculae, are in 
reality fibrous filaments about as 
thick as nylon thread . . . Hmmm! 
Well!” he took out a pack of 
Venusian under-liquid cigarettes 
and put one in his speech orifice. 
"If he will send me here, by Jove 
and by jackrabbits, hemuststand 
a little heat!” Ilelitamagnesium- 
fylor superheat match, which 
burned up brightly even in the 
poweiiul glow of his floodlight, 
and lit his cigarette with a 
thoughtful smile. 

"Ouch!” said Moleath sudden- 
ly- 

"What’s wrong?” 

"Oh, I’ve got a queer sharp 
little pain in my head. Right up 
here on top.” 

"You’re getting too old for the 
spaceways,” said D’ Angem’, shak- 
ing his head in mock sadness. 
"These long trips are too much 
for you.” 

"Ouch! It’s like a flame in my 
skull!” said Moleath, ignoring the 
Frenchman’s humor. "Like a 


blasted little flame, right up on 
top!” 

"Yes,” said Smith aloud. "Hike 
it here. It’s quiet, and safe, and 
there’ll be nobody to bother me 
with interruptions. I think I’ll 
stay here for the whole five-year 
term.” He picked up the collapsed 
single-travand thrust a hand into 
its transparent insides. "Let’s see, 
I’ll have to build myself a little 
cottage first. Shovel, please,” he 
said into one of the dials, which 
had a tiny hole in it. "And in an 
horn' or two, planks. Ah, thank 
you.” A razor-edged spade had 
appeared in the trav. He brought 
it out. 

"First I’ll have to dig a founda- 
tion,” he went on thoughtfully. 
"Not too deep— let’s see, how 
thick is this layei’? 'Fhick enough 
to let me dig a nice hole without 
serious damage. I’m sm’e. Might 
be somewhat painful to his nerv- 
ous system, but then— Mai malade 
eh?” Complaisantly humming a 
Mai'tian tune, he began to dig 
himself the foundation of a cot- 
tage here in this cmious, solid- 
spongy, red-shot gray soil. 

The End 
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UnMEJMB 

llluftrated by ROD RUTH 

One day if that boy of yours brings home a "library book” 
that you can read but your wife can’t— though it could well 
be the other way around — because it’s written in a language 
like something yet seen on this Earth, then both of you 
had better hold, on tight, for— as the author of "Fifty Million 
Monkeys” and Renaissance makes poignantly clear— you 
may have to learn the hard way that if his I.Q. is right, 
the future might have more say than you about your own 
son. 
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B ill Starbrook sat down care- 
fully in his battered soup-and- 
fish and picked up the latest 
Journal of Physics. There had 
been time to read only the first 
three pages of Sanderson’s ar- 
ticle on nuclear emissions before 
he and Rose had gone off to what 
she euphemistically termed "an 
evening’s entertainment.” Now, 
at two o’clock in the morning, he 
tried to shake from his head the 
brain fog induced by the foul air 
and worse liquor of the cabaret. 

Finally he gave it up. It was use- 
less to tiy to keep up on his 
science. But that was the price 
to be paid for being Chief Engin- 
eer of an outfit like Bradford 
Electronics. Commerce before re- 
search, and the customer’s gin is 
always the best. 

But his day was coming. He 
was nearly ready to break loose 
as an independent consultant. 

As he moved to lay the Jour- 
nal down he glanced at the spot 
on the end table at which it was 
aimed. There was a new book 
there, one he hadn’t seen before. 
He dropped the Journal into the 
magazine rack and picked up the 
unfamiliar book. One of young 
Walt’s. The kid was always bring- 
ing in strange volumes from the 
university and the public librar- 
ies. His 240 I.Q. mind was as in- 
quisitive as a pup’s. He would 
read anything he could get his 
hands on. 

The present volume looked like 
something out of an ancient law 


or medical library to judge by the 
cover. Walt read as many curdling 
comics as the average ten-year- 
old in the neighborhood, but he 
read voraciously also of every- 
thing else irom Plutarch’s Lives 
to the Journal of Physics. 

Starbrook was somewhat puz- 
zled to find that the ponderous 
looking tome in his hands was 
nothing but a fairy tale. 

He thumbed through it curious- 
ly. There was no accounting for 
the swift, piercing inquiry of the 
boy’s mind. It was perhaps no 
more inconsistent that he should 
find entertainment in a fairy story 
than that he should find intellec- 
tual pleasme in atomic theory. All 
this while his companions con- 
fined themselves to such modera- 
tions as comic books and baseball. 

The words of the story caught 
Starbrook’s eye. He found himself 
scanning the sentences, following 
their meaning. A strange, tantaliz- 
ing quality escaped him at first, 
then became plain as he went 
along. It was the fact that almost 
every word had a double semantic 
content. It was like reading two 
stories simultaneously. He mar- 
velled at the skill that had been 
required to construct such a tale. 

The secondary, or theme story, 
as he thought of it, held him en- 
tranced. It was a curious tale 
about a group of men different in 
mental and physical attributes 
from their fellows. They were sad 
and lonely because they were iso- 
lated from each other and because 
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the human beings with whom 
they associated did not under- 
stand them. Then, magically, 
there appeared a book that went 
tlu'oughout the Earth and led 
them to each other and through a 
door into a place where they lived 
happily ever after. 

A curious tale, it was as if the 
shadow of a strange and myster- 
ious meaning lay hidden -there 
j ust beyond the giasp of his ima- 
gination. He revised his first opin- 
ion. It was the kind of thing that 
would appeal to Walt, all right. 

Then, suddenly, Starbrook 
awoke to the fact that the time 
was four -thirty and he could 
snatch scai-cely two hours’ sleep 
before getting down to the labs. 

At six o’clock, however, he 
roused blearily at the sound of 
movement within the bedroom. 
Rose was getting dressed. 

"What’s the big idea?” he said. 

"Shh, darling. Go back to sleep. 
I’ll call you in an hour. Walt’s 
been coughing for the last hour. 
I’m going in to see him. If he 
has a cold, he can’t go to school 
this morning.” 

Starbrook shook his head fierce- 
ly to to clear it. He knew it 
was useless to try to sleep more 
now. It would only make him 
more dopey at work. He glanced 
groggily at the clock and stumbl- 
ed into Walt’s room. 

The boy was smothering a 
cough. He grinned as the spasms 
ended. "I’m the victim of a fil- 
terable virus, Dad. I didn’t mean 


for my coughing to wake you.” 

Starbrook sat down on the edge 
of the bed. "Better stay home 
today and not let the bugs get any 
bigger hold on you.” 

"I guess so, but gee— I’ve gota 
library book due today and they’re 
awfully strict. Maybe you’d take 
it back for me?” 

"Sure. Where does it go? What 
book is it?” 

"It’s on the table in the living 
room. It’s from the Children’s 
Room of the University Librai-y.” 

"That odd fairy tale book? I 
looked at it last night. I didn’t 
know they had any such books 
at the University.” 

"I didn’t either until a month 
ago. They’ve got some swell 
books there. It seems like you 
go along and think you’ve just 
been reading a swell story, and all 
of a sudden you find it’s just been 
teaching you something. Like 
putting candy on a pill . I sure wish 
they’d do it that way in school.” 

Starbrook laughed. "Sounds 
like a good system. I’ll have to 
have a look into some more of 
these books they have there.” 

"I hope you do,” said Walt 
quietly. 

"I suppose Miss Perkins is re- 
sponsible for them. She’s always 
up on the latest stuff to im- 
prove the mind of man and beast.” 

Bill Starbrook was well known 
around the campus of Hedeman 
University. He frequented the ex- 
cellent research library there and 
had arranged for Walt’s special 
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use of the books there, although 
he was sure that Miss Perkins, the 
librarian, regarded them both as 
unconventional interlopers who 
had no place on a dignified cam- 
pus. 

Pausing on the way to work to 
return the book, Starbrook found 
Miss Perkins alone at the desk. 
He unlocked his brief case and 
took out Walt’s book. 

"Good morning. Miss Perkins. 
I wonder if you’d see that this 
gets to the Children’s Room for 
me? It’s due today and Walt’s 
sick.” 

Miss Perkins smiled a good 
morning, then frowned. "The 
Children’s Room? We have no 
children’s department.” 

She picked up the book and 
examined its title page and li- 
brary number. She frowned even 
more darkly. "You must be mis- 
taken. This doesn’t even make 
sense. It isn’t one of our books.” 

Starbrook gi'unted in irritation. 
"I was sure Walt said he got it 
here.” 

"It must be from the public 
library, though I’m sure I don’t 
understand the markings. What 
is it? Something mathematical? 

Starbrook looked at her and 
mentally counted to ten. He was 
in no mood for j okes this morn- 
ing. He said sweetly, "It’s just 
some fairy tales my boy has been 
reading.” 

He left before he observed Miss 
Perkins’ severely pursed lips. 

As he turned away, the incident 
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hung on in his mind with irritat- 
ing persistence. He knew he 
hadn’t been so dopey that morn- 
ing that he hadn’t heard Walt 
correctly. He was certain the boy 
had said the Children’s Room at 
the University Library. 

Then, as he was almost to the 
door, he glanced to the left and 
swore softly. There, over a door- 
way, was the designation: Chil- 
dren’s Room. 

What was Miss Perkins trying 
to pull on him? he wondered. 
Mathematics—! 

He wondered why he hadn’t 
noticed this room before, but he 
had always dashed through in 
such a hurry. It could easily es- 
cape notice, hidden as it was in 
a shallow alcove. 

The room wasn’t very large. 
Seated at tables were about a 
dozen children ranging in ages 
from about eight to fourteen. The 
librarian at the desk was little and 
wrinkled. A quality of tremen- 
dous age like an aura about her, 
defied description, but her blue 
eyes were sharp and young. 

She seemed stailled by his ap- 
pearance. "You haven’t been here 
before!” 

Starbrook liked her at once. 
There was none of Miss Perkins’ 
sourness which he had come to 
associate with all librarians. 

He smiled, "No. My son, Walt, 
checked this out. He is sick to- 
day, so he asked me to bring it 
in.” 

"Were you — have you read any, 
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understood any of this book? 

Starbrook was puzzled by her 
alarm and amazement at his ap- 
pearance. "Yes,” he said. "It’s 
quite an interesting book. I 
haven’t kept up very well with 
progress in children’s literature.” 

’I’he little old librarian ex- 
claimed, "This is so unusual. I 
wonder what I ought to—” 

Starbrook had about reached 
the end of his endurance for the 
day. It was twenty minutes to 
nine — twenty minutes until he 
luid to meet all his section chiefs 
for weekly conference. 

"I must go now,” he said. "If 
you will just check this book in 
for my boy—” 

'I'he librarian seemed to reach 
some decision about a matter be- 
yond his comprehension. She lost 
her helpless expression and 
smiled gently. "Of course. And 
would you take this next volume 
in the series he is reading? Also, 
1 wonder if you would do us the 
favor of taking a couple of other 
volumes and glancing over them 
critically yourself. We have some 
rather radically different works 
here, and we’re anxious to have 
adult criticism on them.” 

Starbrook’s iiritation lessened 
before her smile and he nodded. 
"I’ll be glad to.” 

The day passed with all the m- 
ritations and commotions that 
might be expected the day after 
such a night before as Starbrook 
had experienced. He was at least 
relieved to find that it had result- 


ed in clinching the purchase of the 
Cromwell patents, which had 
been the object of last night’s en- 
tertainment. 

He was tired when he finally 
reached home again after such a 
day, but not too tired to put on 
a cheery smile for Walt as he 
told Rose to wait dinner a few 
minutes. He took the new book 
and went into Walt’s bedroom. 

Walt’s eyes lighted. "Gee, Dad, 
I thought you’d never come! You 
brought me another book! Maybe 
I could talk you into reading to 
me.” 

"Sure. There’s nothing I’d like 
better. The librarian even asked 
me to take a couple for myself. 
We’ll read right after dinner. 
O.K.? 

"Sure. I’m glad you saw Miss 
Edythe. She’s a nice, old lady, 
isn’t she? She shows me just 
which books to read so that I 
won’t get mixed up on them.” 

"Are you supposed to read them 
in a certain order?” 

"Yes. I picked up some out of 
order one day and they looked 
like a foreign language. I have to 
read the first ones to understand 
the harder ones. I don’t know 
why, but that’s the way it is.” 

After dinner, Starbrook went 
back and opened the new volume 
that Miss Edythe had sent for 
Walt. 

"You really can read this stuff, 
all right?” said Walt. 

"Sure, why?” 

"Well, you haven’t read the first 
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books yet, and I just wondered,” 
Walt said evasively. 

Starbrook took up the reading. 
The story was something of a 
continuation of what he had read 
the previous night, the story of 
the "different” men. In long de- 
tail it told how the first man 
learned that he was different, and 
how he finally located a few others 
of his kind. Together, they pre- 
pared the magic book and sent 
it on its way around the world to 
gather all the rest. 

The darkness of early autumn 
slowly filled the room, and the 
words grew dim on the pages 
before Starbrook. But within his 
brain it was as if a glowing, ex- 
panding illumination were pres- 
ent. The story that had been 
secondary in the previous book 
was now the primary, as he 
termed them to himself. And the 
secondary story of this book was 
a devastating, unbelievable revel- 
ation. 

"You are one of the 'different’ 
men,” its unspoken, intangible 
message shouted within his brain, 
"and this is the magic book. P’o!- 
low where it leads and you shall 
find the haven that has been pre- 
pared for all of us.” 

He slammed the book shut 
abruptly as the darkness became 
too great to see the words any 
longer, but he could not still that 
persistent message in his brain. 

The white face of Walt lying 
against the pillow was hardly vis- 
ible. "Don’t stop,” the boy said. 


"Turn on the light and let’s go 
on.” 

"Walt—” Starbrook hesitated. 
He didn’t quite know how to say 
it. "What does this mean to you? 
Do you find any symbolism in 
it besides the actual story?” 

"Sirre. It says that we’re a dif- 
ferent kind of people from most 
others. It’s going to show us how 
to get to a place where there are 
others of our kind. We couldn’t 
read it if that weren’t so. That’s 
why I’m so glad you can read it. 
You’re one of us, too.” 

Starbrook was glad the darkness 
hid his face and his eyes. "How 
do you know that?” 

"Miss Edythe told me that 
others wouldn’t believe that there 
were ordinary words in these 
books. She said not to show them 
to anyone for that reason. I found 
out she was right.” 

Disappointment clouded Walt’s 
eyes. "Mom picked up one of the 
books one day, and she seemed 
almost afraid of it. I told her 
then that it was algebra. She 
didn’t know the difference, but 
still seemed afraid. I left it for 
you on purpose—” 

Starbrook had an average 
amount of imagination for an en- 
gineer, but it staggered before the 
implications of all this. He told 
himself it was only an extraor- 
dinary realism in the story of the 
"different” men and their magic 
book. It was fantastic to believe 
the men and the book had any 
counteipai't in actuality. 
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Yet in his mind there was a 
supreme, undeniable knowledge 
that could not be denied. Before 
it, his doubts and name calling 
were the taunts of a little boy 
before an impossible, white fairy- 
land. 

The book existed. 

This was it. 

The "different” men were real. 
He was one of them— he and Walt 
belonged to that mysterious clan. 

But who were they? What did 
this unanswerable knowledge im- 
ply? 

"I have to do a little work 
downstairs,” StarLl-ook said. "If 
you aren’t asleep. I’ll come up 
later and read some more.” 

He went into the living room 
and opened the first of the two 
books that Miss Edythe had asked 
him to look over. 

lie was surprised to find that 
these weren’t as easy to read as 
the ones Walt had. The very lan- 
guage was somehow less com- 
prehensible. At once he knew 
that these were not children’s 
books— or were they? Books for 
the children who had come up 
through the gi’adual orientation 
process of the more elementary 
volumes? 

There was no pretense of a 
story. The book opened at once 
with an abstruse exposition on 
the principles of biology, hered- 
ity, and radiation. It was hard 
going, but as he continued he 
seemed to grow in ability to grasp 
the words and principles. But he 


tried in vain to imagine the eight- 
year-olds he had seen in the 
Children’s Room grasping the 
substance of this work! 

Rose came in to protest his 
staying up, but he refused to quit. 
His mind was leaping across gi- 
gantic peaks and crags of the 
magnificent exposition that lay 
before him. At midnight he put 
the book down, completed, dimly 
realizing that he had read and 
absorbed a work that should have 
required weeks. 

But what was the purpose of it 
all? Why were such books in a 
children’s department of a li- 
brary? He still could not credit 
the insistent, semantic implica- 
tions of the fairy stoiy that he and 
Walt were of the "different” men. 
As yet, there was no explana- 
tion of the difference, and the 
mysterious destination of all 
these men. 

And then the answer came 
swiftly and like a sudden burst of 
flame before his eyes. He opened 
the second of the two volumes 
which he had not been able to 
comprehend before. Its words 
were plain now and addressed 
directly to the reader. 

”You can easily comprehend, 
now, that you are a mutant. ” 

He stared at the words, trying 
to shed their meaning from his 
mind, but they stayed, and he 
knew the truth of them. 

"You have come far enough to 
understand what that means,” the 
book went on. "You are aware of 
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the extraterrestrial radiations 
which are continually producing 
mutations, and you understand 
some of the processes by which 
they are formed. It is not difficult, 
therefore, for you to understand 
that you are one of the many 
thousands of the 'different’ men, 
the mutants who throng the 
Earth, scarcely knowing that they 
differ from their fellows in any 
matter.” 

Starbrook looked up. It would 
be easy to admit the truth of this 
. with regard to Walt. With an I.Q. 
of 240 at the last test— 

But Bill Starbrook— what could 
there be about him to indicate a 
mutation? He was a reasonably 
good engineer— but no better 
than a couple of million other 
guys. He possessed no unusual 
marks of mind of body. 

"Thousands of mutations oc- 
cur every month,” he read on. 
"Most of them are lethal because 
they are of no advantage to the 
individual or to therace. But over 
a period of time there are also un- 
known thousands of beneficient 
mutations, most of which are also 
eventually lost. 

"They are lost to the race 
through accident, improper mat- 
ing or no mating at all. They 
are lost in many instances to the 
individual because the differences 
which they impose render him 
more or less misfit in social ag- 
gregations. 'There are, of course, 
numerous other instances in 
which desirable mutations pro- 


duce a more intelligent, more en- 
during, completely superior in- 
dividual, who is never recognized 
by himself or his associates as a 
mutant. His characteristics may 
be passed on for a few genera- 
tions, but unless combined in 
proper matings they may become 
recessive and lost. 

"In a time far distant from 
your own, the human race is in 
competition with another major 
race in the galaxy who are out- 
evolving mankind. In order to 
maintain not only the superior- 
ity which the human race has 
gained, but its very existence, it 
is necessary that the natural pro- 
cesses of evolution be speeded. 
Wasteful and ghastly experiments 
have proved the impossibility of 
doing this by artifical means. Only 
through natural processes which 
cannot be duplicated at will can 
evolution proceed in an effective 
manner. But nature, in her waste 
of precious mutations throughout 
the ages, is herself responsible 
for man’s dire position in this 
future day. 

"Our purpose, then, is to ac- 
celerate the evolutionai-y rate of 
the human race by salvaging the 
beneficent mutations which have 
been wasted through the ages. 

"You who have come this far 
with us have a duty now, a duty 
to join us, to bring your mutated 
characteristics before the race for 
the benefit of all.” 

Starbrook was forced to halt. It 
was too vast, too foreign for his 
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mind or imagination. He was just 
Bill Starbrook, Chief Engineer at 
Bradford Electronics. It just 
wasn’t in the cards for him to be 
out of the ages, pleading with 
him to come to some unnamed 
place for the good of the race. 

He laughed shortly. Children’s 
Room! Someone had certainly 
succeeded in producing the most 
fantastic, incredible fairy tales of 
all time. Almost had him believ- 
ing for a moment that he was a 
mutant! He’d have to tell Miss 
Ed3d,he that the books were re- 
alistic of nothing else. 

He strolled out onto the porch. 
In the clear, cold night the stars 
looked near. A race had to utilize 
its mutants, or be outmoded in 
the contest for evolutionary per- 
fection, he thought. He wonder- 
ed what the ultimate product of 
human evolution would be. No 
doubt it would differ from man 
as man differed from the anthro- 
poids and reptiles before him. 

His eyes on the stars, he 
thought, were there other spawn- 
ing races out there somewhere 
in their infancy, who would even- 
tually challenge man and threat- 
en to sweep him aside in the back- 
wash of hopeless evolutionary 
superiority? 

He brushed aside the madden- 
ing thought. There was one way 
to settle this once and for all. 
He could see the lights on in the 
house of Professor Martin, a block 
down the street on the other side. 
Martin was head of the ancient 


languages department at the Uni- 
versity, and sometimes- they 
played gin rummy together. 

Starbrook heaved into his top- 
coat and quietly left the house 
with one of the volumes under 
his ann. 

Pi'ofessor Martin was a big man 
with a bushy beard. He always 
reminded Starbrook of one of 
the ancient Greeks whose lan- 
guage he taught. 

He greeted Starbrook with a 
welcoming roar. "Come in. Bill! 
I was just hoping somebody 
would come in for a good game 
of poker or gin. My wife went 
home for a week and I’ve been 
as lonely as a hibernating bear 
with insomnia.” 

Starbrook entered and removed 
his coat. "I can’t stay. I just 
wanted to show you something 
and get your opinion on it. See 
what you make of this.” 

Starbrook opened the last vol- 
ume that he had been reading. Its 
potent message leaped out to him 
from every character and word, 
but he turned his eyes carefully to 
Martin. • 

The Professor scowled. 
"Where’d you get this? Certainly 
these characters are like nothing 
I’ve ever seen, and I think I’ve 
seen them all.” 

Starbrook sighed. "I was hop- 
ing perhaps that you could read 
it and tell me what it is. It’s— - 
it’s something I just picked up 
in a second-hand store in town. 
Probably some crazy lingo, some- 
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thing like that Esperanto of a few 
years ago, only worse.” 

Professor Martin shook his 
head. "Possibly. Certainly it isn’t 
recognizable to me. Would you 
mind my keeping this for a 
while?” 

"Well— perhaps later. Pve al- 
ready promised it to another 
friend right away. That’s why I 
came over even though it’s so 
late.” 

"Oh, that’s quite all right! I’m 
glad to have some company. It’s 
lonely here, you know—” 

When Starbrook finally got out 
under the night sky again, the full 
force of the knowledge hit him 
like a blow. 

I’m a mutant, he thought. Walt 
is a mutant. If we weren’t we 
couldn’t read these unknown 
characters as if they were plain 
English, while Martin and others 
find them unintelligible. And that 
must mean that all the rest of it 
is true, too. 

And yet, there was still no 
meaning to it. This talk of a dis- 
tant time, and a strange place of 
meeting for mutants out of all 
the ages— 

That little old librarian. Miss 
Edythe, was evidently the key to 
the whole business. She knew the 
source of the books. She could tell 
him what it was about. 

Then abruptly he remembered 
something he had not thought of 
during the evening. Miss Perkins’ 
words: "We have no Children’s 
Department!” 


Starbrook was waiting at the 
outer entrance the following 
morning when the library build- 
ing was opened by Miss Perkins 
herself. She recognized Starbrook 
and smiled bleakly. 

"Good morning.” 

"Good morning. Miss Pei'kins.” 

He passed on into the foyer and 
turned in the direction of the 
Children’s Room. Through the 
open door he could see Miss 
Edythe already at her desk. And 
that was curious, since the library 
had just been opened. He glanced 
back as Miss Perkins passed on 
her way into the main library of- 
fice. She looked at him— and at 
the door of the Children’s Room 
as if nothing were there! 

It gave Starbrook a sudden feel- 
ing of peculiar dread. He hurried 
in and found numerous children 
sitting about the tables in the 
room. He wondered how they had 
got in there. 

"Good morning, Mr. Star- 
brook,” said Miss Edythe. "I was 
hoping we’d see you this morn- 
ing. Did you get time to glance 
over the books I asked for an 
opinion on?” 

"Yes, I read them completely.” 

"That’s fine. What do you think 
of what you I’ead?” 

"Miss Edythe— have you read 
these books? Do you know what 
is in them?” 

"Why, surely. I’ve read every 
book in here quite carefully. It’s 
been my life’s work.” 

. "Then what is the explana- 
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tion for— for all of this?” 

The little old lady looked at him 
soberly out of her bright blue 
eyes, then moved from the chair 
on which she sat before the check- 
ing desk. 

"Please come into the office,” 
she said. 

Starbrook followed her. She 
closed the door of the small room 
and sat down, bidding him to 
have a chair opposite. 

"Yom-s is quite the most dif- 
ficult case that has ever come to 
my attention,” she began hesi- 
tantly. "In five hundred years 
there has been only one adult who 
appeared as suitable material for 
our colony. You will excuse me if 
I seem to oversimplify things 
because I am used to speaking 
with children — children, how- 
ever, generally with an intelli- 
gence quotient of above 220, so 
that perhaps we can understand 
each other well enough after all. 

"You recall, in the second of 
the books I gave you, the chall- 
enge to you as a mutant—” 

"That’s what I came to ask 
about! The whole business is so 
unbelievable, but I checked on 
the books. They couldn’t be read 
by one of the University lan- 
guage professors.” 

"That should contribute con- 
siderably to your conviction of 
the truth of what you have read, 
then,” said Miss Edythe. 

"You mean there is actually a 
group of mutants somewhere who 
have been gathered to— to save 


the human race from an enemy?” 

"We hardly like to speak of it 
so melodramatically— but that is 
essentially our propose. We’re 
working to maintain the super- 
iority of the human race in the 
face of an evolutionary lag from 
which we suffer. If we do not 
maintain that superiority it will 
certainly result in our eventual 
extinction. There are of com'se 
probabilities which have been 
worked out by our scientists, who 
understand such things. Suffi- 
cient for the moment is the fact 
that we are gathering out the 
mutants of all the ages of man’s 
history in order to accelerate hu- 
man evolution. By the proper ut- 
ilization of these mutants we in- 
tend to out-evolve, outstep our 
competitors in the galaxy who 
threaten our supremacy and our 
eixstence. 

"I cannot be aware of your 
past concept of mutants. With the 
children it is easy because they 
learn from the beginning the true 
character of mutations, the fact 
that a small variation in the gene 
for some characteristic may pro- 
duce an individual with changes 
from the norm of his race, and 
highly advantageous both to him- 
self and to the race. Mutations, 
however, are generally of such a 
minor character that their posses- 
sor is unaware of the variation. 
This is one important fact to re- 
member in connection with our 
woi'k. 

"Unless, however, we can be- 
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come aware of these valuable mu- 
tations and utilize them, we are 
going to be left behind in the back- 
water of evolution much as the 
great apes were when man ap- 
peared.” 

Starbrook stared dumbly, trying 
to comprehend. 

"A group of us long ago set out 
to preserve the useful mutants of 
the race from the earliest begin- 
nings. We have many methods 
of accomplishing this. This library 
is one of the most effective. We 
have devised a language, in which 
our books are printed, which is 
intelligible only to mutants. 
There is a certain brain charac- 
teristic which might be termed 
mutant-linked, which makes this 
possible. That is, when any kind 
of gene variation occurs, there 
is also an inevitable variation of 
another gene at a specific locus 
which makes the brain receptive 
to a good many other stimuli, 
most of which you have never 
been aware of because the stimu- 
li have not been presented. This 
language is one such stimulus. 
Another ability your mutation 
gives you is that of entering the 
the room here.” 

"Why, I just walked in!” ex- 
claimed Starbrook. 

Miss Edythe smiled. "Yes, of 
course. But haven’t you won- 
dered why no others also walk 
in, why it is that only the mu- 
tants enter?” 

"Why— yes, but—” 

"This inscription, 'Children’s 


Room,’ above the doorway ap- 
pears to non-mutants as only a 
portion of the decorative design 
of the library building. You read 
it because it is in the mutation 
language. In addition, there is a 
complex pattern on the floor in 
front of the doorway, which marks 
a pathway for you to follow into 
the room., It is a path which no 
one would possibly chance upon, 
but your mutated senses follow 
it instinctively. Toothers, there is 
simply no doorway, no Children’s 
Room at all.” 

"But what is the nature of my 
main mutation?” Starbrook de- 
manded. 

"That will have to be deter- 
mined by proper examination. 
And there’s one final warning 
I must make. Don’t expect too 
much. The disappointments 
among us mutants are great. For 
example, in my own case the mu- 
tation was that of longevity. I 
am something over nine hundred 
years old—” 

"Nine hun— !” 

Miss Edythe nodded. "Yes. And 
combined with my particular mu- 
tation is a linked sterility factor. 
As I say, the disappointments 
among our group are great.” 

Her ancient eyes seemed sud- 
denly to be peering down the ages , 
and Starbrook thought afterward 
that it was that moment of look- 
ing into those strong eyes that had 
seen so many alien centmdes that 
did most to convince him of the 
truth of the entire matter. 
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"What am I to do?” he said at 
last. 

"You will join us?” 

"My son, Walt, too?” 

"He has much to learn yet be- 
fore we can present the entire 
plan to him.” 

"It’s difficult to answer your 
question,” said Starbrook. "I just 
don’t know—” 

"It’s hardly more than moving 
to a strange city,” said Miss 
Edythe, "except that your neigh- 
bors and associates will be from 
all ages and locales of time and 
space. In a way you will find 
it highly invigorating. Of course, 
there are ties that must be sev- 
ered, friends, your wife— It is 
difficult that you are an adult!” 

Rose! 

For the first time he took full 
cognizance of the problem this 
created with respect to his mar- 
riage. Subconsciously, he sup- 
posed that she would share in 
whatever change was involved. 
If leaving Rose were one condi- 
tion of joining the mutants, he 
was certain that they could well 
do without his contribution in the 
future as they had evidently done 
in the past. 

But what of the children? he 
thought suddenly. Did it mean 
that they were to leave—? 

There was a new cold tightness 
within him as he said, "Could I 
have the examination to deter- 
mine what I’m good for, before 
I decide the matter?” 

"Yes, it can be arranged im- 


mediately. Please follow me.” 

They left by another door that 
led into a corridor which Star- 
brook knew was no part of the 
library building of Hedeman Uni- 
versity. As they crossed it, he got 
a glimpse through a broad window 
and gasped audibly. The scene 
was one of green rolling hills 
dotted with small clusters of white 
buildings, a valley of serenity 
and life instead of the idiotic 
cluster of masonry that formed 
the cities of his own age. 

His guide allowed no time to 
ponder the scene. She led him 
through the door across the hall. 
Inside he found himself in the 
midst of a roomful of unfamiliar 
looking equipment. A young, pro- 
fessional looking man gretted him 
with a smile. 

"Doctor Rogers,” said Miss 
Edythe in introduction, "He will 
conduct the examination. He 
knows about you. Come back 
to my office when you are 
through.” 

She left then, and Rogers indi- 
cated a chair. "It’s a pleasure to 
have a full grown individual to 
talk to for a change,” he said 
amiably. "Sometimes those pre- 
adolescent brats with I.Q.s of 
250 and 300 are just a little too 
smart for their pants. I was one 
of them so I should know. Now, 
if you’ll just lie back here on 
this table—” 

Starbrook stioiggled desperate- 
ly to hold to the fragments of his 
mind that constituted Bill Star- 
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brook, Chief Engineer of Brad- 
ford Electronics. That was all 
that was real. This world of fan- 
tastic Miss Edythe who was nine 
hundred years old, and the win- 
dow that looked out upon a green 
valley where Hedeman should 
have been were only parts of a 
nightmare of being examined for 
possible useful mutations to aid 
the human race in its attempts to 
hurdle the laws of evolution. 

He endured the long hours of 
the examination by repeating this 
fancy over and over again. Then, 
at last. Doctor Rogers announced 
that he was through. 

Starbrook faced him across a 
desk. Before the doctor was a 
mass of records and charts, the 
accumulations of the tests. 

"I have here your complete 
chromosome map,” he said slow- 
ly- 

"What mutations do I have that 
I can contribute to the advance- 
ment of man’s evolution?” 

There was a moment’s hesita- 
tion, then Rogers looked up from 
the charts. "I may as well give it 
to you straight. The answer is: 
none. Absolutely none.” 

For a moment Starbrook sat 
stunned. During the past hours 
he had built up a vast mental 
structure on the premise that he 
was needed in assisting humanity 
to reach the heights. He had 
fought through the battle of de- 
ciding what sacrifices it would be 
worth. Now— 

"None—?” I don’t understand. 


"Miss Edythe told me— The mu- 
tation language—” 

"Your case is most unusual. 
The total of your mutations con- 
sists only of the sensory char- 
acteristics by which you were 
able to read our mutation lan- 
guage, and find your way into the 
Children’s Room. I don’t recall a 
single instance previously where 
this mutation was not linked with 
some other. It is somewhat in- 
teresting from a purely biologi- 
cal viewpoint, particularly in view 
of the fact that you are the fa- 
ther of Walt. Practically, however, 
your mutation has no value what- 
ever.” 

Starbrook laughed then, his 
voice unable to disguise his dis- 
appointment and a vague shame. 
"So I am no use to you after all? 
I have nothing that is of use to 
my race?” 

Rogers looked at him intently. 
"Don’t emphasize the signifi- 
cance of this,” he warned. "It 
means nothing whatever to you 
as an individual. You must re- 
alize that only one out of every 
few hundred human beings has 
any detectable mutation. Only 
one out of many thousands of mu- 
tations is of real value to the 
race. 

"We are able to eliminate the 
children who are of no value to 
us without revealing what it’s all 
about. Yom: case has been ob- 
viously different.” 

"Of course,” said Starbrook. 
"Don’t misunderstand me. I’m 
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not going to be bitter about this. 
I had no right to expect anything 
out of it. I suppose I’ve always 
been sort of an idealist, hoping to 
do something to lift men up, and 
all that sort of thing. I guess 
somewhere my subconscious 
must have grabbed hold of this 
pretty hard and seen in it a chance 
to realize those idealisms. But, 
anyway, what about my son, 
Walt?” 

"We must have Walt. We abso- 
lutely must. His mutations ap- 
pear to be the apex of endless 
unknown processes of nature, 
culminating in potentialities that 
will make him one of the most 
valuable members of our mutants 
colony. His life will change the 
race for generations to come.” 

"He doesn’t know all this yet?” 

"No. Even with his high under- 
standing it must be fed to him 
slowly because he is a child. But 
he is being educated by the books 
to the point where he can be 
given full knowledge of his po- 
tentialities and our require- 
ments.” 

"But what of his relationship 
to us! I’m not yet convinced of 
the urgency of this crisis you’ve 
spoken vaguely of — not suffi- 
ciently to make me ready to al- 
low my son to begin a new life 
here with perhaps infrequent con- 
tact with us.” 

"Once he comes here and be- 
gins his work,” said Rogers in- 
cisively, "there will be no fvu’- 
ther contact with you.” 


Starbrook stared in disbeUef. 
"You mean you expect us to give 
you our son as completely as if 
he were dead?” 

"Watch your semantic exten- 
sions,” Rogers said dryly. "I 
doubt that anything could con- 
vince a member of this age of 
the urgency of our problem, but 
in your case I’d like to try, for 
several reasons. 

"Imagine, if you will, two plan- 
ets on which life had simultan- 
eous beginnings and similar 
forms of development. On one 
of these, however, the natural 
rate of mutant occurrence and 
consequent evolution is several 
times that of the other, so that by 
the time man— so-called modern 
man— appears on one, the great 
apes are just begirming to appear 
on the other. 

"Imagine then, the situation 
when the world with slower evolv- 
ing life forms has advanced to 
the point where man appears. 
What of the other world and the 
relationship between the two in 
case they should make contact? 

' 'This is roughly the situation as 
it existed in the 'normal’ time in 
which this superior race was dis- 
covered. We found them as far 
ahead of us as we are ahead 
of the great apes today— and in- 
cidentally there is far greater 
physical differentiation between 
them and us than between us and 
the apes. 

"As might be expected, they 
regard us as little more than we 
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would regard the apes— rather 
clever apes. Our movements 
through space, our mechanical 
achievements are no more to them 
than the work of clever apes. 
Though they appear to be a mor- 
al, peaceful race, they can find no 
basis for compassion towards us 
or interest in communication or 
trade. There is only one possible 
relation between us, as there has 
always been only one possible 
relation between man and the 
lower forms of life on earth— that 
possibility is exploitation. 

"Our scientists have demon- 
strated by means you would not 
be aware of that this exploitation 
of man by these— super-men— is 
inevitable. The hope of combating 
them and so preventing their ex- 
ploitation of Earth and man is 
about as great as a tribe of apes 
would have of preventing capture 
by an anny of hunters equipped 
with every scientific gadget you 
know, from radar to atomic 
bombs. 

"There is only one hope for 
the future of our race: to 
bring ourselves to an equal or su- 
perior level with respect to this 
rival race. And it must be done 
within the space of a very few 
human generations, according to 
our predictions. The mutant col- 
ony was founded about one gen- 
eration ago as soon as the full 
picture of conditions became ap- 
parent. Our work indicates that we 
can feel confident of success, be- 
cause mutations have been abun- 


dant in the development of man. 
Nature seems to have been gen- 
erous but wasteful of them. 

"We have already produced a 
generation of the next form of 
man, and the individuals of that 
generation are applying all the 
powers of their minds to the 
problem. As you can see, our 
facilities are pyramiding rapidly, 
since we have created the next 
form of man, and they are busy 
on the problem of going a step 
beyond. 

"But, back to Walt. We need 
him. He carries three extremely 
valuable, recessive mutations 
which have never been discov- 
ered before. We feel that he will 
enable us to make the second step 
beyond man as you know him. 
You wouldn’t dare interfere with 
that critical advancement, if you 
could understand the full depth 
of the problem. Unfortunately, 
first-hand knowledge cannot be 
given you.” 

Starbrook had been listening 
with a gradually increasing ten- 
sion that left his muscles aching 
as he abruptly shook his head 
and forced his attention away 
from Rogers’ face. 

"I don’t know,” he said. "I 
just can’t grasp it all so sudden- 
ly. If only I could see for my- 
self—” 

"You can’t,” said Rogers with 
finality. "Ordinarily, of course, 
we do not complicate our opera- 
tions with these problems. It is 
only the accident of your own 
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peculiar mutation that you have 
become aware of us at all. We 
could act without your consent 
at all—” 

Starbrook felt a sudden frantic 
chill sweep through him. He had 
seen enough to know that these 
mutants could do as Rogers said. 
They could steal Walt away and 
banish him forever in this strange 
land beyond the doors of the 
Children’s Room. 

"It is against our principles to 
cause pain to anyone,” Rogers 
continued. "You are a scientist. 
I want you to follow the teachings 
provided your son. Study along 
with him. Learn the facts of our 
science and finally details of the 
crisis that faces humanity. If you 
are not convinced by then, per- 
haps the Council which controls 
these matters will bow to your 
possession, though, frankly, I 
doubt it. Walt is too important to 
us.” 

"But how can you take any 
of these children without causing 
pain? How many parents are will- 
ing to see them taken away for- 
ever? You can’t just take them 
away and leave a vacuum where 
they have been!” 

"No, we don’t do that.” Rogers 
hesitated a moment; then he 
stepped to a door and called to 
someone. He sat down again. "We 
do not simply yank an individual 
out of his environment and leave 
a vacuum. That would cause too 
much disruption of your society, 
considering the numbers we have 


taken. It would lead to too much 
pain.” 

At that moment a figure moved 
into the room from the doorway 
through which Rogers had called. 

"Walt!” Starbrook rose in 
amazement. "I didn’t know you 
were here!” 

But the boy did not answer, 
or even look at Starbrook with 
any recognition. 

"He is not finished,” Rogers 
explained. 

"What do you mean?” Star- 
brook saw now the empty expres- 
sion on the boy’s face, repulsive 
in its vacuousness. Ten'or seized 
him and he staggered back into 
the chair from which he had risen. 

"When we take someone, we 
provide a substitute to insert in 
their environment,” said Rogers. 
"We create a homolog such as 
this and make the substitution 
without the knowledge of anyone 
except the one who joins us.” 

Starbrook’s hoiTor mounted. 
"You expect to take Walt and 
leave us this— this monster!” 

Sudden, terrible pain crossed 
the boy’s face, and Rogers rose 
with a snarl of rage. He led 
they boy out of the room and re- 
turned. 

"Starbrook! You’re supposed to 
be a scientist. Act like one!” 

"I’m Walt’s father fust. You 
could hardly expect me to give up 
my son and accept that— thing of 
yours as a substitute!” 

"I suppose I was stupid to think 
that you could view this matter 
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with any degree of objectivity. We 
should have simply made the sub- 
stitution without your knowledge 
as w'e have done in all other 
cases.” 

"Do you think you could have 
done that without our knowing 
your homolog wasn’t our son?” 

"Of course. It has been done in 
thousands of othercases. This ho- 
molog is your son in every re- 
spect— or will be when he is com- 
pleted. Every .emotional pattern, 
memory, instinct, and physical 
form and composition that goes 
into your son’s makeup is being 
duplicated. With the exception, of 
course, of the creative mutations 
which set Walt apart from other 
men, and which cannot be du- 
plicated in the homolog. The ho- 
molog will fill Walt’s place in life 
in every respect. He will grow and 
develop and respond to his en- 
vironment in a manner parallel to 
that of Walt. He can live a nor- 
mal, useful life. He can marry, 
though not reproduce. He has an 
intelligence comparable to Walt’s 
and will be professionally super- 
ior. If you love him or hurt him, 
if you make him happy or sad, 
you are doing it to Walt. He is 
Walt. His emotions and feelings 
are simply transplants, so to 
speak, of those of your son. That 
is why you hurt him so terribly 
just now when you despised him 
as a monstrosity. What would 
Walt’s reaction be if you called 
him that? It will take considerable 
effort to eradicate that painful 


experience from the homolog 
mind.” 

Abruptly, Rogers rose. "You 
may have time to think it over. 
Our final course of action will be 
decided by the Council. I am only 
a technical advisor in these mat- 
ters, but I can tell you that you 
will be doing yourself, your son, 
and the human race a great serv- 
ice if you try to comprehend the 
things you have seen and heard; 
conversely, a great disservice.” 

Rogers hesitated. "Perhaps the 
easiest solution would be for you 
to come here. It might be arranged 
since you have the one essential 
mutation. You could be useful 
as a technician. A homolog could, 
of course, be provided to take up 
the life you leave.” 

Starbrook, from where he sat, 
could see the distant view of the 
strange valley through a window 
across the room. It bespoke of 
serenity and peacefulness such as 
he had not known, and there was 
evidence of science here such as 
he had not dreamed of. But he had 
no purpose here. The invitation 
was a mere concession to the ac- 
cident of nature that had granted 
him his single, useless mutation. 

As for leaving Rose— 

"Thanks,” he said, "but, no.” 

Rogers nodded and escorted 
him back to Miss Edythe’s office. 
She was disappointed when Star- 
brook told her what had hap- 
pened. 

"I’m teiribly sorry,” she said, 
"but the world of mutants is a 
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disappointing place, as I told you 
before. I suppose we won’t be 
seeing you again, but we’ll look 
forwai'd to the visits of your son. 
Would you care to take along a 
couple of new volumes for him?” 

The world seemed to have ta- 
ken on a curiously unreal qual- 
ity to Starbrook as he left the 
building and got into his car. He 
drove mechanically through the 
streets and along the highway 
that led to the outskirts of the city 
where the Bradford Electronics 
plant was located. 

There, he secluded himself in 
his office with orders to his secre- 
tary to keep everyone else out for 
a while. He leaned back in his 
chair. Through the window he 
could see the hazy, disordered 
landscape of the city, just as 
through that other window only a 
few moments ago he had seen the 
peaceful scene out of that un- 
known era of the future. 

He had no illusions about the 
reality of that strange vision. The 
experience carried its own con- 
viction. He knew that he had 
seen the miracle of a scene from 
the future, and had spoken to 
men whose lives lay far ahead 
of his in the time continuum. 

His mind speculated at the 
finges of his experience, ever try- 
ing to dodge the core of it. But 
at last he forced himself to face 
it. 

Walt. 

He tried to submerge the sub- , 
jective factors in his mind and 


consider the things he’d heard as 
a scientist should consider them. 
He didn’t doubt the truth of Rog- 
ers’ statements — and when he 
once admitted that to himself, he 
was left helpless. 

Walt would go. 

He would carry forward the mu- 
tations which he bore so that the 
race might profit. 

It was as simple as that, and 
there was no alternative. 

But that conclusion released the 
flood of subjective opposition that 
his mind had held in check. Were 
a man’s feelings for his son to 
be wholly ignored? They weren’t, 
he reflected bitterly. They were 
supposed to be expended upon 
some grisly automaton shaped 
in the image of his son. Surely 
Rogers would destroy the thing 
after he’d seen Starbrook’s reac- 
tion to it. 

And Rose. 

Up to now he’d left her reac- 
tions out of his thoughts. She 
was no scientist. She had never 
pretended to understand the ob- 
jective, selfless attitudes of 
science. Surely she would not 
be able to do so in this. It would 
be impossible to convince her 
that Walt’s destiny lay with the 
mutants of a future age. 

And what of Walt himself? 

Soon he would be faced with 
fun understanding of the thing 
that he was and his possibilities. 
Would he choose to go with the 
mutants? 

There was little doubt that he 
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would. The genius of the boy’s 
mind was tempered with an emo- 
tional stability that would let him 
see the problem whole, that would 
let him evaluate it without fear 
and personal prejudice— as Star- 
brook knew that he should be do- 
ing himself. 

They could, of course, forbid 
his further study of the books of 
the Children’s Room. They could 
enforce their will upon him by 
sheer physical means. 

And for the rest of his life he 
would hate them with an untran- 
scended bitterness. In any pro- 
fession he undertook he would be 
taunted by the incubus of long- 
ing for lost worlds and vanished 
dreams. And with it would ride 
hate— hate and revulsion for the 
thing that his parents had done. 

Starbrook sighed wearily and 
put away that bitter vision. He 
forced himself to recognize that 
he was completely helpless. The 
decision lay not with him, but 
with Walt. 

He’d have to tell Rose, some- 
how, he thought. That was the 
hardest part of all. Harder stUl, 
because she could not compre- 
hend the mutant language or see 
that worl of the future. All of it 
would have to be understood only 
as he could tell it. 

For a while he tried futilely to 
dispose of some of the work on 
his desk. It was no use. He cleared 
it off and gave necessary instmc- 
tions to his secretary, telling her 
he’d be back in the morning. 


When he reached home. Rose 
met him in the front hall, her 
face reflecting her startled sur- 
prise. 

"Bill! What are youdoinghome 
at this time? Nothing’s 
wrong—?’’ 

"Of course not, darling.” He 
lifted her with his hands on her 
waist. "Just got lonesome for 
home cooking for lunch. What’s 
on?” 

"BUI, you silly. There’s noth- 
ing on— nothing that would satis- 
fy your gom-mandizing. Some 
fruit salad, sandwiches— for me 
and Walt.” 

"Swell. Lead me to it.” 

It isn’t going over, he thought. 
This isn’t the right approach. 
But what am I going to tell her— 

After lunch, he led her into 
the living room and di'ew her 
down beside him on the sofa. 

"Bill, what’s wrong? Some- 
thing is on your mind.” 

He smiled uncertainly. "Yes. 
Thei’e is something special I want 
to tell you, something I’ve got 
to make you understand— about 
Walt.” 

"Walt! What has happened—?” 

"Something good. It’s happen- 
ed, or is happening, and he’s 
going to need all our help andun- 
derstanding. Darling, do you 
know what a mutant is?” 

Rose furrowed her brow. "I re- 
member something about them 
in college biology. Six legged 
calves, fruit flies with extra 
wings — ” 
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"Yes, but that’s the wrong kind. 
Every improvement in living crea- 
tures from the dawn of life has 
come about through mutations, 
changes in chai-acteristics of off- 
spring from those of their par- 
ents. Rose, Walt is a mutant.” 

Uncertain disbelief, shock, and 
revulsion moved in waves across 
her face. Then slowly. Bill Star- 
brook began his stoiy. He ex- 
plained about the books, the Chil- 
dren’s Room, and his own exper- 
iences there. He told of the mu- 
tant colony and theh struggle to 
step up the evolutionary rate of 
the human race to keep from be- 
ing swept aside and exploited by 
more rapidly advancing races. 
Then he told of the need of Walt’s 
potentialities in that struggle. 

When he was finished. Rose was 
sitting still as ice, her face ex- 
pressionless. When he touched 
her hand, it was cold. 

"You can’t expect me to believe 
such a story,” she said at last. "It 
isn’t true. It couldn’t possibly be 
true. Things like that don’t hap- 
pen.” 

"They have happened,” Star- 
brook pointed out, "perhaps thou- 
sands of times in oui- own genera- 
tion. It is only by accident that 
I found out about this instead of 
Walt’s being swept away with- 
out our knowledge.” 

"This must be some kind of a 
crazy j oke , Bil 1 . You can’ t have be- 
lieved a word you’ve said. Why 
are you telling me this?” 


"There ai’e the books—” 

"Those books. Yes. Ever since 
Walt first brought them home I’ve 
felt their evil influence. Why, no 
one can even read them. The 
characters are like cabalistic scrib- 
bling of ancient spells and mysti- 
cisms. I can believe almost that 
they are responsible for such fan- 
tasies as you have described— in 
your minds.” 

"Rose.” And suddenly Star- 
brook knew it was no use, but he 
went on. "Walt and I can read 
those books. To us, the chaiac- 
ters make sense —because we 
have the mutations that enable 
us to read them.” 

"Please promise me you won’t 
let Walt bring any more of them 
to the house. Whatever it is that 
has seized his imagination— and 
yours — will gradually be forgot- 
ten if he doesn’t have them 
around.” 

Starbrook kept silent. As he 
looked into Rose’s eyes he knew 
she would never believe this 
thing. Not until it was too late, 
anyway— 

"I’ll see what I can do with 
Walt,” he said weai’ily. "We can’t 
suddenly force him to avoid the 
books. He would read them in the 
library at any cost. But I promise 
I’ll watch him and keep him from 
being hm t by them.” 

He got into the cai- again and 
drove away. Ilis disappointment 
hung like a pall over eveiything, 
but he had not expected more, 
he told himself. He could not 
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expect Rose to act differently. Her 
utterly conventional mind with its 
lack of scientific ti'aining was a 
naiTOW highway over which such 
ponderous vehicles of revelation 
could never pass. 

Suddenly, he realized he had no 
destination. He didn’t want to go 
back to the office. He glanced 
down at his briefcase in which lay 
the books Miss Edythe had given 
him for Walt. He’d forgotten to 
take them to him. He tuimed 
downtown and went into the read-, 
ing room of the public librai-y. 
There, he began studying the new 
volumes. 

With what was almost a pathetic 
eagerness now, he wanted to de- 
vour every concept of the mu- 
tant’s colony which he could ob- 
tain. He wanted to know that 
world in which Walt was going to 
live in all the detail he could. 

With somewhat of a shock he 
realize he was now thinking in 
terms of Walt’s going as a fore- 
gone conclusion. Now he wanted 
to preserve for himself every com- 
mon facet of experience that 
would link them after Walt had 
passed irrevocably through time 
and space to a far futur e. 

He found the present volumes 
suddenly different from those 
that Walt had previously been giv- 
en. The pretense of fiction and 
fairy tales was gone. The informa- 
tion being given now was straight 
stuff. So abstrirse was it that Star- 
buck wondered how Walt could 
possibly absorb it, but he felt 


certain that the mutants had made 
no mistake. They knew what they 
were doing. 

There began to appear new bits 
of information that he knew was 
not part of Earth’s science in this 
age. As he read on, he moved 
farther and farther into the dif- 
ficult unknown of the mutants’ 
science. 

Slowly, his scientific objectiv- 
ity began to predominate the mix- 
ture of feelings within him. Here 
was material that would be of 
inestimable value to his own age. 
It would be tragic to let it get 
away without making some at- 
tempt to preserve it. He wondered 
if the mutants would have any 
objection to that. Evidently not, 
since Rogers knew he had free 
access to everything that Walt 
obtained from the librai-y, and 
had even advised him to go along 
with Walt. 

He decided to go back to the 
plant after all. It was late and near 
quitting time when he arrived, but 
the photo lab was still open. He 
took one of the books and gave it 
to Joe Coppers, the photo tech- 
nician. 

"How soon can you shoot the 
w'hole thing? Photostats of each 
page, say three copies.” 

The technician frowned as he 
glanced at the unintelligble 
pages. "What the devil—?” Then 
he glanced at Starbrook’s face. 

"We can get it out tomorrow,” 
he said quickly, "if it’s that much 
of a rush job,” he said. "We’ve 
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just finished up the instruction 
book work onthatBC-124Aset— ” 

"Good. I’ll be around tomori-ow 
for it— and have some more for 
you.” 

When he returned home, nei- 
ther he nor Rose made any men- 
tion of the incident of the after- 
noon. Togeher they went up to 
Walt’s room to see how he was. 
His cold was better, and he was 
lying impatiently reading one of 
the mutants’ books. 

Rose’s face showed only a flick- 
er? of emotion as she saw the book, 
then she returned the smile that 
Walt gave them. 

"Gee, Dad, I thought you were 
never going to get home. Mom 
says you were here for lunch and 
never came up to see a guy flat 
on his back. What kind of busi- 
ness is that?” 

Starbrook ruffled his hair. 
"Very urgent business or I’d have 
come up. How’re your viruses— 
or what the devil do you call 
more than one of the bugs—” 

"They find me pretty poison- 
ous. I’ll be up tomorrow.” 

"Not quite,” laughed Rose. 

"How about us working on our 
chess game while Mom gets sup- 
per, Dad? We ought to have time 
for a couple of moves. O.K. 
Mom?” 

"Sure. You go right ahead. I’ll 
bring yours on a tray.” 

When Rose was gone, Walt look- 
ed at the briefcase that Starbrook 
still held. "Did you bring some 
more books for me?” 


Starbrook nodded. He drew out 
the first of the two that Miss 
Edythe had given him. "We’ve 
got to do something about keep- 
ing these under cover from now 
on. They worry your mother. 
She’s afraid of their influence. She 
can’t understand what you or I 
can comprehend in them. I tried 
to tell her a little about them this 
afternoon. That’s what I came 
home for. It’s hopeless. She wants 
you to get rid of them. You’ll 
have to do that or else study 
them undercover.” 

For a moment Walt’s young 
face seemed whiter against the 
pillow, and at least he shook his 
head. "I can’t do either. I can’t 
stop until I know where this is 
leading. And one of the things I 
need most is Mom’s understand- 
ing of it. Don’t you understand?” 

"Yes— I do, but I don’t know 
what you can do about it.” 

"Why couldn’t I teach her to 
read these books? It seems to me 
that this language or whatever it 
is should be so simple to under- 
stand. Don’t you think so?” 

"I don’t know. I had never 
thought of that. Why don’t you 
see?” 

Surely it would be worth a tiy, 
Starbrook thought. He had never 
supposed that it would be possible 
for anyone not possessing the 
particular mutation to be able to 
read the language. But it was 
worth hoping for. Walt needed 
all the imderstanding he could 
get. It was beginning to tell on 
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the boy’s face, the uncertainty 
and the ^impsing of new worlds 
that were terrifying in their im- 
pact upon his mind. His yearning 
and his gift of understanding went 
out towards his son, but there was 
so little that was tangible that he 
could do. He wondered what 
would happen when the full im- 
pact of knowledge of what he was 
expected to do came to him. But 
Starbrook had no thought that 
Walt would turn down the oppor- 
tunity. In spite of the terrifying 
aspects of it, Walt would leap at 
the chance to join the mutants. 
There was no doubt of that. If 
only Rose could come to some 
understanding before it hap- 
pened— 

"Try it tomorrow,” said Star- 
brook suddenly. "Try to get your 
mother interested in learning the 
language of the books.” 

During the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day, Starbrook was forced 
to return his attention to his work 
at the plant. Development on a po- 
lice transceiver was in a boggle, 
and he spent the whole morning 
in the lab working with the en- 
gineer's on it. By early afternoon 
he broke away long enough to 
go down to the photo lab. 

"Got my stuff ready?” he asked 
Joe Copper'S. "Here’s another one 
for you.” 

"I hope you and your Chinese 
friends know what this is all 
about,” grinned the technician. 
He handed Starbrook the thick 
piles of photostats. 


Starbrook lookedat them. "This 
isn’t the stuff I gave yorr!” 

Joe Coppers looked startled. 
"Sure it is. Here’s your original. 
Same stuff. What’s the matter—?” 

Starbrook continued to stare at 
the photostats— and at the orig- 
inal copy. Then he knew what the 
trouble was. The photostats were 
absolutely imintelligible to him. 
Only the original books provided 
the proper stimuli for his senses. 
There w'as something beside the 
mere form of the symbols— some- 
thing in the veiy materials of the 
book itself. 

Slowly, he picked up the books 
and nodded towards the pile of 
photostats, "Toss that junk 
away, Joe. I was wrong. There 
won’t be any more. This stuff 
won’t photograph.” 

The technician gaped as Star- 
brook walked out. After the door 
closed, he swore volubly. 

In his office once more, Star- 
brook faced the problem that the 
only way to record the material he 
wanted to presei've would be for 
him to read it aloud. He ordered 
up one of the long time magnetic 
recorders which would run a full 
day without attention. It would 
take endless hours of his time. 
Perhaps he could get Walt to do 
some of it after the boy was a 
little farther along. 

He began the long task with 
the volumes at hand and worked 
until long after everyone else 
had gone. He called Rose and told 
her he’d be late. It was after 
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eleven that night when he finally 
decided to quit and go home. 

He expected the lights to be out 
in the house. Walt would be 
asleep, and Rose always went 
to bed early when she was alone. 
But when he drove in the drive- 
way the front of the house was 
ablaze with light. 

As he entered the front door, 
Rose looked up. With somewhat 
of a start, Starbrook noticed she 
had one of the mutants’ books 
on her lap. 

She saw his glance go towards 
it at once. 

"I’m afraid. Bill,” she said in 
a thin, fear-ridden voice. "I’ve 
never been so afraid in my life.” 

"Rose—!” 

"Walt wanted to try to teach 
me to I'ead these books. Just to 
humor him I let him, and I found 
out that I can learn it. Already 
I can pick out words and sen- 
tences, even whole paragraphs 
here and there. Oh, Bill, I don’t 
want to read it!” 

"But you must— now that you 
know you can,” he said quietly. 
"You know that, don’t you?” 

She nodded, her face tight with 
terror. "That story you told me 
yesterday. It can’t be true—!” 

"Please, Rose,” He sat down 
beside her and tightened his 
arm around her shoulders. 
"We’ve got to realize that we’ve 
had a very wonderful privilege in 
knowing Walt— in bi'inging him 
into the world, because he’s going 
to do something wonderful.” 


"I just can’t think of it that 
way. I just can’t He’s my baby.” 

"Yeah,” said Starbrook thick- 
ly. "He’s mine, too—” 

He wondered how long it would 
be now. Walt’s cold was soon bet- 
ter and he returned to school. He 
brought home new books regu- 
larly from the Chidren’s Room, at 
the rate which the mutants allow- 
ed. 

Starbrook labored fiercely to 
keep up with Walt’s speed in 
understanding the new science re- 
vealed in tantalizingsnatches and 
mereintroductory expositions. He 
had to depend now on Walt’s in- 
tei-pretations to a great extent, 
and the work of transcribing the 
information to the recorders went 
slowly, even with Walt’s assist- 
ance in the reading and segrega- 
tion of material. 

In growing tension, Starbrook 
began to gi'eet each day some- 
how as if it were the last he 
would ever know. He tried to 
suck the essence of living from 
each passing moment, for he 
knew that almost any time now 
the mutants would reveal theh 
purposes to Walt and claim him 
for their own. And in that mo- 
ment something of Starbrook 
would be eternally dead. 

His admiration for Rose in- 
creased as she continued dog- 
gedly her study of the mutant 
language. It had seemed easy for 
her at first, but now it became 
apparent that she would never get 
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past the first volumes in which 
the situation of the mutants scat- 
tered throughout the Earth was 
presented in fantasy and allegory. 

But Starbrook was not prepared 
for the change which was becom- 
ing more apparent in Rose day by 
day. The terror was slowly giv- 
ing way to a strange serenity, al- 
most a resignation that was in it- 
self somehow frightening to Star- 
brook. It seemed as if she had 
foimd some secret of her own in 
those pages, which neither He nor 
Walt had discovered. 

He wanted to ask her about it, 
but he knew that when this new 
feeling came to a focus, she’d tell 
him. 

I She did. It was just two weeks 
^rter Walt had started back to 
school. They were sitting in the 
early twilight on the front steps 
watching Walt riding away on his 
bicycle to j oin the baseball game 
in the park two blocks away. 

"It will be lonesome,” said Rose 
suddenly, "but there’s happiness 
in memoi'y.” 

Rose! 

"It seems like I’ve found out 
just this moment what those stor- 
ies in your mutants’ books have 
been saying all this time. I’ve 
read them over and over, and I 
can’t go beyond the stories, but I 
understand them now.” 

"What do you understand?” 
said Starbrook. 

"I understand that Walt is dif- 
ferent. I think I’ve always known 
it, really. Not just his high intel- 


ligence, but other things, too. I 
understand now that he is one of 
the lonely men whom the book 
has been sent into the world to 
gather. I know that unless he goes 
with his own kind he’ll be forever 
lonely, and his life will be wasted. 
I wouldn’t want that, no matter 
what the pain of sending him 
away might be.” 

"The— story— convinced you of 
that?” 

Starbrook pondered the seman- 
tic power of the mutant language. 
What secrets lay behind its pow- 
ers to shape the human will to the 
wishes of the writers might never 
be known, but he knew there was 
a vast science evident here that 
was hardly dreamed of in his age. 
Semantics that could reduce all 
Rose’s fears to a calm serenity 
and persuade her that her only 
child should be sacrificed to the 
unknown future of the race. There 
was no understanding such pow- 
ers yet— 

He said, "It will be easier on 
Walt when he knows, now that 
you are willing for him to pursue 
his own destiny.” 

"We’ve had him for ten happy 
years. It’s been a lot. When will 
they tell him?” 

"I don’t know. Whenever they 
think he’s ready. It might be any 
day now.” 

Starbrook had told himself that 
he was prepared, but when the 
moment came, he knew that he 
could never have been equipped 
to accept the fact unemotionally. 
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It was the very next day when 
became home from the plant that 
he found Rose and Walt together 
in the living room. Something 
went dead within him at the sight 
of their white faces. They had 
both been crying. 

"They told me today,” said 
Walt without waiting for him to 
speak. "They told me what you 
already knew all the time.” 

Starbrook fought down the tight 
swelling in his throat. "Yes, I 
knew. I’ve been waiting for you 
to become ready.” 

"But you’re not going?” Walt 
looked in agonized despair from 
his father to his mother and back 
again. "Somehow I’d always 
thought because you could read 
them, too— that you were like 
me—” 

Starbrook shook his head and 
smiled wanly. 'No. I’m just asort 
of freak that they’ve never run 
into before. I’m no good to them, 
so I won’t be going. Besides, 
your mother will need me—” 

"I’ll miss you—!” Tears sprang 
again into his reddened eyes. 

"You won’t be lonely,” said 
Starbrook with a calm that sur- 
prised himself. "That’s why 
you’re going away. If you stay- 
ed here, you would be the lone- 
liest of men because you have 
a thousand talents and abihties 
that would only be smothered and 
subdued. You’d be misunder- 
stood, despised for yoiu- superior 
attributes, and your whole life 
would be bitter. It will be far 


better where you are going. They 
will understand you and will be 
your kind.” 

"Yes, I krjow all that,” said 
Walt thinly, "—but I’ll still be 
lonely for you— ” 

It would pass, Starbrook 
thought. It had to pass. In the 
end it would be the best.. He 
knew that what he had said was 
true. 

"You don’t have to go—” he 
said. 

"Oh, but I do! It’s just kind of 
hard right now—” 

That’s what Starbrook wanted 
to be sure of. He smiled approv- 
ingly. "Do you know when?” 

"Right away. Tonight!” 

"Tonight!” All Starbrook’s de- 
fenses seemed to collapse before 
that single word. 

"In less than a couple of hours 
from now. Some emergency has 
come up. I don’t know what, ex- 
actly. They’ve got to move the 
Children’s Room to some other 
age right away— something about 
picking up an important mutant 
who is about to be destroyed in 
some future time. They’re hold- 
ing the movement now just for 
me.” 

"Then there’s time for dinner 
together,” said Starbrook. "Let’s 
have it a time to remember.” 

"It’s all ready,” said Rose, diy- 
ing her eyes. "We were waiting 
for you.” 

It was a time to remember— 
and a time for remembering. They 
went back and picked out the 
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gems from the thousand moments 
of happiness they had known to- 
gether and touched them again, 
fondling them, hugging them 
close in theii' memories. 

And swiftly the moments 
passed until there were no more 
left. 

Walt glanced at the clock. "I’ve 
got to be going.” 

They got into the car and Star- 
brook drove slowly away from 
the curb. With each new moment 
it seemed as if the impact of 
realization came all over again— 
the realization that Walt would 
not be riding back this way with 
them. These houses and this 
street, those friends who were 
waving to Walt from across the 
way, none of them would ever 
know his presence again. And 
suddenly, Starbrook wondered 
how his absence would be ex- 
plained— 

Sounds all about them seemed 
to be suppressed as if it were a 
dream and the car was floating 
soundlessly through space. Al- 
most as if without Starbrook’s 
conscious direction, it approached 
the college campus and came to 
a halt before the libraiy where 
lights were visible in the main 
reading room. 

"Maybe you won’t want to come 
in,” said Walt hesitantly. 

"Of course we will,” said Rose 
in a steady voice. 

Starbrook remembered that she 
had never seen an entry into the 
Children’s Room. He wondered 


how it would appear to her. 

With Walt between them they 
walked slowly towards the build- 
ing. 

"Gee, Dad,” said Walt sudden- 
ly. "I forgot to put my bike up. 
It looks like rain. Will you put 
it away for me?” 

"Yeah. Yeah— sure— ” 

The futility of that impulsive 
request washed over them in a 
suffocating wave of desolation. 
Silently, they moimted the steps 
and entered the foyer. 

"It’s here.” Starbrook touched 
his wife’s hand. 

"Where? I don’t see anything. 
But, of course—” 

He pointed to the inscription 
over the door. 

She shook her head. "I can’t 
quite make it out. That blank 
wall. Bill! How can there be a 
door there that I can’t see—?” 

Some of the old fear was re- 
turning to her eyes. 

"It’s there. Walt’s going to- 
wards it, now. Perhaps he’ll dis- 
appear to your eyes.” 

The boy turned for one final, 
backward glance. He smiled 
warmly and confidently and held 
up a hand. Then he walked on 
into the room. 

Rose gave a little cry.as he van- 
ished from her sight. "Bill— can 
you see him? Where did he go?” 

"He’s right there, darling. He’s 
talking to Miss Edythe and Dr. 
Rogers. There are a lot of the 
other boys in there, too. There’s 
a Chinese boy and some that are 
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European. This library must have 
doors into all the world.” 

"What’s Walt doing now?” 

"Just waiting. Dr. Rogers has 
his arm around his shoulders. 
He looks happy, darling. He is 
happy. This is the way it should 
be.” 

Suddenly, while he spoke, the 
doorway into the Children’s 
Room seemed to grow milky. It 
wavered and blurred as if his vi- 
sion were failing. Impulsively, he 
took a step forward and waved. 
He glimpsed Walt’s face, smiling 
and joyous, and his hand wav- 
ingin farewell.” 

"He’s gone.” 

Rose crumpled against him. Her 
face buried in his shoulder, and 
she stood there sobbing uncon- 
trollably for a moment. Then at 
last she raised her head and 
looked at Starbrook. Her eyes 
were shining in spite of the long- 
ing in them. 

"I’m sorry. Bill. I just couldn’t 
help that one.” 

"Shall we go back now?” 

They started down the steps as 
the light drizzle began to fall. 

"It’s raining,” said Rose. "And 
Walt’s bike is still out. You 
mustn’t forget that. It’s the last 
thing I can ever do for him. 

He glanced towards the curb, 
at their car which they had left 
empty. With a staid, he realized 
that it wasn’t empty now. There 
was a figure in the back seat, 
a face watching them through 
the window. 


Rose saw it, too, and cried out 
in momentary fright. 

A chill of terror swept through 
Starbrook. 

The homolog. 

He had forgotten it. He had 
supposed that Rogers had de- 
stroyed it because he’d said they 
wouldn’t want it. 

He closed his eyes a moment 
and prayed silently that this 
nightmare monster might van- 
ish, this parody of Walt— 

It was looking at them with 
Walt’s face, Walt’s eyes, and 
Walt’s smile was upon its lips. 

And it called to them. 

Walt’s voice. 

"I hurried and got my books. I 
thought you wanted to get back 
home right away. Let’s huriy 
now, because I left my bike out 
in the rain.” 

The hard knot within Star- 
brook seemed to soften. This was 
not the staling, empty face he 
had seen in Rogers’ laboratory 
that day. He remembered how 
Rogers had warned him that it 
hadn’t been completed. When it 
was, he’d said it would be every 
feeling, eveiy emotion, every 
memory that had been Walt. It 
would react in eveiy way exactly 
as Walt would have reacted. 

And Rose had not seen the 
homolog before its completion. 
Something of that first shock was 
leaving her face as she recog- 
nized what it was. She . moved for- 
ward slowly. 

"It’s Walt,” she said in a half 
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whisper. "It’s everything of Walt 
that could have been oui’s any- 
way. And I thought it would be 
some crude mechanical thing from 
what -you said. Oh, darling, 
they’ve taken their mutant and 
given our son back to us!” 

Semantic control— wish fulfill- 
ment— whatever itwas,Stai"brook 
thought, then Rose who hadn’t 
read the mutants’ books would 
not have accepted the homolog so 
readily. 

And yet— perhaps it was some 
influence they’d exercised over 
him, too— why not? Wasn’t the 
homolog everything that Walt had 
been? The exact pattern of his in- 
stincts, reactions, emotions, 
memories. What else was there 
that constituted a human being? 


Even the question of identity 
seemed to diminish as he thought 
of that last vision of Walt stand- 
ing content and happy amid the 
other mutants about to begin their 
long journey. 

The homolog got out of the car. 
He ran towards them as they mov- 
ed slowly toward it. 

"What’s the matter? Mother- 
Dad, you look so strange. Is any- 
thing wrong?” 

Starbrook smiled. "Not a thing 
in the world— son. Your mother 
and I were just thinking how 
lucky we are— in a lot of ways. 
Come on, we’d better beat it 
home and get that bike in out of 
the rain.” 

The End 
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THE SIREN SOUNDS AT 


MIDNIGHT 


BY FRANK M. ROBINSON 


Since the perfection of the atom bomb, many fic- 
tion writers have been accused of being prophets 
of doom. They have annihilated, maimed, and 
mangled the earth and most of its inhabitants so 
often that many readers have already died quite 
often while waiting for the real thing to turn up. 

Thus, stories on this theme have two strikes 
against them when they arrive in our office. But 
writers like Frank Robinson look on taboos as a 
challenge. In this case, Frank needed but one 
strike to connect. 


W HAT time is it?” she asked. 

“About six o’clock.” He 
glanced at the kitchen clock. 
“Five minutes to,” he corrected. 

“We’ve got about six hours 
then, haven’t we?” 

“Just about.” 

She ran the rag across the dish 
and sudsed it up and down in the 
warm water. “It seems kind of 
foolish to stand here and do the 
dishes.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good to 
run.” He finished drying the dish 
he had in his hands, then put 
down his towel and took her wet 
hands in his. “Are you fright- 
ened?” 


She looked up at him and for 
the hundredth time that day he 
considered how fortunate he was. 
It had been forty years or more 
and her hair had faded to silver 
and the once young face had be- 
come seamed and lined, but 
the look in her eyes had never 
changed. 

“I’m trying not to be,” she 
said, but her voice trembled 
slightly. She clutched his hands 
for a moment longer, then went 
back to the dishes. “Do you think 
it had to come to this?” 

“I suppose it had to come to 
a showdown sometime,” he said 
thoughtfully. 
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“You don’t think that perhaps 
. .. . they’ll compromise.” 

He had lied to her many times 
in the past, he thought. Once, a 
long time ago, just a few years 
after they were married, he had 
lied. A black lie, which she quietly 
discovered and for which she qui- 
etly forgave him, and he had lived 
under the burden of the lie and 
hadn’t discovered her forgiveness 
until years later. And once a white 
lie, the time when little Joseph 
had been so sick. 

But now there was time for 
only the truth. 

“ I don’t know,” he said truth- 
full3^ “I think, perhaps, they’ve 
forgotten how to compromise.” 

She was washing the frying pan 
now, rubbing the steel wool over 
it as if it was the last time she 
was ever going to clean it. 

“How bad . . . are the 
bombs?” she asked. 

He didn’t want to tell her, it 
wouldn’t do her any good. But 
then, perhaps she had a .right to 
know. 

“They’re the new ones,” he 
said quietly. “The ones that blan- 
ket a whole area, not just a city.” 

“I was reading in the paper,” 
she said. “A scientist, I think. 
And he said that this time they 
could end . . . everything.” 

“I know.” 

She ran cold water into the sink 
and watched the soap bubbles 
break and disappear and the 
white curd run down the drain. 


“I don’t understand,” she said. 
“Some people say the sirens at 
city hall will sound at nine, and 
others say midnight.” 

“Midnight our time,” he ex- 
plained. “If they reach a com- 
promise, there won’t be any si- 
rens at all. If they don’t, then the 
sirens wdll sound at midnight.” 

“And then?” 

He shrugged. “ It won’t be long 
after that.” 

She wiped her hands and he 
saw with a pang that they were 
red and wrinkled and thought of 
how many times he had made a 
half promise to buy her a dish- 
washer. There were so many 
things he had wanted to get her, 
so many things he had wanted to 
do for her. But he was always 
going to do it tomorrow, and now 
they had run out of tomorrows. 

“We’ll have to be going in a 
little while,” he said. 

She hung up her apron. “What 
time do the services start?” 

“Seven, I think.” 

“I want to look at the house 
first,” she said. 

Houses, he thought, were mem- 
ories more than they were wood 
and plaster. The dining room set 
they had bought on time so long 
ago and which had taken years 
to pay for, the bridge table at 
which they had entertained Ted 
and Irma so many times during 
the winter months, the spare bed- 
room he had added to the house 
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when Joseph had been born. 

And other things. The leaky 
faucet he had promised he would 
fix all last year, the screen door 
with the screening torn loose at 
the bottom, and the sagging walls 
on the coal bin that needed brac- 
ing. 

He wouldn’t have time to fix 
them now, he thought, and then 
smiled to himself. In a way, he 
was almost relieved. 

His wife was ready to go. She 
looked small and dowdy in her 
worn coat and hat and he had 
another flash of regret. A little 
white-haired old lady, slightly 
stooped and frail, in a hat and 
coat ten years out of date. She 
could have married a man who 
would have provided for her so 
much better than he, he thought, 
and wondered why she hadn’t. 

She was standing in the living 
room, taking one last look, to be 
sure the scene was impressed on 
her memory. She walked over to 
one of the end tables and ran her 
finger lightly over the thin film 
of dust, then turned to him and 
managed a smile. 

“I guess it’s time to leave,” she 
said. 

Out on the porch she asked: 

What time is it?” 

“A quarter to seven.” 

She sounded relieved. "We’ve 
got five hours then.” 

It was a warm spring night, 
the kind of night that had always 


meant the beginning and not the 
end. The street lamps had just 
come on and wore bright haloes 
of light under the thick archway 
of trees that lined the street. 

He stood on the porch steps for 
a moment, anxiously scanning the 
myriad of stars that flickered and 
burned overhead, searching for 
the tell-tale flutter of flame that 
would mark one of the rocket- 
missiles. But it was too early. The 
deadline was still hours away, 
and no nation would dare to do 
anything before then. It wouldn’t 
be legal, and such things always 
had to be done legally. 

"It’s a nice night,” he said. 
"Let’s walk.” 

They started down the porch 
steps. He remembered that he 
hadn’t locked the front door bu<' 
he didn’t bother going back. 

The neighbors were drifting up 
the street in twos and threes, 
making small talk among them- 
selves and nodding quietly to 
each other as they passed. On the 
corner, Harry Brown had pulled 
the shades in his tavern and was 
just locking up for the night. 

He wouldn’t have recognized 
Harry, not without his bow-tie 
and white shirt and apron. In a 
worn, brown business suit Harry 
looked like anybody else except, 
perhaps, more worried and tired 
looking. 

"I should think they would 
have lots of business tonight,” 
his wife said in a low voice. 
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He shook his head. “No, not 
tonight. You drink for your illu- 
sions." He paused. “I think there 
is a night in everyone’s life when 
you have to see yourself as you 
actually are, without your illu- 
sions to touch up the job. To- 
night’s that sort of night.” 

They could have been kinder 
to the Browns, he thought, as 
they walked on by. The whole 
neighborhood could have. You 
bought your beer there and you 
were friends over the counter, but 
a tavern keeper and his wife 
weren’t people you invited into 
your home, or so the social code 
went. 

He wondered how lonely the 
Browns must have been, how 
much they must have hated it 
there. 

The church was crowded. He 
couldn’t remember having seen 
such a crowd in church even for 
the Christmas or the Easter serv- 
ice. All the folding chairs at the 


back were taken but the people 
who still streamed in didn’t seem 
to be bothered by the standing 
room only. 

Everybody was there, he 
thought. Old people and young 
people and people they hadn’t 
seen for months. There were rows 
of high school boys who looked 
oddly intent and wide awake, 
along with girls who had giggled 
and shrieked their way home from 
school every afternoon dressed in 
blue jeans and loafers. They were 
soberly dressed and wore an al- 
most adult composure now. And 
there were little children who 
were either red-eyed and still or 
were sobbing quietly in their 
mother’s arms, not understand- 
ing what was going on. 

They sang Rock of Ages and 
Lead, Kindly Light and all the 
verses of Jerusalem. 

The minister chose his sermon 
from the Twenty-Third Psalm. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
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valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me. 

Everybody was there, he 
thought again. Even Parker 
Wright, the colored man who 
usually went to the Baptist church 
at the edge of town. But tonight 
nobody had time to observe the 
unwritten laws. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life: 
and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. 

The minister spoke the words 
he found in his heart, and then 
announced a silent prayer. At the 
end, he invited those who wished 
to stay to remain, while the others 
left. 

“U't’s go.” 

Mis wife looked at him ques- 
tioningly. 

‘‘ I have to walk,” he said 
kindly. ” 1 have to think.” 

They saw Joseph and his wife 
at the door, but the couple didn’t 
wait for them. 

"You could have said some- 
thing,” she said. 

"No, no, he wouldn’t have 
heard me.” 

"1 think he would have heard 
this time.” 

"Perhaps next time,” he said, 
and then remembered with a sud- 
den bitterness that there wouldn’t 
be a next time. 

He could have been a better 
father to his children, he thought. 
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He could have been nicer to his 
son’s wife, of whom he had never 
fully approved, though now he 
couldn’t remember why. 

"Where do you want to go?” 
his wife asked quietly. 

"The park,” he said. He smiled 
down at her. "It reminds me of a 
long time ago.” 

“What time is it?” 

"Eleven o’clock.” 

They sat on a bench in the 
park and felt the evening chill 
steal upon them but they didn’t 
move. Couples strolled along the 
pathway hand in hand, their faces 
grim or tender as the case might 
be. Below the pathway and the 
benches was a small, grassy glade. 
It was almost filled now with 
the shadowy figures of people 
and the still red fireflies of lit 
cigarettes. 

“I feel sorry for them,” his 
wife said, nodding at a passing 
young couple. "They have so 
much more to lose than we have.” 

“It’s been a good life.” 

“It depends,” she said simpljq 
"on how .you’ve lived it.” 

Had it been a good life? he 
thought abstractly. Or had it been 
only past regrets and future fears, 
as some poet had put it? 

No, he thought. It had been a 
good life. But you had to be an 
old man to know just how good. 

He dozed and dreamed back to 
the small quiet lakes in northern 
Wisconsin where he had spent so 
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many happy summers as a boy, 
to the smell of the pine trees and 
the feel of the dry needles crunch- 
ing beneath his feet when he had 
taken long walks through the 
woods. The feeling of satisfaction 
when he had a full catch of fish; 
the sun sinking in the lake at 
night-fall, glinting in fading little 
pools of red across the surface as 
the waves mirrored it for an in- 
stant. 

“What were you thinking?” 

“Just dreaming,” he said, “of 
when I was young ” 

“So was I.” 

They were quiet for a moment, 
alone with their thoughts, yet 
sharing them. 

“What did you like the best?” 
he asked. 

She thought about it. “The 
people,” she said at last. “I think 
I liked the people.” 

The people, he thought. The 
meek who were supposed to in- 
herit the earth and who had made 
such a mess of it. 

“Do you think,” he burst out, 
“do you think if we had it to do 
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all over again that it would be 
any different? That people would 
live and let live? Or do you think 
it would turn out to be just like 
it is now? ” 

“I think,” she said, “that it 
would be nice to have another 
chance.” 

Another chance, he thought. 
Another chance to love thy neigh- 
bor and do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. 

He smiled. 

He lapsed into a moody silence, 
then: “Why did you marry me?” 
he asked suddenly. 

She smiled in the darkness. 

“Because I loved you.” 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

“Midnight.” 

She shivered slightly and he 
put his arm around her shoulders 
and felt her relax under the re- 
assuring pressure. 

“I’m not afraid,” she said 
quietly. 

“Shh.” 

He cocked an ear. 

“Listen.” 

The night was still. 
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Continued from page 5 
Briton’s can do. THE UNCEN- 
SORED MAN (Berkely, GOC) is a 
parallel dimension book that can 
be read with a good deal of pleas- 
ure, and actually puts a new 
twist on the theme. 

A GUEST REVIEW 
BY BRIAN W. ALDISS 

THE TECHNICOLOR TIME 
MACHINE by Harry Harrison 
(Doubleday, $3.95). 

It is now recognized that Harry 
Harrison is one of the best story 
tellers of modern science fiction. 
Since DEATHWORLD, ten years 
ago, he has never given us a 
dull book. 

After his grim and masterly 
MAKE ROOM! MAKE ROOM!, 
Harrison sits back and cons us 
into believing that a near-bank- 
rupt Hollywood fUm studio, Cli- 
matic, uses a time-machine to flit 
to the Eleventh Century, to film 
the Viking saga of the discovery 
of America in situ. 

Although the story line sounds 
rather thin, it turns out to be full 
of rewards, mainly because Har- 
rison has a fine central character 
in Baimey Hendrickson, the pro- 
ducer making this absurd epic. 
Ranged round Barney are a like- 
able cast of hard-drinking film 


men and Vikings, and the sexy 
star, Slithey Tove, who eventu- 
ally goes native. 

With bankruptcy threatening, 
Barney has to shoot his film in 
a week. But there is plenty of 
time in the past; from the 
Eleventh Century, the film men 
can shuttle stUl further back for 
vacations (and immense dishes of 
fried trilobite), without losing a 
day of present time. So the film 
gets into the can on schedule, 
but not before everyone has sur- 
vived several fights and a lot of 
primitive scenery. This will knock 
hell out of the space viking 
mai'ket! 

One of the most engaging fea- 
tures of Harrison’s novel is the 
cheerful cynicism running 
through it. Haixison is an anti- 
romantic; and his carefuliy pre- 
pared ending — which wild trilo- 
bites couldn’t make me reveal — 
is a land mine set off under the 
Norse epic. In addition, it makes 
anti-hero Barney one of the great 
heroes of all time. 

TECHNICOLOR TIME MA- 
CHINE is a splendid romp, all 
the better for serious intentions 
lurking in the background. 

The End 
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Illuftrated by SHARP 


More lyrical science fiction from the typewriter of Theodore 
Sturgeon. A tale of the future and Vernon Drecksall — mono- 
maniacal potwasher and amateur violinist — who spends 
twenty-two years composing a largo which he intends to 
play only once — and in a concert hall built for three! 
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T he chandeliers on the eighty- 
first floor of the Empire State 
Building swung wildly without 
any reason. A company of soldiers 
marched over a new, well-built 
bridge, and it collapsed. Enrico 
Caruso filled his lungs and sang, 
and the crystal glass before him 
shattered. 

And Vernon Drecksall com- 
posed his Largo. 

He composed it in hotel rooms 
and scored it on trains and ships, 
and it took more than twenty-two 
years. He started it in the. days 
when smoke hung over the city, 
because factories used coal in- 
stead of broadcast power; when 
men spoke to men over wires 
and never saw each other’s faces; 
when the nations of earth were 
ruled by the greed of a man or 
the gi-eed of men. During the 
Thirty Days Wai- and the Great 
Change which followed it, he la- 
bored; and he finished it on the 
day of his death. 

It was music. That is a silly, 
inarticulate phi-ase. I heard a wo- 
man say "Thank you” to the doc- 
tor who cured her cancer, and 
then she cried, for the words said 
so little. I knew a man who was 
born lonely, and whose loneli- 
ness increased as he lived until it 
was a terrible thing. And then he 
met the girl he was to marry, and 
one night he said, "I love you.” 
Just words; but they filled the in- 
credibly vast emptiness within 
him; filled it completely, so that 
there was enough left over to spiU 


out in three syllables, eight let- 
ters . . . The Largo— it was mu- 
sic. Break away from individual 
words; separate yourself from the 
meaning of them strung together, 
and try to imagine music like 
DrecksalTs Largo in E Flat. Each 
note was more than polished — 
burnished. As music is defined as 
a succession of notes, so the Lar- 
go was a thing surpassing music; 
for its rests, its upbeats, its mel- 
odic pauses were silences blended 
in harmony, in discord. Only 
DrecksalTs genius could give tan- 
gible, recognizable tone to si- 
lence. The music created scales 
and keys and chords of silence, 
which played in exquisite coun- 
terpoint with the audible themes. 

It was dedicated to Drecksall 
himself, because he was a true 
genius, which means that every- 
thing in the universe which was 
not a part of him existed for him. 
But the Largo was written for Wy- 
Ue, and inspired by Gretel. 

They were all young when they 
met. It was at a summer resort, 
one of those strange outposts 
of city settlement houses. The 
guests were plumbers and artists 
and bankers and stenogi’aphers 
and gravicab drivers and stu- 
dents. Pascal Wylie was shrewd 
and stocky, and came there to 
squander a small inheritance at 
a place where people would be 
impressed by it. He had himself 
convinced that when the paltry 
thousands were gone he could 
ease himself into a position where 
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more could be gotten by someone 
else’s efforts. Unfortunately this 
was quite U'ue. It is hardly just, 
but people like that can always 
find a moneymaker to whom their 
parasitism is indispensable. 

Gretel was one of the students. 
Without enthusiasm, she attend- 
ed a school in the city which 
taught a trade for which she was 
not fitted and which would not 
have supported her if she had 
been. Wylie’s feminine counter- 
part, she was spending her mar- 
riageable year's as he spent his 
money, in places where it would 
impress others less fortunate. 
Like him, she lived in a passive- 
ly certain expectation that when 
her unearned assets were gone, 
the futirre would replace them. 
Her most valuable possession was 
a quick smile and a swifter glance, 
which she used very often— when- 
ever, in fact, a remark was made 
in her presence which she did not 
understand. The smile and the 
glance were humorous and un- 
derstanding and completely nris- 
leading. The subtler the remark, 
the quicker her reaction. Her ra- 
ther full lips she held slightly 
parted, and one watched them to 
catch the brilliantly wise thought 
they were about to utter. They 
never did. She was always sur- 
rounded by quasi -sophisticates 
and pseudo-intellectuals whose 
conversation got farther and far- 
ther above her silly head until 
she retreated behind one slightly 
raised golden eyebrow, her whole 


manner indicating that the com- 
pany was clever, but a bit below 
her. She was unbelievably dumb 
and an utterly fascinating person 
to know slightly. 

Vernon Drecksall washed pots 
and gi'oomed vegetables for the 
waspish cook. He had a violin 
and he cared about little else, but 
he had discovered that to be able 
to play he must eat, and this job 
served to harness his soul to 
earth, where it did not belong. 
He got as many dollars each week 
as he worked hours each day, an 
arrangement which was quite sat- 
isfactory by his peculiar stand- 
ards. 

Each night after Drecksall had 
scoured the last of his eight dozen 
pots, disposed of his three bush- 
els of garbage, and swabbed down 
an acre and a half of floor-space, 
he went to his room for his vio- 
lin and then headed for the pri- 
vacy of distance. Up into the for- 
est on a rocky trail that took him 
to the brink of a hilltop lake he 
would go; beating through thick 
undergrowth he reached a gran- 
ite boulder that shouldered out 
into the water at the end of a 
point. Night after night he stood 
there on that natural stage and 
played with almost heartbreaking 
abandon. Before him stretched 
the warm, black water, studded 
with starlight, like the eyes of 
an audience. Like the glow of an 
usher’s torch, the riding lights of 
a passing heliplane would move 
over the water. Like the breath- 
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ing of twenty thousand spell- 
bound people, the water pressed 
and stroked and rustled on the 
bank. But there was never any ap- 
plause. That suited his mood. 
They didn’t applaud Lincoln at 
Gettysburg either. 

Every ten days the pot- walloper 
was given a day off, which meant 
that he worked only until noon, 
which, again, generally turned 
out to be fom in the afternoon 
after various emergency odds and 
ends had been taken cai-e of. Then 
he had the privilege of circulating 
among people who disliked him 
on sight while he mourned that 
the woods were full of vandals 
and the lake was full of boats 
and the tele-juke box was in- 
capable of an5!thing but I’hythm- 
ically insincere approaches to to- 
tal discord. He didn’t look for- 
ward to his day off, until he saw 
Gretel. 

She was sitting on an ancient 
Hammond electric organ, staring 
off into space, and thinking about 
absolutely nothing. The moun- 
tain sunset streamed through a 
window behind her, making her 
hair a halo and her profiled body 
the only thing in the universe 
fit to be framed by that glorious 
light. Drecksall was unprepared 
for the sight; he was blinded and 
enslaved. He didn’t believe her. 
She must be music. It was, for 
him, a perfectly rational conclu- 
sion, for she was past all under- 
standing, and until now nothing 
not musical had struck him that 


way. He moved over to her and 
told her so. He was not trying to 
be poetic when he said, "Someone 
played you on the organ, and you 
were too lovely to come out as 
sound.” He was simply stating 
what he believed. 

She sat above him and turned 
her head. She gave him an un- 
fathomable half-smile, and as she 
drew her breath, the golden glow 
from behind her crept aroimdher 
cheek and tinted the arched flesh 
of her nostrils. It was an exqui- 
site gestiu'e; she saw in his eyes 
that she had pleased him and 
thought, "He stinks of gi'ease 
and ammonia.” 

He put out his hand and 
touched her. He was actually 
afraid that she would slip back 
into a swelling of symphonic 
sound, sweep over him and be 
gone past all remembering. 

"Are you a real woman who will 
be alive?” he faltered. 

Stupid questions are not always 
stupid to stupid people. "Of 
course,” she said. 

Then he asked her to marry 
him. 

She looked at his craggy face 
and boniness and his hollow chest 
and mad-looking eyes and shook 
her head. He backed away from 
her, turned and ran. He looked 
once over his shoulder, and 
caught the picture of her that 
lighted his brain until the day he 
died. For there, in light and shade, 
in warm flesh and cool colors, was 
the Largo; and he would have to 
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live until he turned her back into 
music. He could not command 
her as she was; but if he could 
duplicate her in sharps and flats 
and heart-stopping syncopation, 
then she would be his. As he ran, 
staring back, his head thwacked 
on the doorpost, and he staggered 
on, all blood and tears. 

Gretel looked pensively at her 
fingernails. "Good God,” she 
said, "what a dope.” And she 
went back to her cowlike mental 
vacancy. 

A couple of nights later Gretel 
and Pascal Wylie were in a canoe 
on the hilltop lake, blandly vio- 
lating the sacredness Drecksall 
had invested in her, when they 
heard music. 

"What’s that?” said Wylie 
sharply. 

"Vi’lin,” said Gretel. For her 
the subject closed with an al- 
most audible snap, but Wylie’s 
peering mind was diverted; and 
seeing this, she accepted it with- 
out protest, as she accepted all 
things. "Wonder who it is?” said 
Wylie. He touched a lever, and 
the silent solenoid-impulse motor 
in the stern of the canoe wafted 
them toward the sound. 

"It’s that kitchen-boy!” whis- 
pered Wylie a moment later. 

Gretel roused herself enough 
to look. "He’s crazy,” she said 
coldly. She wished vaguely that 
Wylie would take her away from 
the sound of the violin or that 
Drecksall would stop playing. 
Or— play something else. She had 


never heai-d these notes before, 
which was not surprising consid- 
ering the kind of music Dreck- 
sall played. But such music had 
never bothered her until now. 
Very little ever bothered her. She 
mand an almost recognizable ef- 
fort to understand why she 
didn’t understand like it, realized 
that it made her feel ashamed, 
assumed that she was ashamed 
because she was out with Wylie, 
and dropped the matter. Having 
reasoned past the music itself, she 
was no longer interested. She 
might have been had she realized 
that it was her own portrait in 
someone else’s eyes that she had 
listened to. 

Wylie felt himself stin-ed too, 
but differently. It didn’t matter to 
him why this scullery lad was 
scraping a fiddle on the lake- 
shore when he should have been 
asleep. The thing that struck him 
was that the man could make that 
violin talk. He made it get inside 
you— inside people who didn’t 
give a damn, like Wylie. Wylie 
began to wonder why the hands 
that performed that way had taken 
on a duty of washing pots. He 
had leai'ned early that the best 
way to get along (to him that 
meant to get rich) was to find 
your best talent and exploit it. 
Here was a man wasting a talent 
on trees and fish. 

Music is a science as well as 
an art, and it is a shocking thing 
to those who think that musi- 
cians are by nature incompetent 
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and impractical, to discover that 
more often than not a musician 
has a strong mechanical flair. 
Conversely, a person who is un- 
mechanical is seldom musical. 
Drecksall’s playing on this par- 
ticular night was careful, thought- 
ful, precise. He was building 
something quite as tangible to 
him as a bridge is to an engin- 
eer. The future whole was awe- 
inspiring, beautiful, but, like the 
bridge, it was composed of quit.e 
unromantic essentials — tonal 
nuts, bolts and rivets. It was the 
skillful machining of these that 
intrigued Wylie, possibly far more 
than would the completed work. 

Drecksall paused at the end of 
a bewildering arpeggio, and stood 
with his violin in his hand, star- 
ing puzzedly across the water. He 
had just realized the enormity of 
his task, and was completely 
wrapped up in it, so was totally 
unprepared for Wylie’s sudden 
bm'st of clapping. It was not ap- 
plause, exactly; Wylie was glad- 
handing, following the birth of a 
bright idea. He had an idea he 
would butter up the violinist, be- 
friend him, get him to someone 
who would know if he was really 
any good or not from a commer- 
cial point of view. If he was, Wy- 
lie could take a cut, maybe. Ten 
percent — forty — seventy -five? 
Drecksall was young. He would 
last a long time, and he looked 
like a dope. 

So he cracked his lean hands 
together and whistled shrilly, like 


a grandfather at a burlesque 
house. Surely the ape would ap- 
preciate enthusiasm! 

Drecksall leapt like a staidled 
moose, nearly lost his footing, 
and then froze, peering toward 
the dark canoe, a hot smoke of 
anger cmding into his brain. He 
felt stripped, imposed upon. He 
felt kicked. His night playing de- 
manded infinitely more privacy 
than his body, and it was being 
rudely stared at. He suddenly 
broke the violin over his knee, 
hurled the pieces at the canoe, 
and ran into the dark woods. 

"I told you he was crazy,” said 
Gretel complacently. 

It was a long time before Pascal 
Wylie could puff the wind back 
into his sails. 

Two days later Drecksall was 
returning from a copse a hundred 
yards from the resort’s main 
building, carrying a couple of 
lai’ge gai'bage pails. There was 
an incinerator back there, and as 
he left it, he heard the whirring 
of rotary wings. He looked up and 
saw a cab descending, and would 
have ignored it altogether had he 
not noticed that the man who 
climbed out and paid the driver 
had a violin-case under his arm. 
Drecksall looked at it the way a 
prep-school boy looks at a soft- 
drink calendar. 

"Hi,” said Pascal Wylie. Dreck- 
sall nodded. 

"I want to talk to you,” said 
Wylie. 

"Me?” Drecksall couldn’t take 
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his eyes off the violin. 

"Yeh. Heard you lost your fid- 
dle.” 

Drecksall just stared. Wylie 
grinned and handed over the in- 
strument. Drecksall dropped his 
garbage cans, clasped the case 
and clawed it open. The violin 
was a good one, complete with 
three bows, spare strings, and 
a pitch pipe. Drecksall stood help- 
lessly, his wide mouth trying 
fruitlessly to say the same thing 
his eyes were saying. 

"You want that violin?” asked 
Wylie braskly. The question need- 
ed no answer. "It’s yours if you’ll 
do mo a favor.” 

"What?" 

Wylie gestrued toward the cab. 
".Just hop in there with me. We’ll 
run into the city, aird you’ll play 
that thing for a friend of mine, 
tlhances are that after he heai’S 
you you can go right on play- 
ing as long as you want to, and 
you’ll never wash another pot. 
How’s it strike you?” 

Drecksall looked at the tumbled 
garbage cans. "I can’t leave 
here.” he said. "I’d losemyjob.’ 

Wylie was not thinking about 
that. If the violinist failed the au- 
dition, he would stai've— and he 
could, for all Wylie cared. But he 
thought the man had a chance. 
He snatched the violin and walked 
toward the cab. "Okay, then.” 

Drecksall picked up the cans 
and stared after Wylie. His would- 
be manager climbed in, giving 
not a backward glance. With ela- 


borate carelessness, however, he 
did manage to have a great deal 
of difficulty in getting the violin- 
case in after him. It hung, black 
and shining and desirable, for 
seconds; and suddenly Drecksall 
realized just how badly those cans 
smelled. He ran to the cab and 
climbed in. 

"Good boy,” said Wylie. 

Drecksall took the violin-case 
from him and opened it. "I nev- 
er had a violin as nice as this be- 
fore,” he said simply. 

The audition went off smooth- 
ly. Drecksall was led into a sound- 
proof room containing a nova- 
chord and an unpleasing female 
organist. He was handed a sheaf 
of sheet music which, but for the 
individual titles, he thereafter ig- 
nored. A red light flashed, a 
speaker baffle said boredly, "Go 
ahead, please,” and . Drecksall 
played. He played for an hour, 
stopping twice in the middle of 
selections to tune his violin, 
which was new and springy, and 
once to upbraid the organist, who, 
after the first few bars, had never 
played better in her life. 

Afterward, in another room, 
Wylie was called in to speak to an 
official; He crossed the room and, 
with his hat on, perched easily 
on the edge of the man’s desk 
and looked at his fingernails un- 
til the man spoke. 

"You’re this fellow’s mana- 
ger?” 

"Mmmm.” 

"Eight hundred for thirty min- 
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utes five times weekly, thirteen 
weeks.” He dragged a contract 
form out of the desk, filled in 
some spaces, and shoved it over to 
Wylie. Wylie looked at it ginger- 
ly as it if was one of Drecksall’s 
garbage pails, took the pen, 
crossed out the $800 and wrote in 
$5000. Then he yawned and look- 
ed out of the window. 

"Don’t be silly,” said the radio 
executive. He looked keenly at 
Wylie, sighed, and drew up an- 
other contract. It was for two 
thousand. Wylie signed with ala- 
crity. "Make that out in two 
checks, payable to cash,” he said. 
"One eighteen hundred, and one 
two hundred.” 

The man behind the desk made 
out the checks. "You’rs is the 
ten percent check?” he asked. Wy- 
lie smiled. 

"I think you’re a heel,” said 
the exec, and handed the papers 
over. 

At the door, Wylie tipped his 
hat and gi inned. "Thank you very 
much, su,” he said. He went and 
found Drecksall and gave him his 
check. "Go buy yourself some 
clothes,” he said. Drecksall look- 
ed at it and gasped. 

"Two hundred dollars?” 

Wylie nodded. "You’re hired. 
Let’s get out of here.” 

That was only the beginning. 
Wylie knew an amazing number 
of people, and before the year was 
out, Drecksall was nationally 
known. Money pom-ed in, and, as 
Wylie was shrewd as well as slick. 


he saw to it that Drecksall got 
plenty. Since there was so much 
always on hand, Drecksall never 
questioned the cut that Wylie 
took, and Wylie was remai'kable 
secretive about where he put his 
own money. 

And one other thing of import- 
ance happened. 

One afternoon Drecksall hur- 
ried home to the apartment he 
shai’ed with WyUe in Safrisco. It 
was a quietly elaborate place, and 
it included the one thing Dreck- 
sall demanded— a totally sound- , 
proofed practice room. Flinging 
open the door, Drecksall was half- 
way across the sumptuous living 
room before he quite realized 
that on entering he had seen 
someone else in the room. He 
swung around, staring. 

"Hello,” said Gretel. She set 
down her drink and swung her 
feet off the couch. "Remember 
me?” 

Drecksall nodded silently, 
watching her, stripping gloves off 
his hands. 

"You’re changed,” he said af- 
ter a bit, looking at her clothes, 
her hair. 

"I should be.” She smiled vap- 
idly. 'T’m married.” 

"Oh.” It penetrated slowly. 
"Who to?” 

"Pascal.” 

"He— he changed you?” 

Gretel’s bird -brain manufac- 
tureda bird’s laugh. "Sure.” 

"Good God,” whispered Dreck- 
sall in disgust. He went into his 
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room and closed the door. He had 
just begun to hate Wylie. 

Gretel picked up her drink 
again. "He’s still crazy,” she said. 

In nearly all things Vernon 
Drecksall was as reasonably sane 
as the rest of us; but he was a 
monomaniac, and he could hardly 
be blamed for assuming the things 
he did. He and his odd concep- 
tion of Gretel were made for each 
other. He was the form -fitting 
husk for his vision of her, and 
she had filled it completely. She 
could never do so again, because 
so much of that vision was com- 
posed of sunset gold and purple 
shadow and that unforgettable 
tinge of pink when the light shone 
through her nostril. He could not 
be expected to understand that. 
He only knew that the vision 
didn’t fit any more; that some- 
thing had happened to change 
her from that utter perfection. 
And he had her own word for 
it that Pascal Wylie was that thing. 
He slumped into the most driving 
kind of misery. He couldn’t see 
that there was anything he could 
do about it except to go ahead with 
his building. Some day he would 
have her back. Some day she 
would emerge from his violin in a 
great bubble of melody which 
would settle before him, open up 
and reveal her there as she had 
been on that summer evening. 
And she would be his. Toward 
that iridescent ideal, he strove. 
Hour upon hour, alone in his 
sound-proofed cell, he wrought 


the Largo. Sometimes he was re- 
warded by sustained flashes of 
completion. He had a phrase for 
her hair, a swift run for her 
strange eyes as she turned her 
head, a dazzling contrapuntal pas- 
sage for the sound of her voice. 
Each little detail that was mas- 
tered was carefully scored, and he 
would play them jealously now 
and again, seeing his visions, 
spurring himself on to represent 
the duller notes which repre- 
sented the more prosaic part of 
the picture — the window -frame 
behind her, the scratched sur- 
face of the old Hammond organ, 
the crack at the side of her shoe. 

During the war, and the ruin- 
ous period afterward, he was glad 
that there was no longer any time 
for concerts or broadcasts or pub- 
lic appearances, for it left him 
time to work. Deep in the heart 
of a half-ruined hotel he labored 
by candlelight, while the three 
great counter-revolutions rolled 
and swirled around his little cita- 
del of silence. Twice he saw Pas- 
cal Wylie in a gibbering state of 
fear; both times he had thrown 
him bodily out of his practice 
room, ignoring his pleading and 
his warning that they were all 
going to be shot. Wylie was in 
politics up to his ears and over, 
though fortunately for him he had 
stayed in the background and let 
dollars speak for him. When it was 
all over and the exhausted world 
began to build again, Drecksall 
was possibly the only man alive 
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who neither knew nor cared what 
had happened. He had been touch- 
ed by it too; his investments were 
completely wiped out, but that 
meant nothing to him. He was 
certain tha there would be more 
and he was right. The Great 
Change was on, and with the na- 
tion’s rebirth there was plenty 
for such as he. 

And so the years swept by him 
as had the violence of war and 
revolution and renascence. Time 
left him alone, and it was with 
something of a shock that Wy- 
lie, during that rocky period, re- 
alized that the strange creature 
was the only solid, imchanging 
thing in the universe. Gretel 
changed by the day, for hers was 
the scintillant peasant beauty that 
fades early. She gave every prom- 
ise of finally occupying some 
chimney-corner until she grew 
into a gargoyle and became part 
of the mantel. Wylie caredforher 
casually from force of habit, and 
bent his efforts to rebuilding his 
fortune. And Drecksall played. 

Something else was creeping in- 
to the building of the Largo. The 
central theme itself, that breath- 
ing, mutant reproduction of Gre- 
tel, was being framed in a darker, 
deeper mass of tones. It was a 
thing like hatred, like vengeance, 
that frame. It was Pascal Wylie, 
and it wound round and about 
the thing that was Gretel. This 
was not mere music. This was 
something more definite than 
even Drecksall’s crazed kind of 
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music. It was the outline, the de- 
tailed description, of a definite 
plan of action. The same im- 
pulse that drove him to do some- 
thing about his vanished Gretel 
was forcing him to deal, in his 
own way, with Wylie. 

There came a time when Dreck- 
sall felt that the Largo was near- 
ly complete. It would need more 
than scoring for the composition 
to be fully rounded. It would 
need an audience, and it would 
need a setting. It couldn’t be 
played in any ordinary concert 
hall, nor in the open air. For its 
full effect, it must needs be played 
in an auditorium built for it, and 
it alone. 

A building like that never ex- 
isted, nor did Drecksall expect 
it to. He built it himself. It took 
two years or more. It cost thou- 
sands— so much, indeed, that he 
went to Wylie for more; and Wy- 
lie, fearing that he would begin 
asking questions, gave him more 
and more of his own earnings , tell- 
ing him blandly that theater man- 
agers and the broadcasting chains 
were paying more these days. 
Drecksall didn’t care, as long as 
he got enough for his purpose. 

He had no end of trouble. It 
was months before he found an 
engineer who would dare attempt 
the auditorium, more months be- 
fore he found one who could be 
convinced that he meant what he 
said when he gave his specifica- 
tions. They were to be followed 
to the thousandth of a millimeter. 
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and Drecksall’s rages when he saw 
tiny variations on the blueprints 
were really beautiful to behold. 
In time, the indignant words, "Af- 
ter all, Mr. Drecksall, I’m a grad- 
uate engineer, and while you may 
be the world’s foremost violin- 
ist, you -are not qualified to—’’ 
became real poison to him. After 
breaking up a few expensive vio- 
lins and accessories over their 
erudite heads, he gave up per- 
sonal visits from architects and 
contractors and handled the thing 
vitriolically, by mail. 

But when the auditorium was 
finished, it was what he had or- 
dered, from the bedrock and soil 
he had specified to the top of the 
heavy square tower. It was cer- 
tainly a strange affair. It was 
not very large, and looked like the 
conventionalized nose of a space 
cruiser. Its walls were thin at 
the bottom, thick and massive at 
its domed top. Inside, the basic 
construction was easily seen. It 
was made of thirty-eight arches all 
joining at the top and forming the 
circular walls at the sides and 
base. The tower was squat and 
massive; solid, steel-reinforced 
concrete. There were no windows , 
and the door was self -sealing, an 
integral part of its wall. It was 
lighted from a fixtme which also 
was built into the contours of the 
wall. The only thing that de- 
tracted from that symphony of 
metrical lines on the interior wall 
was a heavy concrete block that 
jutted out over a stone chair- 


high over it. On the other side of 
the chamber was another such 
chair, but the wall over it was 
like all the others. At the exact 
center of the building was a tiny 
red tile, set into the floor, and 
this was the only indication of a 
stage, a place from which to per- 
form. It was certainly a strange 
creation; but then, it had been 
built for a strange purpose. 

Drecksall made his demands 
several weeks before he intended 
to play the Largo, because he ex- 
pected resistance. He got it. Wy- 
lie failed to see why he should sit 
through a highly involved musi- 
cal masterpiece when he had 
never cared particularly for mu- 
sic; why he should go out into 
the wilds, miles from the near- 
est city, to hear it; why it couldn’t 
be played in the apartment or at 
their country place; and most par- 
ticularly, why he should rouse 
Gretel from the intellectual stu- 
por she had fallen into these last 
years and drag her out there to 
the auditorium. Drecksall heard 
him out patiently, said, "It real- 
ly isn’t much to ask,’’ and left 
the room. He was back in a mo- 
ment with his concert violin 
which he wrapped carefully in a 
plexiskinand put away in its case. 
"I’m not going to play again,” he 
said quietly, "vmtil I play the Lar- 
go for you and Gretel, in my au- 
ditorium.” Then, leaving Wylie to 
give puzzled shrugs at the violin- 
case, he went out. 

It took just forty-eight hours 
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for Wylie to discover that Dreck- 
sall was really serious, for it was 
that long before the violinist had 
an engagement. Wylie got into 
his soup and fish, went to call 
Drecksall, and found him sprawl- 
ed on the couch of his practice 
room. He refused to go. Fuming, 
Wylie canceled the concert. He 
didn’t give in on that occasion, 
nor on the next, but when he 
read a note on one of the facsi- 
papers to the effect that the Old 
Master was at long last develop- 
ing temperment, and that per- 
haps the word "maybe” should 
be inserted before the date of 
each of his scheduled concerts, 
Wylie broke down, at last asking 
himself why he had made an is- 
sue of it at all. Drecksall had 
been easy enough to get along 
with. 

And at long last they hired a 
heliplane and whirred the long 
miles out to the auditorium. As 
they landed, Wylie broke his glum 
sileiice to ask, "How long’ll we 
be here?” 

"I couldn’t say,” grinned 
Drecksall happily. 

"How long will it take to play 
the thing?” 

"Shall I tell him to come back 
in about that time?” asked Wy- 
lie, nodding toward the cab-driv- 
er. 

Drecksall alighted from the cab 
and helped Gretel out. "If you 
like,” he said. 

The plane shot away and they 
walked up the rough trail toward 


the auditorium. "That the place?” 
asked Wylie. 

"That’s the place.” 

Wylie looked at it. "Hell! What 
did you go and spend all that jack 
on that place for? Why it 
wouldn’t hold fifty people!” 

"It wasn’t meant to,” said 
Drecksall gently. 

They reached the door— that is, 
the point where the path ended 
against the wall. Drecksall paused 
and looked at them. 

"You have a hai'd collar on,” 
he said. "Take it off.” 

"Take— what for?” 

"This building is the last word— 
my last word — in acoustics. I 
can’t have anything spoiling it.” 
He looked at Gretel. She was 
standing there, uncomplaining as 
ever. "Tell her to take off those 
stockings, too. They’re sheet plas- 
tic, and might echo.” 

Wylie glanced over his shoulder 
at the speck that was the retreat- 
ing heliplane, shrugged, and took 
off his collar. "Take your stock- 
ings off,” he said to Gretel. 

The spasm that signified men- 
tal activity crossed Gretel’s bland 
face. "He’s crazy,” she said, look- 
ing at Drecksall. 

"You’re kiddin’,” said Wylie, 
"Go on— take ’em off.” 

Once that was disposed of, 
Drecksall opened the door and 
followed them in. He turned on 
the lights, closed the door. "Sit 
over there,” he said to Wylie, 
indicating the stone seat under 
the jutting block. He led Gretel 
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over to the other chair. Then he 
took his violin out and put the 
case into a recess in the wall. 
A panel slid over it. 

"This is a looney sort of place,” 
said Wylie. His voice echoed so 
that it hurt his ears. For his own 
comfort, he whispered. "What 
gave you the idea for it?” 

Drecksall stopped rubbing his 
bow with rosin to stare at his 
manager. 'What gave me the idea? 
Study, you fool. Years of it. In- 
finite patience in going into the 
laws and phenomena and— and 
tricks of acoustics. Be quiet. I’m 
going to play.” 

He snuggled the tail of the vio- 
lin into the hollow of his throat, 
bowed the open strings, flattened 
one of them microscopically. 
Then, without another word, he 
began to play. 

Little else could be said here 
than that he played his Largo. It 
began stridently, weaving that 
dreadful flaming frame for the 
vision of Gretel; and Wylie was 
whisked deep into it. One part of 
his brain ticked busily away, still 
wondering about this auditorium, 
the fact that it was built for an 
audience of two, the surprise in 
discovering that for years Dreck- 
sall had had a secret activity, 
the realization that the acoustics 
of the place were indeed amazing. 
The notes spread out from his in- 
spired violin were gathered at the 
top of the dome and himled back 
with a force that made the build- 
ing tremble. Yes, the building 


echoed; soon, it had far more 
echoed sound in it than original, 
so that Drecksall could slip into a 
thin, sweet piping and be accom- 
panied by a tumultuous back- 
ground ofsouiid that he had creat- 
ed long seconds before. 

The music suddenly took an ear- 
shattering turn, and then began a 
theme— a theme that caught both 
Wylie and the comatose Gretel 
the same way, made them both 
stretch their memories back and 
back until they settled on a dark 
lake. They saw again a figure on 
a rock, pressing notes out through 
the warm air on a hilltop lake. 
The same theme— and then again 
that crashing series of bass runs; 
and then, before the listeners had 
time to be startled by it, that 
almost telepathic theme again. 
Back and back again he returned 
to it, the roar of the bass strings 
and the compelling measures of 
the memory theme; and always 
they were faster, and louder, and 
closer together. They blended fin- 
ally into a great crescendo, a mon- 
ster welling of sound that gather- 
ed in the dome and came crashing 
down, pressing the stong block 
away from the wall, sending its 
massive tons down on Pascal 
Wylie. Its crash was symphonic, 
precisely blended with the mood 
and rhythm of the music; and 
as the echoes died away, that 
whole section of the floor sank 
out of sight, bearing Wylie’s 
crushed body and the pile of rub- 
ble that hid it; and a panel slid 
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across the opening. Now the au- 
ditorium was acoustically perfect 
for the greater task. 

Gretel sat in a paralysis of 
fear, ahd Drecksall played earn- 
estly on. This part of the Largo 
was justice. He had long wanted 
to kill Wylie because Wylie, he 
felt, had killed the Gretel he pic- 
tured. But artistic integrity for- 
bade the use of any weapon but 
music. 

And now began the recreation 
of his old, old vision. He did not 
look at the unmoving Gretel, but 
sketched in the essentials of his 
tone-portrait, and then went over 
them and over them, filling in. He 
never lost sight of the shades he 
had already drawn, but all the 
while he strove for more and 
more perfect completion. Even 
Gretel began to see it. The mu- 
§ic moved, with mechanical per- 
fection, across her mental screen, 
burning indelibly wherever it 
touched. It moved with speed, 
slowly, the way the dartingphoto- 
electric beam slowly draws a 
transmitted photograph. It moved 
as indirectly and as purposefully 
and as implacably. 

The laboring strings hummed 
and crackled, and DrecksalTs fin- 
gers were a blur. Gretel, shock- 
ingly, felt the fabric of the clothes 
she had worn that day, all over 
her body; she felt the warmth of 
the setting sun on her back, and 
her lips began to move in the 
words she had spoken then, so 
vivid was the music. 


And then, shrilly, the thing 
was complete. The picture was 
there sustained by one thin, high 
note that fell and fell until it be- 
came low and vibrant and infin- 
itely compelling. It continued un- 
bearably, filling the room, filling 
it again at twice the pressure, 
again and again. A trickle of pow- 
dered stone came down from the 
tower’s base, and then the tor- 
tured stone could stand no more. 
The upper walls cracked and the 
tower burst through. 

As it did, Vernon Drecksall saw 
and claimed his reward. The mass 
of masonry opened high over 
his head and a shaft of golden 
sunlight speared through, and in 
the roaring, dust-fUled audit- 
orium Gretel sat spotlighted. Her 
pose, her hair, her very expres- 
sion, were, to his crazed and tri- 
umphant mind, the Largo, come 
alive. With a glad cry he hurled 
his violin away and caught her 
in his arms on the very instant 
that the great tower crushed down 
on themboth. He hadhis revenge, 
and he had his consummation. 

The chandeliers on the eighty- 
first floor of the Empire State 
Building swung wildly without 
any reason. A company of sol- 
diers marched over a new, well- 
built bridge, and it collapsed. 
Enrico Caruso filled his lungs 
and sang, and the crystal glass 
before him shattered. 

And Vernon Drecksall com- 
posed his Largo. 

The End 
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SANTAROGA. BARRIER, Continued from page 51 


"Save it for the report, Suzie!” 
That was. the woman with the 
recorder. 

Report? Dasein asked himself. 
What report? 

He swept his gaze around the 
room. A row of filing cabinets 
stood against the far wall. He 
could j ust see the edge of a couch 
directly under the window. A 
pull-down stairway of the type 
used for access to attics occupied 
the corner at the left. There were 
two typewriters on wheeled 
stands behind the women. 

Dasein decided it was one of 
the most peculiar rooms he had 
ever seen. Here were all the fix- 
tures of normalcy, but with that 
odd Santaroga twist to them. Why 
the secrecy? Why eight TV re- 
ceivers? What was in the filing 
cabinets? 

What report? 

From time to time, the women 
made notes, used the recorder, 
switched channels. All the time, 
they carried on casual conversa- 
tions only parts of which were 
audible to Dasein. None of it 
made much sense— small talk: "I 
decided against putting in pleats; 
they’re so much trouble.” "If 
Fred can’t pick me up after work. 
I’ll need a ride to town.” 

His exposed position on the 
roof began to bother Dasein. He 
told himself there was nothing 
else to be learned from a vigil at 
the window. What explanation 
could he give if he were caught 
here? 


Carefully, he worked his way 
back to his room, climbed in, 
closed the window. Again, he 
checked the hall. There just was 
no door into that strange room 
at this level. He walked down 
to the exit sign, opened a narrow 
door onto aback landing. An open 
stairway with doweled railing, 
looked down two stories to a 
basement level. He looked up. 
The stair well was open to a sky- 
light above the third floor. 

Moving quietly, he climbed to 
the next level, opened the landing 
door onto another hall. He step- 
ped in, looked at the wall above 
the secret room. Two steps from 
the landing there was another 
door labeled "Linen Supplies.” 
Dasein tried the handle — locked. 

Frustrated, he turned back to 
the landing. As he stepped from 
the hall, his right foot caught on 
a loose edge of carpeting. In one 
terrifying instant, Dasein saw the 
railing and the open stairwell 
flash toward him. His right shoul- 
der hit the rail with a splintering 
crash, slowing his fall but not 
stopping it. He clutched at the 
broken rail with his left hand, 
felt it bend out, knew then that 
he was going over — three stories 
down to the basement. The brok- 
en rail in his hand made a screech- 
ing sound as it bent outward. It 
all seemed to be happening in a 
terrible slow motion. He could 
see the edges of the descending 
stairway where they had been 
painted, and the paint had run 
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in little yellow lines. He saw a 
cobweb Ijeneath one of the risers, 
a ball of maroon lint caught in it. 

The broken rail came free in 
one last splintering crack and 
Dasein went over. In this deadly 
instant, as he saw in his mind 
his own body splattered on the 
concrete three floors down, 
strong hands grabbed his ankles. 
Not quite realizing what had hap- 
pened, Dasein swung head down, 
released the broken rail and saw 
it turn and twist downward. 

He felt himself being pulled 
upward like a doll, dragged 
against the broken edges of the 
railing, turned over onto his back 
on the landing. 

Dasein found himself looking 
up into the scowling black face 
of Win Bordeaux. 

"That were a mighty close one, 
sir,” Biu-deaux said. 

Dasein was gasping so hard he 
couldn’t answer. His right shoul- 
der felt like a giant ball of pain. 
The fingers of his left hand were 
bent inward with an agonizing 
cramp from the strength with 
which he had gripped the rail. 

"I heard someone try the sup- 
ply closet door,” Bordeaux said. 
"I was in there, sir, and I came 
out. There you were going 
through the railing, sir. How did 
that happen?” 

"Carpet,” Dasein gasped. 
"Tripped.” 

Bordeaux bent to examine the 
area at the landing door. He 
straightened, said: "I’ll be bless- 


ed if that carpet isn’t torn there, 
sir. That’s a very dangerous sit- 
uation.” 

Dasein managed to straighten 
his cramped fingers. He took a 
deep breath, tried to sit up. Biu:- 
deaux helped him. Dasein noted 
that his shirt was torn. There 
was a long red scratch on his 
stomach and chest from being 
dragged across the broken rail. 

"You best take it easy for a 
few minutes, sir,” Bordeaux said. 
"You want for me to call the 
doctor?” 

"No . . . no, thank you.” 

"It wouldn’t take but a minute, 
sir.” 

"I’ll ... be all right.” 

Dasein looked at the torn car- 
pet, a jagged edge of maroon 
fabric. He remembered the piece 
of railing as it had tumbled away 
into the stair well and found it 
strange that he had no recollec- 
tion of hearing the thing hit the 
bottom. There was another pic- 
ture in his mind, equally distmb- 
ing: the fatal accidents of the 
two previous investigators. Da- 
sein pictured himself dead at the 
bottom of that stair well, the 
investigation — all very natural, 
regrettable, but natural. Such 
things happened. 

But were they accidents? 

His shoulder was beginning to 
throb. 

"I’d better get down to my 
room . . . and change,” Dasein 
said. The pain in his shoulder, 
intense now, told him he had to 
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have medical attention. He could 
feel some instinct inhimself fight- 
ing the idea, though, even as he 
struggled upright. 

Burdeaux reached out to help 
him to his feet, but Dasein pulled 
away, knowing the irrationality 
of the act as he did it. 

"Sir, I mean you no harm,” 
Burdeaux said. There was a gen- 
tle chiding in the tone. 

Was my fear of him that ob- 
vious? Dasein asked himself. 

He remembered then the strong 
hands grabbing his ankles, the 
lifesaving catch at the brink of 
the stairwell. A feeling of apology 
overcame Dasein. 

"I . . . know you don’t,” he 
said. "You saved my life. There 
aren’t words to thank you for that. 
I . . . was thinking about the 
broken rail. Shouldn’t you see 
about fixing that?” 

Using the wall as a support, 
Dasein gaiped his feet. He stood 
there panting. The shoulder was 
a massive agony. 

"I will lock this door here, sh,” 
Burdeaux said, his voice gentle, 
but firm. "I am going to call the 
doctor, sir. You are favoring your 
shoulder. I suspect there is much 
pain in it. Best the doctor see 
you, sir.” 

Dasein turned away, wonder- 
ing at his own ambivalence. A 
doctor had to see the shoulder- 
yes. But did it have to be Pia- 
get? Hugging the wall for sup- 
port, Dasein moved down the 
steps. Piaget . . . Piaget . . . 


Piaget. Had Piaget been called 
on the two fatal acciden/s? Move- 
ment sent fiery pain through the 
shoulder. Piaget . . . Piaget . . . 
How could this incident on the 
stairs have been anything ex- 
cept an accident? Who could have 
predicted he’d be in that par- 
ticular place at that particular 
moment? 

There came the sound of the 
door being closed and latched 
above him. Bordeaux’s heavy 
footsteps sounded on the stairs. 
Dasein clutched the shoulder, 
paused on the second floor land- 
ing. 

"Sir?” 

Dasein turned, looked up at 
the dark Moorish face, noting the 
expression of concern. 

"It would be best, sir,” Bur- 
deaux said, "if you do not go 
out on the roof again. You may 
be subject to falls, sir. A fall 
from that roof would be very 
dangerous.” 

The rainstorm hit the valley 
just before dark. Dasein was set- 
tled into a heavy old-fashioned 
chair in the Piaget house by 
then, his shoulder immobilized 
by a firm bandage, Jenny sit- 
ting across from him on a has- 
sock, an accusing look on her 
face. 

A gentle, unswerving Burdeaux 
had driven him to the clinic ad- 
joining Piaget’s house and had 
seen him into the antiseptic at- 
mosphere of a tiled emergency 
room before leaving. 
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Dasein didn’t know what he’d 
expected — certainly not the cold 
professional detachment with 
which Piaget had set about treat- 
ing the shoulder. 

"Tom ligaments and a slight 
dislocation,’’ Piaget had said. 
"What were you trying to do- 
commit suicide?” 

Dasein winced as a bandage 
was drawn tightly into place. 
"Where’s Jenny?” 

"Helping with dinner. We’ll tell 
her about your damn’ foolishness 
after we have you repaired.” Pia- 
get secured the end of a bandage. 
"You haven’t told me what you 
were up to.” 

"I was snooping!” Dasein 
growled. 

"Were you now?” He adjusted 
a sling around Dasein’s neck, set 
it to immobilize the arm. "There, 
that should hold you for awhile. 
Don’t move that arm any more 
than you have to. I guess I don’t 
have to tell you that. Leave your 
coat off. There’s a covered walk- 
way to the house — right through 
that door. Go on in and I’ll send 
Jenny to entertain you until din- 
ner.” 

The covered walkway had glass 
sides and was lined with potted 
geraniums. The storm stmck as 
Dasein was making his way be- 
tween the pots, and he paused 
a moment to look out at a new 
mown lawn, rows of standard 
roses, a lowering blue-gray sky. 
The wind whipped rain down a 
street beyond the roses, bending 


the branches of a line of white 
birches. There were people hur- 
rying along the sidewalk beside 
the birches. The damp hems of 
their coats lashed their legs in 
each gust. 

Dasein felt a bit lightheaded, 
chilled in spite of the walkway’s 
protection. What am I doing 
here? he asked himself. He swal- 
lowed in a dry throat, hurried on 
to the door of the house and into 
a paneled living room full of big 
furniture. There was the faint 
smell of a coal fire in the room. 
His shoulder was a place of dull 
throbbing. He made his way a- 
cross the room, past a sideboard 
full of massive cut glass pieces, 
lowered himself carefully into a 
deep, soft chair of corded green 
upholstery. 

The lack of movement and its 
temporary easing of pain filled 
him with a momentary sense of 
relief. Then the shoulder began 
throbbing again. 

A door slammed — hurrying 
feet. 

Jenny burst upon him through 
a wide archway to the left. Her 
face was flushed. A damp wisp of 
hair strayed at her temple. She 
was wearing a simple orange 
dress, a shocking splash of color 
in the dull tones of the big room. 
With an odd sense of detach- 
ment, Dasein remembered tell- 
ing her once that orange was his 
favorite color. The memory filled 
him with an unexplainable wari- 
ness. 
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"Gil, for heaven’s sake!’’ she 
said, stopping in front of him, 
hands on hips. 

Dasein swallowed. 

Jenny looked at his open shirt, 
the edge of bandages, the sling. 
Abruptly, she dropped to her 
knees, put her head in his lap, 
clutching at him, and he saw she 
was crying — silent tears that 
spread shiny dan^)ness across her 
cheeks. 

"Hey!” Dasein said. "Jenny 
...” The tears, the lack of con- 
tortion in her face — he found it 
embarrassing. She filled him with 
a sense of guilt, as though he’d 
betrayed her in some way. The 
feeling overrode his pain and 
fatigue. 

Jenny took his left hand, press- 
ed her cheek against it. "Gil,” 
she whispered. "Let’s get mar- 
ried — right away.” 

Why not? he wondered. But the 
guilt remained . . . and the un- 
answered questions. Was Jenny 
bait in a trap that had been set 
for him? Would she even know it 
if she were? Did the worm know it 
was impaled on the hook to lure 
the trout? 

A soft cough sounded from the 
archway to Dasein’s left. 

Jenny pulled back, but still held 
his hand. 

Dasein looked up to find Pia- 
get there. The man had changed 
to a blue smoking jacket that 
made him look even more the m 
made him look even more the 
mandarin. The big head was tip- 


ped slightly to the right with an 
air of amusement, but the dark 
eyes stared out speculatively. 

Behind Piaget, amber wall scon- 
ces had been tiurned on in a 
dining room. Dasein could see a 
large oval table set vnith three 
places on white linen, the gleam 
of silver and crystal. 

"Jenny?” Piaget said. 

She sighed, released Dasein’s 
hand, retreated to the green otto- 
man, sat down with her legs curl- 
ed mider her. 

Dasein grew aware of the smell 
of roasting meat savory with gar- 
lic. It made him acutely aware of 
hunger. In the heightening of 
his senses, he detected an en- 
ticing tang, recognized the Jas- 
pers odor. 

"I think we should discuss your 
susceptibility to accidents,” Pia- 
get said. "Do youmind, Gilbert?” 

"By all means,” Dasein said. 
He sat watching the doctor care- 
fully. There was an edge of cau- 
tion in Piaget’s voice, a hesitancy 
that went beyond a host’s reluc- 
tance to engage in an embarras- 
sing convei'sation. 

"Have you had many painful 
accidents?” Piaget asked. He 
strode across the room as he 
spoke, crossing to a quiltedleath- 
er chair behind Jenny. When he 
sat, he was looking across Jenny’s 
shoulder at Dasein, and Dasein 
had the abrupt suspicion that this 
position had been chosen with 
care. It aligned Piaget and Jenny 
against him. 
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"Well?” Piaget asked. 

"Why don’t we trade answers?” 
Dasein -countered. "You answer 
a question for me, and I answer 
a question for you.” 

"Oh?” Piaget’s face relaxed in- 
to the bemused smUe of a private 
joke. 

Jenny looked worried. 

"What’s your question?” Pia- 
get asked. 

"A bargain’s a bargain,” Dasein 
said. "First, an answer. You ask 
if Fve been involved in many 
accidents. No, I have not. That 
is, not before coming here. I can 
recall one other — a fall from an 
apple tree when I was eight.” 

"So,” Piaget said. "Now, you 
have a question for me.” 

Jenny frowned, looked away. 

Dasein felt a sudden dryness 
in his throat, found his voice 
rasping when he spoke: "Tell 
me. Doctor — how did the two 
investigators die — the ones who 
came before me?” 

Jenny’s head snapped around. 
"Gil!” There was outrage in her 
voice. 

"Easy, Jenny,” Piaget said. A 
nerve began ticking on the broad 
plane of his left cheek. "You’re 
on the wrong track, youngman,” 
he growled. "We’re not savages 
here. There’s no need. If we 
want someone to leave, he 
leaves.” 

"And you don’t want me to 
leave?” 

"Jenny doesn’t want you to 
leave. And that’s two questions 


from you. You owe me an ans- 
wer.” 

Dasein nodded. He stared across 
Jenny at Piaget, reluctant to look 
at her. 

"Do you love, Jenny?” Piaget 
asked. 

Dasein swallowed, lowered his 
gaze to meet a pleading stare in 
Jenny’s eyes. Piaget knew the 
answer to that question! Why did 
he ask it now? 

"You know I do,” Dasein said. 

Jenny smiled, but two bright 
tears beaded her eyelashes. 

"Then why did you wait a 
year to come up here and tell 
her so?” Piaget asked. There was 
an angry, accusatory bite in his 
voice that made Dasein stiffen. 

Jenny turned, stared at her 
uncle. Her shoulders trembled. 

"Because I’m a damn’ stub- 
born fool,” Dasein said. "I don’t 
want the woman I love to tell 
me where I have to live.” 

"So you don’t like our valley,” 
Piaget said. "Maybe we can 
change your opinion about that. 
You willing to let us try?” 

No! Dasein thought. I’m not 
willing! But he knew this answer, 
visceral and instinctive, would 
come out petulant, childish. "Do 
your damnedest,” he muttered. 

And Dasein wondered at him- 
self. What were his instincts tell- 
ing him? What was wrong with 
this valley that put him on guard 
at every turn? 

"Dinner’s ready.” 

It was a woman’s voice from the 
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ai'chway at the end of the room. 

Dasein turned to find a gaunt 
grey female in a grey dress stand- 
ing there. She was a Grant Woods 
early-American come to life, long- 
nosed, wary of eye, disapproving 
in every line of her face. 

"Thank you, Sarah,” Piaget 
said. "This is Dr. Dasein, Jenny’s 
young man.” 

Her eyes weighed Dasein, found 
him wanting. "The food’s getting 
cold,” she said. 

Piaget lifted himself out of his 
chair. "Sarah’s my cousin,” he 
said. "She comes from the old 
Yankee side of the family and ab- 
solutely refuses to dine with us if 
we eat at a fashionable hour.” 

"Damn’ foohshness, the hours 
you keep,” she muttered. "My 
father was always in bed by this 
time.” 

"And up at dawn,” Piagetsaid. 

"Don’t you try to make fun of 
me, Larry Piaget,” she said. She 
turned away. "Come to table. I’ll 
bring the roast.” 

Jenny crossed to Dasein, helped 
him to his feet. She leaned close, 
kissed his cheek, whispered: "She 
really likes you. She told me so 
in the kitchen.” 

"What’re you two whisper- 
ing?” Piaget demanded. 

"I was telling Gil what Sarah 
said about him.” 

"Oh, what’s Sarah say?” 

"She said: 'Larry isn’t going 
to browbeat that yoimg man. He 
has eyes like Grandpa Sather.’ ” 

Piaget turned to study Dasein. 


"By George, he has. "I hadn’t 
noticed.” He turned away withan 
abrupt cutting-off motion, led the 
way into the dining room. "Come 
along, or Sarah will change her 
good opinion. We can’t have 
that.” 

To Dasein, it was one of the 
strangest dinners of his life. Thei'e 
was the pain of his injured shoul- 
der, a steady thi'ob that impelled 
him to an alertness that made 
every word and motion stand out 
in sharp relief. There was Jenny— 
she had never looked more warm- 
ly feminine and desirable. There 
was Piaget, who declared a con- 
versational truce for the meal and 
plied Dasein with questions about 
his courses at the University, the 
professors, fellow students, his 
ambitions. There was Sarah, hov- 
ering with the food— a mutter- 
ing specter who had soft looks 
only for Jenny. 

With Sarah, it’s what Jenny 
wants, Jenny gets, Dasein 
thought. 

Finally, there was the food: a 
rib roast cooked to a medium 
rare perfection, the Jaspers sauce 
over peas and potato pancakes, 
the local beer with its palate- 
cleansing tang, and fresh peaches 
with honey for dessert. 

Beer with dinner struck Da- 
sein as strange at first until he 
experienced the play of tastes, 
a subtle mingling of flavor es- 
ters that made individual savors 
stand out on his tongue even as 
they were combining to produce 
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entirely new sensations. It was 
a crossing of senses, he realized— 
smells tasted, colors amplifying 
the aromas. 

At the first serving of beer, 
Piaget had tasted it, nodded. 
"Fresh,” he said. 

"Within the houi- just like you 
ordered,” Sarah snapped. And 
she’d cast a strange probing stare 
at Dasein. 

It was shortly after 9:30 when 
Dasein left. 

"I had your truck brought 
around,” Piaget said. "Think you 
can drive it, or shall I have Jenny 
take you back to the hotel?” 

"I’ll be all right,” Dasein said. 

"Don’t take those pain pills 
I gave you until you’re safely 
in your room,” Piaget said. 
"Don’t want you running off the 
road.” 

They stood on the broad ver- 
andah at the front of the house 
then, street lights casting wet 
shadows of the birches onto the 
lawn. The rain had stopped, but 
there was a chilled feeling of 
dampness in the night air. 

Jenny had thrown his coat 
aroimd his shoulders. She stood 
beside him, a worried frown on 
her face. "Are you sure you’ll 
be all right?” 

"You ought to know I can 
steer with one hand,” he said. 
He grinned at her. 

"Sometimes I think you’re a 
terrible man,” she said. "I don’t 
know why I put up with you.” 

"It’s chemistry,” he said. 


Piaget cleared his throat. "Tell 
me, Gilbert,” he said. "What were 
you doing on that hotel roof?” 

Dasein felt an abrupt pang of 
fear, a sense of incongruity in the 
timing of that question. 

What the hell! bethought. Let’s 
see what a straight answer does. 

"I was trying to find out why 
you’re so all-fired secret about 
your TV,” he said. 

"Secret?” Piaget shook his 
head. "That’s just a pet project 
of mine. They’re analyzing the 
silly infantilisms of TV, produc- 
ing data for a book I have in 
mind.” 

"Then why so secret?” Dasein 
felt Jenny clutching his arm, ig- 
nored the fear he sensed in her 
reaction. 

"It’s consideration for the sen- 
sibilities of others, not secrecy,” 
Piaget said. "Most TV drives our 
people wild. We monitor the news, 
of course, but even that is most- 
ly pap, sugar-coated and spoon- 
fed.” 

There was a ring of partial truth 
in Piaget’s explanation, Dasein 
felt, but he wondered what was 
being left out. What else were 
those women researching in that 
room. 

"I see,” Dasein said. 

"You owe me an answer now,” 
Piaget said. 

"Fire away.” 

"Another time,” Piaget said. 
"I’ll leave you two to say good- 
night, now.” 

He went inside, closed the door. 
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Presently, Dasein was headed 
down the street in his truck, the 
tingling sensation of Jenny’s kiss 
still warm on his lips. 

He arrived at the wye intersec- 
tion to the hotel shortly before 
ten, hesitated, then bore to the 
right on the road out of the val- 
ley to Porterville. There was an 
odd feehng of self-preservation 
in the decision, but he told him- 
self it was just because he wanted 
to drive for awhile . . . and think. 

What is happening to me? he 
wondered. His mind felt abnor- 
mally clear, but he was enveloped 
by such a feeling of disquiet that 
his stomach was knotted with it. 
There was an odd broadening to 
his sense of being. It made him 
realize that he had forced himself 
inward with his concentration of 
psychology, that he had narrowed 
his world. Something was push- 
ing at his self-imposed barriers 
now, and he sensed things lurk- 
ing bej/ond, things which he fear- 

Why am I here? he asked him- 
self. 

He could trace a chain of cause 
and effect back to the university, 
to Jenny . . . but again he felt 
the interference of things outside 
this chain and he feared these 
things. 

The night sped past his truck, 
and he realized he was fleeing 
up the movmtain, trying to escape 
the valley. 

He thought of Jenny as she’d 
appeared this night: an elf in 
orange dress and orange shoes. 


lovely Jenny dressed to please 
him, her sincerity and love all 
transparent on her face. 

Bits and pieces of the dinner 
conversation began coming back 
to him. Jaspers. "This is the old 
Jaspers— deep.” That had been 
Jenny tasting the sauce. "Almost 
time to put down a new section 
of Jaspers in number five.” That 
had been Sarah bringing in the 
dessert. And Piaget: "I’ll talk 
to the boys about it tomorrow.” 

Now, recalling this, Dasein re- 
alized there’d been a faint, fam- 
iliar tang even in the honey. He 
wondered then about the way 
Jaspers figured so often in their 
conversations. They never stray- 
ed far from it, seemed to find 
nothing unusual in the constancy 
of it. They talked Jaspers . . . 
and at the oddest moments. 

He was at the pass out of the 
valley now, trembhng with an 
ambivalent feeling of escape . . . 
and of loss. 

There’d been a fire across the 
slopes through which Dasein was 
now descending. He smelled 
damp ashes on the wind that whip- 
ped through the ventilators, re- 
called the reported trouble with 
telephone lines. Clouds had be- 
gun to clear away here outside 
the valley. Dead trees stood out 
on the burned slopes like Chin- 
ese characters brushstroked on 
the moonlighted hills. 

Abruptly, his mind clamped on 
a logical reason for coming out 
of the valley: The telephone! I 
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have to call Selador and confer. 
There are no lines out of the 
valley, but I can call from Por- 
terville . . . before I go back. 

He drove steadily then, his be- 
ing suspended, static, held in a 
curious lack of emotion— noth- 
ing on his mind. Even the pain in 
his shoulder faded. 

Porterville loomed out of the 
night, the highway becoming a 
wide main street with a blue 
and white "Bus Depot” sign on 
the left over an all-night cafe- 
two big truck-trailer rigs there 
beside a little convertible and a 
green and white Sheriff’s car. An 
orange glow across the street was 
"Frenchy’s Mother Lode Sal- 
oon.” The cars at the curb con- 
veyed a general decrepit look, 
depressingly alike in their bat- 
tered oldness. 

Dasein drove past, found a lone- 
ly phone booth beneath a street 
light at the comer of a darkened 
Shell station. He turned in, stop- 
ped beside the booth. The tmck’s 
engine was hot and tried to go 
on running with a clunking, jerk- 
ing motion after he shut off the 
ignition. He stopped the motion 
with the clutch, sat for a moment 
looking at the booth. Presently, 
he got out. Thetmck creaked with 
distress at his movement. 

The Sheriff’s car drove past, 
its headlights casting enormous 
shadows on a white fence behind 
the phone booth. 

Dasein sighed, went into the 
booth. He felt strangely reluctant 


to make the call, had to force him- 
self. 

Presently, Selador’s precise ac- 
cent came on the line: "Gilbert? 
Is that you, Gilbert? Have they 
repaired the deuced telephone 
lines?” 

"I’m calling from Porterville, 
just outside the valley.” 

"Is something wrong, Gilbert?” 

Dasein swallowed. Even at long 
distance, Selador managed to re- 
main perceptive. Something 
wrong? Dasein delivered a brief 
recital of his accidents. 

After a prolonged silence, Sel- 
ador said: "That’s very odd, Gil- 
bert, but 1 fail to see how you 
can constme these incidents as 
other than accidents. With the 
gas, for example, they put out a 
great effort to save you. And 
youi- tumble— how could anyone 
possibly have known you’d be 
the one to pass that way?” 

"I just wanted you to know 
about them,” Dasein said. "Piaget 
think’s I’m accident prone.” 

"Piaget? Oh,yes— the local doc- 
tor. Well, Gilbert, one should al- 
ways discount pronouncements 
that go outside one’s specialty. I 
doubt Piaget’s qualified to diag- 
nose an accident prone, even if 
there were such a syndrome— 
which I sincerely doubt.” Selador 
cleared his throat. "You don’t 
seriously think these people have 
malignant designs against you?” 

Selador’s sane, level tones had 
a soothing effect on Dasein. He 
was right, of course. Here, re- 
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moved from the valley, the events 
of the past twenty-four hours took 
on a different shade of meaning. 

"Of course not,” Dasein said. 

"Good! You’ve always struck 
me as a very level head, Gilbert. 
Let me caution you now that 
you may have intruded upon a 
situation where people are being 
genuinely careless. Under those 
circumstances, the Inn might be 
an extremely dangerous place, 
and you should leave.” 

"To go where?” Dasein asked. 

"There must be some other 
accommodations . ’ ’ 

Carelessness at the Inn? Da- 
seing wondered. Then why were 
no others injured? A dangerous 
place, yes— but only because it 
was part of the valley. He felt 
a strong reluctance to agree with 
Selador. It was as though his 
own reluctance were based on da- 
ta unavailable to Selador. 

Abruptly, Dasein saw how the 
loose carpet could have been aim- 
ed at him. He thought of a baited 
trap. The bait? That was the TV 
room, of course— an odd place cer- 
tain to arouse his curiosity. 
Around the bait would be sev- 
eral traps, all avenues covered. 
He wondered what trap he had 
missed on the roof. As he thought 
about it, Dasein recalled how the 
stair rail had broken. 

"Are you there, Gilbert?” 

Selador’s voice sounded thin 
and distant. 

"Yes— I’m here.” 

Dasein nodded to himself. It 


was so beautifully simple. It an- 
swered all the vague uneasiness 
that had plagued him about the 
accidents. So simple — like a 
child’s drawing on a steamy win- 
dow: no excess lines or unneces- 
sary data. Bait and traps. 

Even as he saw it, Dasein re- 
alized Selador wouldn’t accept 
this solution. It smacked of para- 
noia. If the theory were wrong, it 
would be paranoic. It implied or- 
ganization, the involvement of 
many people, many officials. 

"Is there something else you 
wanted, Gilbert? We’re paying 
for some rather costly silence.” 

Dasein came to himself sudden- 
ly. "Yes, sir. You recall Piaget’s 
article about Santarogans and al- 
lergens? 

"Quite.” Selador cleared his 
throat. 

"I want you to query the pub- 
lic health officials and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Find out 
if they have chemical analyses of 
the valley’s farm products— in- 
cluding the cheese.” 

"Public health . . . agriculture 
. . . cheese,” Selador said. 

Dasein could almost see him 
making notes. "Anythingmore?” 

"Perhaps. Could you get to the 
attorneys for the real estate board 
and the chain store people? I’m 
sme they must’ve explored pos- 
sibilities of legal recourse on the 
leased land they ...” 

"What’re you driving at, Gil- 
bert?” 

'The chain stores leased the 
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property and built their expensive 
installations before discovering 
the Santarogans wouldn’t trade 
with them. Is this a pattern? Do 
Santaroga realtors trap unwary 
outsiders?” 

"Conspiracy to defraud,” Sela- 
dor said. "I see. I’m rather in- 
clined to believe, Gilbert, that 
this avenue already has been ex- 
hausted.” 

Hearing him, Dasein thought 
Selador’s usual acuteness had 
been blunted. Perhaps he was 
tired. 

"Most likely,” Dasein said. "It 
wouldn’t hurt, though, for me to 
see what the legal eagles were 
thinking. I might get some new 
clues on the scene.” 

"Very well. And, Gilbert, when 
are you going to send me copies 
of your notes?” 

"I’ll mail some carbons tonight 
from Porterville.” 

"Tomorrow wiU be all right. 
It’s getting late and ...” 

"No, sir.” 

Dasein recounted Jenny’s an- 
ger at the women in the San- 
taroga post office. Selador 
chuckled. 

"They sound like a veritable 
band of harpies,” Selador said. 
"Aren’t there laws against tam- 
pering with the mails? But, of 
course, determined people and 
all that. I hope you found Miss 
Sorge in good health.” 

"As beautiful as ever,” Dasein 
said, keeping his voice light. He 
wondered suddenly about Sela- 


dor. Miss Sorge. No hesitation, 
no question at all about her be- 
ing unmarried. 

"We’re exploring the source of 
their petrol supply,” Selador said. 
"Nothing on that yet. Take care 
of yourself, Gilbert. I shouldn’t 
want anything to happen to you.” 

"That makes two of us,” Da- 
sein said. 

"Goodbye, then,” SeladcH- said. 
His voice sounded hesitant. A 
click signalled the breaking of the 
connection. 

Dasein hung up, turned at a 
sound behind him. Sheriff’s car 
was pulling into the station. It 
stopped facing the booth. A spot- 
light flashed in Dasein’s eyes. He 
heard a door open, footsteps. 

"Turn that damn’ light out of 
my eyes!” Dasein said. 

The light was lowered. He dis- 
cerned a bulky shape in uniform 
standing outside the booth, the 
gleam of a badge. 

"Anything wrong?” It was an 
oddly squeaky voice to come from 
that bulk. 

Dasein stepped out of the booth, 
still angry at the way they had 
flashed the light in his eyes. 
"Should there be?” 

"You damn’ Santarogans,” the 
deputy muttered. "Must be im- 
portant for one of you to come 
over to make a phone call.” 

Dasein started to protest he 
wasn’t a Santarogan, remained 
silent as his mind was caught by 
a flow of questions. What made 
outsiders assume he was a San- 
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tarogan? The fat man in the 
Chrysler and now this deputy. 
Dasein recalled Marden’s words. 
What was the identifying tag? 

"If you’re through, you best 
be getting home,’’ the deputy 
said. "Can’t park here all night.” 

Dasein saw an abrupt mental 
image of his gas gauge— it was 
faulty and registered almost emp- 
ty even when the tank was full. 
Would they believe he had to wait 
for the station to open in the 
morning? What if they roused an 
attendant and found his tank took 
only a few gallons? 

Why am I debating petty decep- 
tions? Dasein wondered. 

It occurred to him that he was 
reluctant to return to Santaroga. 
Why? Was living in the valley 
txmiing him into a Santarogan? 

"That’s a real artistic bandage 
you’re wearing,” the deputy said. 
"Been in an accident?” 

"Nothing important,” Dasein 
said. "Strained some ligaments.” 

"Goodnight, then,” the deputy 
said. "Take it easy on that road.” 
He returned to his car, said some- 
thing in a low voice to his com- 
panion. They chuckled. The car 
pulled slowly out of the station. 

They mistook me for a San- 
tarogan, Dasein tought, and he 
considered the reactions which 
had accompanied that mistake. 
They’d resented his presence 
here, but with an odd kind of dif- 
fidence ... as though they were 
afraid of him. They hadn’t hesi- 
tated to leave him alone here. 


though— no question of his being 
a criminal. 

Disturbed by the incident and 
unable to explain his disturbance, 
Dasein climbed back into his 
truck, headed for Santaroga. 

Why had they assumed he was 
a Santarogan? The question kept 
gnawing at him. 

A bump in the road made him 
acutely conscious of his shoul- 
der. The pain had settled into a 
dull ache. His mind felt clear 
and alert, though, poised on a 
knife-edge peak of observation. 
He began to wonder about this 
sensation as he drove. 

The road flowed beneath him, 
climbing . . . climbing . . . 

As though part of the road’s 
pattern, disconnected images be- 
gan flowing through his mind. 
They came with words and 
phrases, madly jumbled, no 
thought of order. Meaning eluded 
him. Feeling suddenly light-head- 
ed, he tried to grapple with the 
sensations— 

Cave . . . limping man . . . 
fire . . . 

What cave? he wondered. 
Where have I seen a limping 
man?. What fire? Is it the fire 
that destroyed the telephone 
lines? 

He had the sudden impression 
that he was the limping man. Fire 
and cave eluded him. 

Dasein felt he wasn’t reasoning, 
but was pawing through old 
thoughts. Images — labels sum- 
moned objects before his mind’s 
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eye: Car. He saw Jersey Hof- 
stedder’s polished old machine. 
Fence. He saw the chain- hnk 
fence around the Co-op. Sha- 
dows. He saw bodiless shadows. 

What’s happening to mel 

He felt trembly with hunger 
. . . sweaty. Perspiration rolled 
off his forehead and cheeks. He 
tasted it on his lips. Dasein 
opened his window, allowed the 
cold wind to whip around him. 

At the turn-off where he’d stop- 
ped the first evening, Dasein 
pulled onto the gravel, shut off 
engine and lights. The clouds 
were gone and an oblate silver 
moon rode low on the horizon. 
He stared down into the val- 
ley— widely spaced lights, blue- 
green from the greenhouses far to 
his left, the bustle and stir from 
the Co-op off to the right. 

Up here, Dasein felt removed 
from all that, isolated. The dark- 
ness enclosed him. 

Cave? he wondered. 

Jaspers? 

It was difficidt to think with his 
body behaving in this oddly erra- 
tic fashion. His shoulder throb- 
bed. There was a nodule of ach- 
ing in his left lung. He was aware 
of a tendon in his left ankle— 
not pain, but a knowledge of 
a weakness there. He could trace 
in his mind the fiery line of 
scratches down his chest where 
Burdeauxhad dragged him across 
the broken barmisters. 

A picture of the map on George 
Nis’s wall flashed into his mind. 


was gone with a wavering flick. 

He felt possessed. Something 
had taken over his body. It was 
an ancient, frightening thought. 
Mad. He gripped the steering 
wheel, imagined that it writhed, 
jerked his hands away. 

His throat was dry. 

Dasein took his own pulse, star- 
ing at the luminous dial on his 
wristwatch. The second hand 
junped oddly. It was either that 
or his pulse was rapid and erratic. 
Something was distorting his time 
sense. 

Have I beenpolsonedPhe won- 
dered. Was there something in 
Piaget’s dinner? Ptomaine? 

The black bowl of the valley 
was a forbidding hand that could 
reach up and grab him. 

Jaspers, he thought. Jaspers. 

What did it really mean? 

He sensed a oneness, a col- 
lective solitude focusing on the 
cooperative. He imagined some- 
thing lurking outside there in the 
darkness, hovering at the edge of 
awareness. 

Dasein put a hand to the seat. 
His fingers groped across the 
briefcase with its notes and docu- 
ments, all the things that said he 
was a scientist. He tried to cling 
to this idea. 

I’m a scientist. This uneasi- 
ness is what Aunt Nora would’ve 
called ’’the vapors. ” 

What the scientist had to do 
was very clear in Dasein’s mind. 
He had to insinuate himself into 
the Santaroga world, find his 
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place in their oneness, live their 
life for a time, think as they 
thought. It was the one sure way 
to plumb the valley’s mystery. 
There was a Santaroga state of 
mind. He had to put it on like a 
suit of clothes, fit it to his under- 
standing. 

This thought brought the sensa- 
tion that something intruded on 
his inner awareness. He felt that 
an ancient being had risen there 
and examined him. It filled his 
whole subconscious, peering, ur- 
gent, restless— sensed only by 
reflection, indistinct, blurred . . . 
but real. It moved within him, 
something heavy and blunder- 
ing. 

The sensation passed. 

When it was gone, there was 
an emptiness in Dasein such that 
it explained the whole concept 
of being empty. He felt himself 
to be a floating chip lost on an 
endless sea, fearful of every cur- 
rent and eddy that moved him. 

He knew he was projecting. 
He was afraid to go back down 
into the valley, afraid to run 
away. 

Jaspers. 

There was another thing he had 
to do, Dasein knew. Again, he pic- 
tured the map on George Nis’s 
wall, the black tributary lines, 
the ganglia pattern. 

Cave. 

He shivered, stared toward the 
distant bustling that was the Co- 
op. What lay hidden there be- 
hind the chain fence, the guards. 


the dogs and the prowling bush 
buggy? 

There could be a way to find 
out. 

Dasein stepped from the truck, 
locked the cab. The only weapon 
he could find in the camper was 
a rusty hunting knife with a mil- 
dewed sheath. He slipped the 
sheath onto his belt, working 
clumsily one-handed, feeling 
more than a little foolish, but 
aware also of that inner sense of 
danger. There wasapenlight,too. 
He pocketed it. 

The movement set his shoul- 
der throbbing. Dasein ignored the 
pain, telling himself it would be 
too easy to find a physical ex- 
cuse for not doing what he knew 
he had to do. 

A narrow game trail led down 
the hill from the upper end of the 
guard fence. Dasein picked his 
way down the trail, marking the 
path in the moonlight until it 
descended into brush-choked sha- 
dows. 

Branches pulled at his cloth- 
ing. He bulled his way through, 
guiding himself by the moon and 
the bustle of the Co-op, which was 
visible whenever he topped a 
ridge. Whatever the Santaroga 
mystery, Dasein knew, the an- 
swer lay there behind that chain 
fence. 

Once, he stumbled and slid 
down a dry creekbed. Following 
the creekbed brought him out 
onto a tiny alluvial plain that 
opened onto a panoramic view of 

Continued on page 147 
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By IHIY imm 

Although most of his fantasies first appeared — during the 
30’ s — in such now lamented pulps as Weird Tales, Adventure, 
and Strange Tales, some of the late Henry S. Whitehead’ s 
very best stories only came to light long after his death in 
1932. Notably the almost Kiplingesque short we offer you 
now, in which an ’’ordinary” seaman ( a graduate of Har- 
vard and Oxford) is more than convinced that God knows 
how many thousands of years ago he died horribly in leg- 
endary Atlantis. And he has the scar to prove it! 



Illustratsd by ROBERT FUQUA 

f f \\T HAT is your opinion on 
the Atlantis question?” I 
asked my friend Dr. Pelletier of 
the U.S. Navy, as he relaxed dur- 
ing the afternoon swizzle hour 
on my West gallery. He waved 
a depreciating hand. 

"All the real evidence points 
to it, doesn’t it, Canevin? The 
harbor here in St. Thomas, for 
instance. Crater of a volcano. 
What could bring a crater down 
to sea-level like that, unless the 
submergence of quadrillions of 
tons of- earth and rock, or the sub- 
mergence of a continent?” Then; 
"What made you ask me that, 
Canevin?” 

"A case,” I replied. "Picked 
him up yesterday morning just 
after he had jumped-ship from 
that Spanish tram, the Bilbao, 
that was coaling at the West 
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India Docks yesterday morning. 
She pulled out this afternoon 
without him. Says his name is 
Joe Smith. A rough and tough 
bird, if I ever saw one. Up against 
it. They were crowding him 
pretty heavily, according to his 
story. Extra watches. Hazing. 
Down with the damned gringo! 
Looks as if he could handle him- 
self, too — hard as nails. I’ve got 
him right here in the house.” 

"What are you keeping him 
shut up for?” inquired. Pelletier 
lazily. "There isn’t anybody on 
his trail now, is there?” 

"No,” I said. "But he was all 
shot to pieces from lack of sleep. 
Red rims around his eyes. He’s 
upstairs, asleep, probably dead 
to the world. I looked in on him 
an hour ago.” 

"What bearing has the alleged 
Joe Smith on Atlantis?” Pelle- 
tier’s tone was still lazily curious. 

"Well,” I said, "Smith looks to 
me as though he had one of those 
dashes of 'ancestral memory, ’like 
the fellow Kipling tells about, 
the one who 'remembered’ being 
a slave at the oars, and how a 
Roman galley was put together. 
Only, this isn’t any measly two 
thousand years ago. This is—” 

Pelletier straightened in his 
lounge-chair. 

"Good God, Canevin! And he’s 
here — in this house?” 

Twenty minutes later Smith 
stepped out on the gallery. He 
looked vastly different from the 


beachcomber I had picked up near 
the St. Thomas market-place the 
morning before. He was tall and 
spare, and my white drill clothes 
might have been made for him. 
He was cleanly shaven and his 
step was alert. 

Pelletier did most of the talking. 
He established a quick footing 
with Smith with an obvious view 
to getting his story of the "bur- 
ied memoiy” which the fellow 
had mentioned to me, and which 
pointed, he had hinted, at At- 
lantis. 

At the end of ten minutes or 
so, Pelletier surprised me. 

"What was yom* college. 
Smith?” he inquired. 

"Hai-vard and Oxford,” he an- 
swered. "Rhodes Scholar. Took 
my M.A. atBalliol. Yes,ofcoui'se, 
Dr. Pelletier. Ask me anything 
you like. This 'buried memory’ 
affair has come on me three dif- 
ferent times, as a matter of fact. 
Always when I’m below par phy- 
sically, a bit run down, vitality 
lower than normal. I mentioned 
it to Ml’. Canevin yesterday — 
sensed that he would be inter- 
ested. I’ve read his stuff, you 
see, for the past dozen years or 
so!” 

I was getting interested myself 
now. 

"Tell us about it,” invited Pelle- 
tier, and Joe Smith proceeded to 
do so: 

"It began when I was a small 
boy, after scarlet fever. I got up 
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too soon and went swimming, 
had a relapse, and the next three 
or four days, lying in bed, I 
'realized’ that I was memoriter 
familiar with a previous life in 
which I wore clothing of animal 
skins and used stone-headed 
clubs. I had the ability to run 
long distances and go up and 
down trees without much effort, 
and could easily club a bear to 
death. The thing passes off, dims 
out, although the recollection re- 
mained quite clear, as soon as 
I was well again.. 

"'I'he second time was after 
the Spring track-meet with Yale 
when I was twenty-one. I had run 
in the 220, and then, half an hour 
later, 1 put everything I had into 
a quarter-mile, and won it. I lay 
around and rested according to 
my trainer’s orders for a week — 
not even reading a book. Then I 
'remembered’ — not the cave-life 
this time — but Africa. Portu- 
guese and Negroes; enormous 
buildings, some of them with 
walls sixteen feet thick. Granite 
(luarries and the Portuguese 
sweating the Blacks in some an- 
cient gold mines. There were two 
rivers. 1 fished in them a great 
deal, with a big iron hook. They 
were called, the rivers, I mean, 
the Lindi and the Sobi. 

"Curious kind of place. There 
was one enormous ruin, a cir- 
cular tower on top of a round 
hill which was formed by an out- 
cropping in the granite. There 


was a procession of bulls carved 
around the pediment. Yes, and 
the signs of the Zodiac.” 

"Southern Rhodesia!” I cried 
out. "The Portuguese controlled 
it in the Fifteenth Century, be- 
fore Columbus’ time. Why, man, 
that place is the traditional site 
of Solomon’s gold mines!” 

"Right!” Smith remarked, tmn- 
ing an intelligent eye in my di- 
rection. "It was pronounced, in 
those days — 'Zim-baub-weh’ — 
accent on the first syllable. I’ve 
often wondered if it wasn’t the 
Romans who carved those bulls, 
they had the place first, called it 
Anaeropolis. Plenty of legion- 
aries were Mithraists, and the 
bull was Mithras’ symbol, you 
know.” 

"And the last one. Smith,” 
Pelletier cut in. "You mentioned 
Atlantis, Canevin tells me.” 

"Well,” began Smith once 
more, "the fact that it was Atlan- 
tis is, really secondary. There is 
one item in that 'memory’ which 
is of very much gi'eater interest, 
I should imagine. 

"I don’t want to be theatrical, 
gentlemen! But — well, I think 
the best way to begin telling you 
about it is to show you this!” 

He rose and loosening his belt, 
pulled up his shirt and singlet, 
exposing a bronzed torso. Begin- 
ning a half-inch above his right 
hip-bone and extending straight 
across as though laid out with a 
ruler across the abdomen, ran a 
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livid, inch-wide scar. 

Joe Smith tucked in his shirt, 
tightened his belt, and sat down 
again. "That’s where it begins,” 
he said, and, as my house-man. 
Stephen Penn, appeared at this 
moment with the dinner- cock- 
tails, he added: "Fll tell you 
about it after dinner.” 

It was Pelletier who started 
things off as soon as we were 
settled on the gallery again, with 
coffee and Chartreuse before us. 

"I want to know, please, how 
you happen to be alive.” 

Smith smiled wryly. 

"I never told this before,” he 
said, "and if I was somewhat 
preoccupied during dinner it was 
because I’ve been figuring out 
how to put it all together for you. 

"It’s hard to put into words 
but it seemed as if I were walk- 
ing through a short enclosed pas- 
sageway, rather wide, stone-flag- 
ged, and low-ceilinged. In front of 
me, beside me, and behind me, 
walked eighteen or twenty others, 
all of us armed. Up in front of 
us, in bronze armor, and closing 
our rear, marched eight legion- 
aries of the Ludektan ar my as- 
signed to us as guards. 

"We came out into the drench- 
ing sunlight of a great sanded 
arena. We followed our advance 
guard in a sharp turn to the right 
and wheeled to the right-face be- 
fore a great awninged box full of 
the Ludektan nobles and digni- 


taries, where we saluted sharply. 

"Do you get that picture? Here 
we were, prisoners of war— after 
a couple of months of the hard- 
est training I have ever known, 
in the Ludektan gladitorial 
school, about to shed our blood 
to make an Atlantean holiday! 

"The really tough part of it 
was the uncertainty. I mean a fel- 
low might be paired to fight one 
of his friends. But I was fortu- 
nate that day. I was paired with a 
Gamfron— a nearly black Atlan- 
tean mountain lion, an animal 
about the size and heft of an In- 
dian black panther— Bagheera, in 
Kipling’s Mowgli yarn! I had been 
armed with a short, sharp, double- 
edged sword and a small bronze 
buckler. Otherwise I had been 
given choice of my own accoutre- 
ment and I had selected greaves, 
a light breastplate and a close- 
fitting helmet with a face-guard 
attachment with eye holes, cov- 
ering practically my whole face 
and the back and sides of my 
neck. 

"When it came my turn to step 
out on the sand and wait for 
the lion to be released,! asked the 
official in charge for permission to 
discard the buckler and use an 
additional weapon, a long dagger, 
in my left hand. I received the 
permission, and at the signal-blast 
which was made with a ram’s 
horn, walked slowly towai'ds the 
cage-entrance. I had noted that 
the sun was shining directly, full 
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against that particular iron door. 

"My strategy worked precisely 
as I had hoped. 

The great beast came out blink- 
ing. Before its cat eyes became 
adjusted to the sun’s glare I 
launched myself upon it, and 
when r sprang away, the hilt of 
that dagger was sticking in the 
Gamfron’s back. The beast rolled 
over in the sand, hoping, I sup- 
pose, to dislodge the dagger. The 
hill was twisted, I noticed, when 
the Gamfron again crouched for 
its leap at me. 

"In the split seconds before it 
launched itself at me I could hear 
the wild tumult from the stands. 
The crowd swayed hysterically- 
screaming for blood. Mine. 

"I side-stepped as the beast 
charged, but instead of trying an- 
other slash, I whirled, and as the 
beast plowed up the sand beside 
me, I threw myself upon it and, 
thrust my sword into the soft 
flesh of its throat, severing the 
jugular. Then, my feet and legs 
wedged hard under the animal’s 
flanks. I reached under its jaws, 
swinging backward from the ful- 
crum of my knees and hauled the 
Gamfron’s head backwards to- 
wards me. 

"The snap could be heard 
throughout the arena. The great 
beast relaxed under me. I re- 
covered my sword, stood up, 
placed my right foot upon the 
carcass and held up my sword 
toward the notables in the rigid 
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salute signifying victory. 

"The next thing I was directly 
conscious of was a hand falling 
on my left shoulder. I relaxed, 
let down my sword, and heard 
the voice of the official in charge 
of the gladiators telling me that I 
was reprieved. I stumbled along 
beside him ai ound the edge of the 
arena under a continuous shower 
of felt hats and gold and silver 
coin until I felt the grateful shade 
of a stone passage-way on my 
almost melting back, and a min- 
ute later, with my armor off, I 
was being doused from head to 
foot with buckets of cold water. 

"It was perhaps twenty min- 
utes later when the official in 
charge of the gladiators came into 
the small stone -flagged room 
where I was tying the thongs of 
my sandals. 

" 'The people demand your pre- 
sence in the arena,’ he announced 
from just inside the doorway. I 
rose and bowed in his direction. 
A public gladiator in Ludektahad 
the status of a slave. Then the 
official announced: 'You have 
been chosen to fight Godbor as 
the day’s concluding event — 
come!’’ 

"Half way along the passage- 
way the official stopped and 
turned to me, whispering with 
earnestness and vehemency di- 
rectly into my ear. And when he 
had finished I was a new man! 
Gone now were all the feelings 
of rebellious hatred which his 
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announcement at the rubbing- 
room door had raised up in me. 
He turned and led the way out 
into the arena. And I followed him 
now gladly, eagerly, my head up 
and my heart beating high. 

"A thunderous roar greeted us, 
and the massed thousands rose in 
theii' seats like one man. A black 
slave stepping towards us from 
the barrier handed a bulging 
leather sack to the official. He 
took it and spoke to me over his 
shoulder. 'These are your coins 
that were thrown into the ring. 
I will keep them safely for you! 

"Then we proceeded to a point 
directly before the great canopied 
enclosm’e of the nobles. Here, 
after saluting with my arms and 
hands straight up above my head 
and not giving their spokesman 
an opportunity to address me, 
I put into immediate effect what 
my unsuspecting friend, had 
whispered in my eai'. 

'"I will fight Godbor to the 
death,’ I shouted. 

"A deafening howl went up 
from the multitude. I waited 
quietly until the tumult died, and 
then as soon as I could be heard 
once more I addressed the nobles. 

" 'My Lords, I have proclaimed 
my willingness to please you des- 
pite the Ludektan Law which re- 
quires no man to fight twice in 
the arena on the same day. I be- 
seech yom' nobility therefore, in 
return for this my good will to 
meet your deshe' that you ac- 


cord me my liberty, if I survive.’ 

"There was a deathly silence 
about the arena, while the no- 
bles consulted together. 

I stood there, rigid, waiting for 
this decision which meant far 
more than life or death to me. I 
could see the right arms of the 
members of that vast concourse 
being raised in the Ludektan vot- 
ing gesture of approval. 

"Then, as Bothon, who had 
been generalissimo of all the Lu- 
dektan armies, rose in his place 
to give me my answer, that sharp 
humming sound stilled and died 
and twenty thousand men and 
women leaned forward on their 
benches to hear the decision. Bo- 
thon was both terse and explicit. 

" 'The petition is granted,’ he 
announced. 

"Remembering clearly all that 
the arena official had told me, I 
waited once more until I could 
be heard, and when that instant 
arrived I saluted the nobles and 
said: 

" 'I would gladly slay the trait- 
orous dog Godbor without re- 
ward, o illustrious, for not even 
yourselves, who deprived him of 
his Ludektan citizenship and con- 
demned him to the ai-ena, are bet- 
ter aware of his infamy than we 
of Lemuria who refused to profit 
by his treachery. I petition you 
that the I'ules which are to govern 
our combat be stated here, in his 
presence and mine, that there 
be no treachery but a fan fight.’ 
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"At this, which had been lis- 
tened to in a dead silence that 
was almost painful, the mob on 
the benches broke out again. 

Watching the nobles’ enclosure 
I saw Bothon turning his eyes to 
those about him. When he had 
gathered their decisions he turn- 
ed to me and made the sign of 
approval. 

"Back in the preparation rooms 
with the chief official himself 
over looking every detail, I got 
myself ready for my last fight in 
the arena. I was very well aware 
that 1 was now confronted with 
the most serious ordeal of my life. 
Not only had I spent most of my 
strength in that conflict with the 
wild beast, but also I was about 
to encounter in the traitor God- 
bor, one of the most skillful and 
tricky hand-to-hand fighters that 
the Ludektan army had ever pro- 
duced. lie would be fresh, too. 

"At high noon, Godbor who 
had been similarly prepared in 
another room, walked beside me 
in the usual form of procession, 
proceeding thi'ough the passage- 
way and into the blinding glare, 
shortly to stand side by side lis- 
tening to Bothon repeat the rules 
of the combat. 

"And then on a great square 
of freshly pressed and dampened 
sand we two stood facing each 
other tensed for a conflict from 
which one or the other would 
never leave. 

"At the single blast from the 


herald’s horn I leaped at my 
enemy. He had started forward at 
the same instant himself. I caught 
his descending blade squarely on 
the knob of my bronze buckler, 
relaxing my left arm to lessen the 
shock of the blow, at the same 
time delivering a thrust above 
Godbor’s buckler. The fresh - 
ground^ razor-like point of my 
sword struck his upper shoulder, 
severing the tendon and render- 
ing his left arm useless. I made 
a rapid recovery, but the equally 
swift foi-ward leap of Godbor 
brought him'breast to breast with 
me. He managed to shift his 
sword into a dagger-like position, 
and I was barely able to divert 
the stabbing stroke which he aim- 
ed for my left side. 

"We backed away from each 
other then for, according to the 
stated rules of the combat, our 
initial attack -and -defense was 
completed. Then I lowered my 
sword as I saw Godbor droop- 
ing forward, his knees sagging 
under him, his eyes closing. As 
I stood there, waiting for him 
to recover himself, he suddenly 
dropped off the buckler from his 
left arm, and, launching himself 
forward, drove the bronze hel- 
met he wore against my chest. 

"I went crashing down under 
the terrific blow and I could hear 
very clearly, rising above every- 
thing, the howl of rage which 
rose from the spectators on every 
side. 
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"Then, Godbor was upon me, 
his face a distorted mask of ha- 
tred. ffis sword slashed into my 
right hip bone and across the 
lower and unprotected edge of 
my ribs. 

"A dull-red cloud descended 
upon me, and a vicious stab of 
pain that swelled with each sec- 
ond. My fast- dimming eyes 
caught the edge of the strange 
spectacle of the people of the 
benches leaping down on the 
sand in their dozens and scores 
and hundreds, pouring over the 
baiTiers into the arena like cas- 
cades. 

"And, with the dimming chor- 
us of their massed roars of hate 
in my ears, I let go of life.” 

Joe Smith ceased speaking, 
rose, and walked over to the 
center table. I noticed that his 
hands trembled as he poured him- 
self out the second diink he had 
taken since he had been in my 
house. Deep lines, too, that had 
not shown before dinner, were in 
his clean-shaven face. It was 
evident that the telling of his 
strange tale had done something 
to him. He settled in his chair 
again before either Pelletier or I 
offered any comment. 

"I imagine Godbor didn’t sm'- 
vive you very long,” I said. "That 
mob probably took him apart.” 

Smith nodded. "He was very 
unpopular— execrated, in fact.” 

Pelletier’s comments were in 


an entirely different vein. 

"I beg of you, don’t misun- 
derstand me. Smith, but most 
people would say it’s a wonder- 
ful yarn, as a yarn, but that’s 
all. Atlantis, Zimbabwe, that cave- 
boy stuff! That scar of yours for 
a point of departure; well-known 
facts, opeh to any reader, about 
the ancestral memory theory; and 
all of ’em worked up into a yarn 
that is, I grant you, a corncrack- 
er! Exactly right, you see, for a 
couple of fellows like Canevinand 
me, known to be interested in 
out-of-the- ordinary matters. 
That, I say, is what the majority 
of people would say. I’m not in- 
sulting you by putting it that 
way myself. I merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that there isn’t 
a thing in it that couldn’t have 
been put together by a clever 
story-teller.” 

Smith merely nodded. "Pre- 
cisely as you put it,” he said. 
"Precisely, except for this.” 

And he rose from his chah, 
once again loosened his belt, and 
exposed that frightful scar. 

Pelletier, the surgeon upper- 
most at once, got up, came over 
to Smith, and peered closely at 
it. 

"Hm,” he remarked, "the real 
mystery isn’t in that yarn. Smith. 
It’s in how you ever survived 
this! The breadth of this scar 
shows that the wound must have 
been several inches deep. It cut 
straight through the intestines 
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and just about bisected the 
spleen. Such a cut would kill a 
man in a few minutes.” 

"It did, as I told you,” said 
Smith, a little ci'isply. 

"My dear man!” protestingly, 
from Pelletier. 

But Joe Smith remained en- 
tirely unruffled. 

"You know, of com'se, what 
scar -tissue feels like to the 
touch,” he said. "Run yom’ hand 
over this. Doctor. Then tell us 
if you ever felt any other scar- 
tissue like it. It looks like any 
other scar, of course.” 

Pelletier did as requested, his 
attitude plainly skeptical. But he 
straightened up from this exam- 
ination with a very different look 
on his face. 

"(iood God!” he breathed. 
"There’s nothing to feel! This 
thing only looks like scai'-tissue! 
What-?” 

Smith carefully tucked in his 
shirt. 

"It’s precisely the way I told 
it to you. I was born without 
any appearance of a scar, al- 
though it falls within the classi- 
fication of so-called 'bu’thmarks.’ 
It did not begin to appear until 
1 was twenty-seven. That was my 
age when I died there in the 
arena, from that wound in the 
same place-, just as I told you.” 

Pelletier looked at Joe Smith 
in blank silence. Then he asked, 
"Did you have it on you during 
those two other 'memory-exper- 


iences’ you spoke of, as a cave- 
boy, or there in Africa in the 
Fifteenth Centm-y?” 

"No,” Smith replied. "I sup- 
pose the reason is that I was 
not yet twenty-seven years of age 
in either of those two exper- 
iences.” 

"Well, I’ll take your word for 
it all. Smith,” said Pelletier. "It’s 
been mighty interesting.” 

The two of them bowed to 
each other, Pelletier smiling 
whimsically, Joe Smith’s tired, 
lined face inscrutable. 

Just after this Pelletier took 
his departure. 

Half an hour later — it must 
have been about eleven— Smith 
rapped on the door of my bed- 
room. He was in pajamas and 
bathi'obe, and wearing a pair of 
my spare slippers. 

"Would you like to hear the 
rest of it?” he asked, coming 
in and taking a chair. He placed 
something he had been caixying 
beside him on the wide cham’s 
cushion. 

"There isn’t much more of it,” 
he remai'ked, "but I’d rather like 
you to -hear it all together.” 

"Fhe away.” I invited, settling 
myself. 

"That 'bu'th-maik’ of mine,” 
he began, "isn’t the only thing 
I could have shown you this 
evening. I had this around my 
waist, too!” 

He reached down beside him 
and unrolled the thing he had 
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brought into my room. It was 
a pigskin money-belt. 

"There’s between seven and 
eight hundred pounds in this,” 
he remarked, laying it on the 
table beside him, "in Bank of 
England notes. I thought you 
might put it in youi- safe until 
tomorrow, and then I’ll put it 
in the bank. And now, here’s the 
rest of my story. 

"I’d been on boai'd the Bilbao 
nearly two months when we 
struck this port of St. Thomas 
to coal. It was, to be precise, the 
fourteenth of August when I went 
on board her, in Santander. Three 
days before that, while I was sit- 
ting eating my dirmer, a big fel- 
low came in and took a table 
across the room from me. I didn’t 
particularly take note of him ex- 
cept that he was big. He had an 
ugly face that seemed vaguely 
familiar. 

"Then quite suddenly, it broke 
upon me. I knew who he was! 
It was 'Godbor,’ Canevin— God- 
bor to the life! The man who had 
killed me in the arena! 

"I sat there, and just sweated. 
I remembered putting my face 
between my hands, my elbows 
on the table, and feeling just 
plain sick. 

"And then he moved over to 
my table and sat down. 

"He was civil enough. His name 
was Fernando Lopez. He was the 
first mate of the Bilbao, just ar- 
rived in Santander hai bor, expect- 


ing to clear for Buenos Aires 
three or four days from then. 

"Lopez proposed that we eat 
together. Somehow I couldn’t re- 
fuse. There was almost a weird 
fascination about the man. While 
we ate I told him I was a paint- 
er and required as much time to 
myself, including mealtime, as 
I could get. I spoke, of course, 
without trying to insult him, but 
nevertheless giving the impres- 
sion I wanted to be alone. But it 
was no use. 

"We drank together, and within 
a few hom's I had passed out. 
When I awoke it was morning— 
the morning of the day the Bil- 
bao was to clear from Santander, 
about seven o’clock. And then I 
found my money-belt gone! Fer- 
nando Lopez, too, was gone! He 
had probably gone on board, I fig- 
ured, ready for the ship’s depar- 
tui-e, confident that he had made 
a clean getaway. 

He saw me, as soon as I came 
on board. I charged him flatly 
with the theft. He made no bones 
about it, admitted he had taken 
the money-belt from me after I 
passed out, and had it down in his 
cabin. I demanded its i-eturn and 
he shrugged, walking toward his 
cabin. 

"As I walked in after him, 
something struck me over the 
head. I came to in a berth, with 
my hands ironed, and a head that 
seemed too big for my body. 

"For three days I sweated 
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through a period that was like a 
nightmare. 

"The captain, an old man 
named Chico Perez, who was Lo- 
pez’ uncle, forced me to sign on. 

I was watched every minute and 
given the work of two men to 
do. 

"They ironed me again the day 
we put into Buenos Aires. Lopez 
was taking no chances on my 
jumping ship and reporting him. 
Then, two days after we cleared 
from there, the old captain dis- 
appeared. I have no doubts in my 
own mind about what happened 
to him. Lopez probably threw 
him overboard. 

"That fact, I imagine, saved 
me. You see, the entire crew 
had sailed with the old man, who 
was a part owner of the ship 
Lopez, while he now commanded 
the Bilbao, did not dare to risk 
a mutiny if another member of 
the ship’s company 'disappeared’ 
in the same manner. 

"We made four or five other 
South American ports, Cartagena 
last of all, and then we were to 
put in to St. Thomas for coal. 
This was the first American port 
of the voyage. I picked up a 
little hope. 

"We were actually in sight of 
St. Thomas when I got my chance. 
It was about five o’clock in the 
evening, four days ago. I was on 
deck, and we had just made our 
landfall. Lopez was coming to- 
wards me across the deck. I wait- 


ed until he was within a few feet 
of me, and then I lunged forward. 
My fist hit Lopez’ jaw, knocking 
him flat on the deck. 

"He was up almost instantly, 
snarling, and a knife appeared in 
his hand. I ducked his first msh 
and tripped him as he swept by 
me. His knife clattered on the 
deck as he hit it. 

"I lunged forward and my fin- 
gers closed over the blade. I 
don’t know what happened next, 
but suddenly the knife was im- 
bedded in Lopez’ back and I was 
on my feet, trembling with a cold 
sweat. 

"One by one the crew mem- 
bers walked up. They all seemed 
to be smiling at me. 

"I watched the knife being with- 
drawn from Lopez’ body by one 
of them, and then, five men 
quietly heaved the body over- 
board. 

"Nothing was said to me. There 
was no report, no investigation 
after we anchored in St. Thomas 
Harbor. 

"I had gone straight down to 
Lopez’ cabin after the money- 
belt, put- it on, and came back 
on deck. 

"No one stopped me when I 
went ashore. I imagine that that 
ship’s family was only too glad to 
get rid of the fellow who had re- 
lieved them of Fernando Lopez. 
The rest of it you know, Canevin. 
I might add that I haven’t the 
smallest possible regret over kill- 
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ing Lopez. If those 'ancestral 
memories’ of mine are authentic, 
I have killed before, but never in 
this life, certainly.” 

Joe Smith sat silent, and I sat 
across from him and looked at 
him. The only thing I could think 
of to ask, seemed an incongruity 
after what I had listened to that 
day! However I had to ask it. 

"What is your real name. 
Smith?” I inquii-ed. 

He stared at me. 

"Joe Smith,” he said. 

I nodded then. "I’ll put your 
money in the safe and we’ll go 
to the bank with it in the morn- 
ing.” 

I saw him out, and picked up 
the money-belt from the table 
and carried it over to my house- 
safe standing in the corner of 
my bedroom. 

I opened the safe and was about 
to lay the belt inside when I 
felt something rough against my 
hand. I turned it about and look- 


ed. A name was embossed upon 
the fine pigskin leather of the 
other side. I held it up to the 
light to read it. I read: 

"JOSEPHUS TROY SMITH” 

I put the belt inside and closed 
and locked the safe. 

Then I came back and sat down 
in the chair where I had listened 
to my guest’s recital of his re- 
cent adventures aboard the Span- 
ish tramp steamer Bilbao. 

Josephus Troy Smith. It wasn’t 
so vastly different from "Joe 
Smith,” and yet what a different 
viewpoint that full name had giv- 
en me! Josephus Troy Smith, 
America’s foremost landscapist! 
Josephus Troy Smith! I realized 
now whom I was having the hon- 
or of entertaining in my house 
on Denmark Hill, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the U.S.A. He 
was the eccentric artist, Jose- 
phus Troy Smith— or was he . . . 

The End 
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SANTAROGA BARRIER, Continued from page 133 


the Co-op and the valley beyond 
bathed in moonlight. Twice, he 
startled deer which went boimd- 
ing and leaping off into the night. 
There were frequent scampering 
sounds in the brush as small 
creatures fled his blundering ap- 
proach. 

■ Holding to a narrow game trail, 
he came at last to a rock ledge 
about a thousand yards from the 
Co-op’s fence and five hundred 
feet above it. Dasein sat down 
on a rock to catch his breath 
and, in the sudden silence, heard 
a powerful engin laboring some- 
where to his right. A light swept 
the sky. He crept back into a 
low copse of buck brush, crouched 
there. 

The sound of the engine grew 
louder, louder. A set of giant 
wheels climbed out against the 
stars to occupy a hill above him. 
From somewhere above the 
wheels, a light flashed on, swept 
across the brush, probing, paus- 
ing, darting back and forth. 

Dasein recognized the bush 
buggy, a monster vehicle some 
two hundred feet away. He felt 
exposed, naked with only a shield 
of thin brush between him and 
that nightmare creation. The light 
washed over the leaves above 
him. 

Here it comes, he thought. It’ll 
come right down the hill onto 
me. 

The sound of the engine had 
grown muted while the bush bug- 
gy paused to search its surround- 


ings. It was so near that Dasein 
heard a dog whining on it, re- 
membered the dogs that had ac- 
companied Marden. 

The dogs will smell me, he 
thought. 

He tried to draw himself into 
as tight a ball as possible. 

The engine sounds grew sud- 
denly louder. 

Dasein moved a branch, ven- 
tured a look through the brush, 
preparing himself to leap and 
run. But the big machine tmned 
up the ridge upon which it had 
emerged. It passed across the 
hills above Dasein, the noise and 
light receding. 

When it was gone, he took a 
moment to calm himself, crept out 
to the lip of the rock ledge. Da- 
sein saw then why the buggy had 
not come down upon him. This 
was a dead end, no trail down 
from here. He would have to climb 
up where the machine had 
emerged upon the hill, backtrack 
on it to find a way down. 

He started to turn away, paused 
at sight of a black gash in the 
floor of the ledge off to his right. 
Dasein crossed to the break in 
the rock, looked down into dark- 
ness. The break in the rock wasn’t 
more than three feetacross, open- 
ing out to the face of the ledge, 
narrowing to a point about twenty 
feet to his right. Dasein knelt, 
risked a brief flash of his pen- 
light. The light revealed a smooth- 
walled chimney leading down to 
another ledge. What was more im- 
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portant, he could see a game trail 
down there in the moonlight. 

Dasein slid his feet over the 
edge of the chimney, sat down 
there with his legs hanging into 
the darkness, considered the 
problem. The injured shoulder 
made him hesitate. Without that, 
he’d have gone right over, worked 
his way down, back against one 
side, feet against the other. Dan- 
gerous, yes— but a thing he had 
done many times in mountains 
rougher than these. The other 
ledge was no more than fifty feet 
down there. 

He looked around him, won- 
dering if he dared risk it. In this 
instant, his mind offered up the 
datum that he had forgotten to 
mail off the carbons of his notes 
to Selador. It was like a cold 
dash of water in the face. He felt 
that his own body had betrayed 
him, that he had conspired against 
himself. 

How could I have forgotten? 
he wondered. There was anger 
in the thought, and fear. Perspir- 
ation bathed his palms. He 
glanced at the luminous dial of 
his wristwatch: almost midnight. 
There came over him then the al- 
most overpowering desire to re- 
trace his way back to the road 
and the camper. 

He was suddenly more afraid 
of what his own body might do to 
him than he was of any danger 
which could come out of the 
night or of the climb down this 
simple rock chinmey. Dasein sat 


there trembling, recalling his feel- 
ing that he was possessed. 

This was madness! 

He shook his head angrily. 

There was no turning back; he 
had to go down there, find a way 
into that Co-op, expose its se- 
crets. While the strength of an- 
ger was upon him, Dasein probed 
across the chinmey with his feet, 
found the other side, slid off his 
perch and began working his way 
down. At each movement of his 
back, his shoulder stabbed him 
with pain. He gritted his teeth, 
felt his way down through the 
darkness. Rock scraped across 
his .back. Once, his right foot 
slipped and he strained with the 
left for pm-chase. 

The floor of the chimney when 
he found it was almost an anti- 
climax, a slope of loose rock which 
slid from beneath his feet and cas- 
caded him out onto the game trail 
he had seen from above. 

Dasein lay there a moment re- 
gaining his breath, allowing the 
fire in his shoulder to subside 
to a dull throb. 

Presently, he struggled to his 
feet, marked where the moon- 
lighted trail led down to his right. 
He picked his way down thi'ough 
a screen of brush on to a sloping 
meadow dotted with dark shapes 
of oaks. Moonlight gleamed on 
the fence beyond the meadow. 
There it was, the boundary of 
the Co-op. He wondered if he 
could climb that fence one-hand- 
ed. It would be galling to come 
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this far only to be stopped by a 
fence. 

As he stood there examining 
the meadow and the fence, a 
deep humming sound impressed 
itself on him. It came from off 
to his right. He searched for the 
source of the sound, eyes hunt- 
mg through shadows. Was that 
a gleam of metal down there, 
something round emerging from 
the meadow? He crouched low in 
the dry grass. There was a heavy 
odor of mushrooms' all around. 
He recognized it abruptly— the 
smell of Jaspers. It came over 
Dasein that he was staring at a 
ventilator. 

Ventilator! 

He lifted himself to his feet, 
trotted across the meadow to- 
ward the sound. There was no 
mistaking that sound nor the 
wash of Jaspers-saturated ah- that 
enveloped him. There was a big 
fan at work down there under the 
earth. 

Dasein stopped beside the ven- 
tilator outlet. It was about four 
feet across, stood approximately 
the same distance above the mea- 
dow topped by a cone-shaped rain 
hood. He was about to examine 
the fastenings of the hood when 
he heard a snuffling sound and 
crackling of brush from the direc- 
tion of the fence. He ducked 
behind the ventilator as two uni- 
formed guards emerged from the 
brush beyond the fence, dogs snif- 
fing hungrily ahead of them, 
straining at their leashes. 


If they get my scent, Dasein 
thought. 

He crouched behind the venti- 
lator breathing softly through his 
mouth. There was a ticklmg sen- 
sation on the back of his tongue. 
He wanted to cough, clear his 
throat, fought down the impulse. 
Dogs and guards had stopped di- 
rectly below him. 

A glaring light washed across 
the ventilator, swept the gi-ound 
on both sides. One of the dogs 
whined eagerly. There was a rat- 
tling sound, a sharp command 
from one of the guards. 

Dasein held his breath. 

Again, something rattled. The 
sounds of guards and dogs moved 
along the fence. Dasein ventured 
a quick glance around the ven- 
tilator. They were flashing a light 
along the base of the fence, look- 
ing for tracks. One of the guai-ds 
laughed. Dasein felt the touch of 
a light breeze on his cheeks, re- 
alized he was downwind from the 
dogs, allowed himself to relax 
slightly. The rattling sound came 
once more. Dasein saw it was one 
of the guards dragging a stick 
along the fence. 

The casual mood of the guards 
caused him to relax evenmore. He 
took a deep breath. They were 
going over a low hill now, down 
the other side. The night swal- 
lowed them. 

Dasein waited until he no long- 
er could hear them before 
straightening. His left knee was 
trembling, and it took a moment 
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for this tremor to subside. 

Guards 4 dogs, that big bush 
buggy — all spoke of something 
important here. Dasein nodded to 
himself, began examing the ven- 
tilator. There was a heavy screen 
beneath the rain Cap. He ven- 
tured a flash of penlight, saw 
hood and screen were a welded 
unit held to the ventilator by 
heavy sheet metal screws. 

Dasein brought out his hunt- 
ing knife, tried one of the screws. 
Metal screeched against metal as 
he turned it. He stopped, hstened. 
His eai’s detected only the sounds 
of the night. There was an owl 
somewhere in the brush above 
him. Its mom-nful call floated 
across the night. Dasein retui'ned 
to the screw. It came out in his 
hand and he pocketed it, moved 
on to the next one. There were 
four in all. 

When the last screw was out, he 
tried the screen. It and the hood 
lifted with a rasping metallic pro- 
test. He flashed his penlight in- 
side, saw smooth metal walls go- 
ing straight down about fifteen 
feet before curving back toward 
the hills. 

Dasein retmned the screen and 
hood to their normal position, 
went searching under the oaks 
until he found a fallen branch 
about six feet long. He used this 
to prop the hood and screen, peer- 
ed once more down the ventilator 
with the penlight. 

It was going to take two hands 
getting in there, he realized. No 


other way. Gritting his teeth, he 
removed the sling, stuffed it into 
a pocket. Even without the sling, 
he knew the arm wasn’t going to 
be much use . . . except perhaps 
in an emergency. He felt the rim 
of the ventilator— shai'p, rough 
metal. The sling, he thought. He 
brought it out, rolled it into a pad 
for his hands. Using this pad, he 
hauled himself across the lip of 
the ventilator. The pad slipped 
and he felt metal bite his stomach. 
He grabbed the edge, swung him- 
self inward. Metal ripped buttons 
off his shirt. He heard them clat- 
ter somewhere below. His good 
hand found a purchase over a bit 
of the sling; he dropped down, 
pain screaming in his injured 
shoulder, swung his feet to the 
opposite side, turned and braced 
himself. Feet and back held. He 
slipped the hunting knife out of 
its sheath, reached up, knocked 
the limb prop aside. 

Screen and hood came down 
with a clang he felt must have 
been heard for a mile. He waited, 
listening. 

Silence. 

Slowly, he began inching his 
way down. 

Presently, his feet encountered 
the cui-ve. He straightened, used 
the penlight. The ventilator slant- 
ed back under the hill at a gentle 
slipe of about twenty degi'ees. 
There was something soft under 
his left foot. The light revealed 
the sling. He picked it up. The 
front of his shirt was sticking 
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to his skin. He turned the light 
on it, saw red wetness, a section 
of skin scraped off by the lip of 
the ventilator. The pain was as 
a minor scratch compared to his 
shoulder. 

I’m a mess, he thought. What 
the hell am I doing here? 

The answer was there in his 
mind, clear and disturbing. He 
was here because he had been 
maneuvered into, a one-way pas- 
sage as direct and confining as 
this ventilator tube. Selador and 
friends formed one side of the 
passage; Jenny and fellow San- 
tarogans formed the other side. 

And here he was. 

Dasein lifted the sling. It was 
torn but still seiwicible. He grip- 
ped one end in his teeth, man- 
aged to restore it to a semblance 
of its former position. 

There was only one way to 
go now. lie dropped to his knees, 
crawled backward down the ven- 
tilator, using his light occasion- 
ally to probe the darkness 

The Jaspers odor filled the con- 
fined space. It was a tangy es- 
sence of mushrooms here. He 
received the distinct impression it 
cleared his head. 

The tube went on and on and 
on . . . He took it one step at a 
time. It curved slowly toward 
what he felt was south, and the 
slope steepened. Once, he slip- 
ped, slid downward for twenty 
feet, cutting his left hand on a 
rivet. He wasn’t positive, but he 
thought the sound of the fan 


motor grew intrusively louder. 

Again, the tube turned— and 
again. Dasein lost all sense of 
direction in the confining dark- 
ness. Why had they constructed 
this ventilator with so many 
turns? he wondered. Had they 
followed a natural fault in the 
rock? It seemed likely. 

His left foot encountered an 
edge of emptiness. 

Dasein stopped, used the pen- 
light. Its feeble glow illuminated 
a flat metal wall about six feet 
away and a square of shadows 
beneath it. He turned the light 
downward, exposed a box -like 
opening about five feet deep with 
a heavy screen for one side. The 
sound of the fan motor came 
from somewhere behind the 
screen and it definitely was loud- 
er here. 

Bracing himself with a hand 
in the screen, Dasein lowered him- 
self into the box. He stood there 
a moment examining his sur- 
roundings. The wall opposite the 
screen appeai'ed different from 
the others. There were six round- 
head bolts in it held by flanged 
metal keepers as though they’d 
been designed to stay in that po- 
sition while nuts were tightened 
from the outside. 

Dasein pried up one of the 
flanges with his knife, turned the 
bolt. It moved easily, too easily. 
He pulled back on it, turned it 
once more. That took more effort 
and he was rewarded by having 
the bolt work backward into his 
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hand. The nut dropped outside 
with a sound of falling on wood. 

He waited, listening for a re- 
sponse to that sound. 

Nothing. 

Dasein put his eye to the bolt 
hole, peered out into an eerie red 
gloom. As his eye grew accus- 
tomed to it, he made out a sec- 
tion of heavy screen across from 
him, packages piled behind the 
screen. 

He drew back. Well, Nis had said 
this was a storage cave. 

Dasein applied himself to the 
other bolts. He left the bolt in the 
upper right corner, bent the metal 
out and swung it aside. There 
was a wooden catwalk immediate- 
ly below him with three wing nuts 
on it. He slipped out to the cat- 
walk, scooped up the wing nuts. 
The other nuts obviously had 
dropped through the space be- 
tween the boards of the walk. He 
looked around, studying what he 
saw with care, absorbing the im- 
plications of this place. 

It was a troglodyte cave illum- 
inated by dim red light. The light 
came from globes beneath the cat- 
walk and above it, casting enor- 
mous shadows on a rock wall be- 
hind the ventilator panel and over 
stacked tiers of cage-walled com- 
partments. The cages were stuffed 
with packages and reminded Da- 
sein of nothing more than a pub- 
lic freezer locker. 

The richlymoistodor of Jaspers 
was all around him. 

A sign to his right down the 


catwalk labeled this area as "Bay 
21— D-1 to J-5.’’ 

Dasein returned his attention to 
the ventilator, restored three of 
the bolts, forcing the cover plate 
back into position. A crease re- 
mained in the metal where he had 
bent it, but he thought it would 
pass casual .inspection. 

He looked up and down the cat- 
walk. 

Where would he find one of 
these compartments he could 
open to examine the contents? 
He crossed to the one opposite 
the ventilator plate, looked for a 
door. Could he find a compart- 
ment left unlocked by a careless 
Santarogan . . . provided he could 
find the door? There apparently 
was no door on the first compart- 
ment he inspected. The lack of a 
door filled Dasein with unease. 
There had to be a door! 

He stepped back, studied the 
line of compartments, gasped as 
he saw the answer. The fronts of 
the compartments slid aside in 
wooden channels . . . and there 
were no locks. Simple peg latches 
held them. 

Dasein opened the front of a 
compartment, pulled out a small 
cardboard box. Its label read: 
"Auntie Beren’s spiced crab ap- 
ples. Ex. April ’55.” He replaced 
the box, extracted a salami- 
shaped package. Its label read: 
"Limburger exposed early 1929.” 
Dasein replaced the limburger, 
closed the compartment. 

Exposed? 
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Methodically, Dasein worked 
his way down th^ line in Bay 
21, examining one or two pack- 
ages in each compartment. Most 
of the time it was written "Ex” 
with a date. The oider packages 
spelled it out. 

Exposed. 

Dasein sensed his mind racing. 
Exposed. Exposed to what"? 
How? 

The sound of footsteps on the 
lower catwalk behind him brought 
Dasein around, muscles tense. He 
heard a compartment door slide 
open. Papers rustled. 

Softly, Dasein worked his way 
along the catwalk away from the 
sound. He passed steps, one set 
leading up, one down, hesitated. 
He couldn’t be certain whether 
he was going deeper into the 
cave complex or out of it. There 
was another catwalk above him, a 
rock ceiling dimly visible above 
that. There appeared to be at 
least three tiers of catwalks be- 
low him. 

He chose the steps going up, 
lifted his head slowly above the 
floor level of the next walk, 
glanced both ways. 

Empty. 

This level was like the one be- 
low except for the rock ceiling. 
The rock appeared to be a form of 
granite, but with oily brown veins. 

Moving as silently as he could, 
Dasein climbed out onto the walk, 
moved back in the direction of 
the ventilator listening for the 
person he had heard on the low- 


er level. Someone was whistling 
down there, an idiot tune repeat- 
ed endlessly. Dasein pressed his 
back against a cage, peered down 
through the openings in the walk. 
There came a scraping of wood 
against wood. The whistling went 
away to his left, receded into 
silence. 

That probably was the way out, 
then. 

He had heard the person down 
there but hadn’t been able to see 
him— a fact which could work 
both ways. 

Placing his feet carefully, Da- 
sein moved along the walk. He 
came to a cross way, peered 
around it. Empty both ways. The 
gloom appeared a little thicker 
to the left. 

It occurred to Dasein that up to 
this point he hadn’t felt the need 
to woiTy about how he was go- 
ing to get out of the cave com- 
plex. He had been too intent on 
solving the mysteiy. But the mys- 
tery remained . . . and here he 
was. 

I can ’t just go marching out, 
he thought. Or can’t I? What 
could they do to me? 

His throbbing shoxilder, mem- 
ory of the gas jet, the knowl- 
edge that two previous inves- 
tigators had died in this valley— 
these were sufficient answer to 
the question, he thought. 

Wood slammed against wood off 
to the front and below. Foot- 
steps pounded along a catwalk— 
at least two pair of feet, possibly 
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more. The running stopped al- 
most directly beneath him. There 
came a low-voiced conversation, 
mostly Unintelligible and sound- 
ing like instructions. Dasein re- 
cognized only three words — 
". . . back . . .” ". . . away . . .” 
and a third word which set him 
in motion running softly down 
the dim side passage to his left. 

". . . ventilator . . .” 

A man beneath him had said 
"ventilator” sharply and distinct- 
ly- 

The poimding of feet resumed 
down there spreading out through 
the catwalks. 

Dasein searched frantically 
ahead for a place to hide. There 
was a sound of machinery hum- 
ming somewhere down there. The 
catwalk turned left at about a fif- 
teen degree angle, and he saw 
the cave walls were converging 
here — fewer tiers below and 
smaller compartments on each 
side. The walk angled more sharp- 
ly to the right, and thre was 
only his walk and the one below, 
single compartments on each 
side. 

He had put himself into a dead 
end passage, Dasein realized. Still, 
there was the sound of machinery 
ahead. 

His catwalk ended in a set of 
wooden stairs going down. There 
was no choice; he could hear 
someone running behind him. 

Dasein went down. 

The stairs turned left into a 
rock passage— no compartments. 


just the cave. There was a louv- 
ered door onthe right, loud sound 
of an electric motor in there. His 
pursuer was at the head of the 
steps above. 

Dasein opened the door, slipped 
through, closed the door. He 
found himself in a rectangular 
chamber about fifty feet long, 
twenty feet wide and some fif- 
teen feet to the ceiling. A row 
of large electiic motors lined the 
left wall, all of them extending 
into round metal throats with fan- 
blades blurring the air there. The 
far wall was one giant metal 
screen, and he could feel air 
rushing out of it toward the fans. 

The right wall was piled high 
with cardboard cartons, sacks and 
wood boxes. There was a space 
between the pile and the ceiling, 
and it appeared darker up there. 
Dasein scrambled up the pile, 
crawled along it, almost fell into a 
space hollowed out of boxes and 
sacks near the far end. He slid 
into the hole, found himself on 
what felt like blankets. His hand 
encountered something metallic 
which groping fingers identified 
as a flashlight. 

The louvered door slammed 
open. Feet pounded into the 
room. Someone scrambled up the 
far end of the pile. A woman’s 
voice said; "Nothing up here.” 

There came the sound of some- 
one dropping lightly to the floor. 

There’d been something famil- 
iar about the woman’s voice. Da- 
sein was willing to sweai- he’d 
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heard it before somewhere else. 

A man said: "Why’d you run 
this way*? Did you hear some- 
thing?” 

"I thought so, but I wasn’t 
sure,” the woman said. 

"You sure there’s nothing on 
top of the stores?” 

"Look for yourself.” 

"Doggone, I wish we could use 
real lights in here.” 

"Now, don’tyou godoingsome- 
thing foolish.” 

"Don’t worry about me. Dog- 
gone that Jenny anyway, getting 
herself mixed up with an out- 
sider!” 

Don’t pick on Jenny. She 
knows what she’s doing.” 

"I guess so, but it sm-e makes 
a lot of stupid extra work, and 
you know what’s liable to happen 
if we don’t find himprettysoon.” 

"So let’s hurry it up.” 

They went out, closed the door. 

Dasein lay quietly absorbing 
the import of what they’d said. 
Jenny knew what she was do- 
ing did she? What would happen 
if they didn’t find him? 

It felt good to stretch out on 
the blankets. His shoulder was a 
steady aching throb. He brought 
up the flashlight he’dfoundhere, 
pressed its switch. The thing pro- 
duced a dull red glow. The light 
revealed a tight little nest— blank- 
ets, a pillow, a canteen half full 
of water. He drank .some of it 
thirstily, found it heavy with Jas- 
pers. 

He supposed nothing in the 


cave could escape that flavor. 

A fit of shivering took over 
his muscles. The canteen’s cap 
rattled as he replaced it. When 
the trembling passed, he sat star- 
ing at the canteen in the dim red 
light. 

Nothing in the cave could es- 
cape the Jaspers flavor! 

That was it! 

Exposed! 

Something that could exist in 
this cave— a mould or a fungus, 
something related to mushrooms 
and dark places, something that 
wouldn’t travel ... a Jaspers 
something invaded anything ex- 
posed to this environment. 

But why was it so important 
to keep this fact secret? Why the 
dogs and the guards? 

He heard the louvered door 
open, close, turned off the red 
flashlight. Someone ran lightly 
across the rock floor to a point 
just below him. 

"Gilbert Dasein!” a voice hissed 
a him. 

Dasein stiffened. 

"It’s Willa Burdeaux,” the 
voice hissed. "It’s Willa, Jenny’s 
friend. I know you’re in there, in 
the place Cal made for us. Now, 
you listen. Amulf will be right 
back from the upper end, and I 
have to be out of here before 
that. You don’t have much time. 
There’s too much Jaspers in here 
for someone who’s not used to 
it. You’re breathing it, and it’s 
going in yom- pores and every- 
thin.” 
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What the hell? Dasein thought. 

He crawled up out of the next, 
leaned out and looked down at 
Willa Burdeaux’s dm-k, harshly- 
beautiful face. 

"Why can’t 1 take too much 
of it?” he asked. 

"Hasn’t that Jenny explained 
anything toyou?” she whispered. 
"Well, no time now. You have to 
get out of here. Do you have a 
watch?” 

"Yes, but . . .” 

"There’s no time to explain, 
just listen. Give me fifteen min- 
utes to get Arnulf out of the 
way. He’s such a prig. In fif- 
teen minutes you come out of 
this room. Turn left the way you 
came in, but go down instead of 
up. Take the second crossway to 
youi- left and after that keep to 
your left. It’s easy to remem- 
ber. Left turns only. You want 
the ramp out of Bay 2-G. I’ve left 
the ramp’s door unlocked. Lock 
it after you. It’ll be about twenty 
steps straight in front of that door 
to an emergency gate. The gate’s 
unlocked. Go out and lock it af- 
ter you. The Inn’s right across 
the road. You ought to be able 
to make that on your own.” 

"Apparently, you’ve been ra- 
ther busy.” 

"I was in the office when they 
sounded the alarm. Now, get 
down out of sight and do just 
what I told you.” 

Dasein ducked back into the 
next. 

Presently, he heard the door 


open and close. He looked at his 
wristwatch: five minutes to three 
a.m. Where had the time gone? 

Could he believe Willa Bur- 
deaux? he wondered. 

There’d been something about 
that black pixie face, an intens- 
ity .. . Dasein thought of com- 
partments loaded with valuable 
food, all unlocked. Why should 
this evidence of a basic honesty 
alarm him? Perhaps it wasn’t hon- 
esty. Fear could control behavior, 
too. 

Could he believe Willa? Did he 
have a choice? 

So this was a trysting place Cal 
Nis had made for the two of them. 
Why not? People in love usually 
wanted to be alone together. 

Jenny knew what she was 
doing. 

What did she know? 

His mind felt clear- and oiled, 
working at a furious pace. What 
was the danger in expbsure to 
Jaspers? He thought of that dull- 
eyed line he’d glimpsed up there 
in the Co-op. 

Was that what happened? 

Dasein fought down a siege of 
trembling. 

Ten minutes after three, the 
moment of decision, came more 
quickly than he wanted. He had 
no choice and knew it. His shoul- 
der had gone stiff, and there was 
a painful burning along his 
scraped chest and stomach. Fa- 
voring his shoulder, Dasein eased 
himself down off the storage pile. 

The ramp door was unlocked as 
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makes it possible for you to see — 
without being seen. Your clulchen. 
for example, can play in the “pri- 
vacy" of an atljoining room — un- 
aware that you'ean ucc (’oerj/f/nng 
they (la! 

Operation of the tiny device is si- 
lent, almost impossible to detect. 
The lens opening is not much big- 
ger than the head of a pin. 

If yon drilled an ordinary hoh' that 
size through a wall, fence or door, 
you coultl see very little. Hut Super- 
S])y’s uni(|uc oi>tical principle, called 
"X-Paml," installed in such an open- 
ing viullipUes >’onr field of vision 
over 42!" times, by actual test! With 
“X-PaiKl," almost no detail of a 
room can escape your Snper-Spy 
sight! That gives you some idea of 
Super-Spy’s powers! But the real 
surprise' is the price;' three dollars! 
Unlimited Uses: 

Supcr-Sj)y’s uses are unlimited. 
Witii Sujier-Spy, you can keep an 
eye on the kids while they take 
their naps, even if the door to their 
room is closed! 

With Super-Spy installed you can 
observe Iieyonrl walls in your home, 
office of factory — tchilc yott remain 
invisible! 

Professional Uses Suggested: 

Private and hotel detectives. Insur- 
ance investigators. Undercover 
agents, Security guards. Photogra- 
phers. 

Store owners — watch shoplifting 
suspects. Employers — get eye-wit- 
ness proof of loafing'or llieft. Hos- 
pital staff — watch restless patients 
without disturbing them. House- 
wives — see a salesman or .stranger 
at the door — loJnle you stay safely 
hidden! 

Camera hobbyists can even take pic- 
tures through its low-distortion lens! 


Important and Profitable 

\Vhat will you do with Super-Spy? 
If it’s important, in your home, for 
you to know what people do when 
they don’t know they’re being 
watchetl (and llici'e’s no invasion of 
privacw) — get Super-Spy! 

Order spares for opporttmities to 
observe — uithoiit heinfi observed! 

Order extras for friends: they 
might be glad to pay yo\i a hand- 
some i^rofit. 

Sales Are Limited! 

Super-.Spy i.s nof designed nor in- 
tended for the “invasion of privacy” 
of innocent persons and will not 
knowingly be sold for this purpose. 


Sold by D.A. 

Super-Spy is now available to (he 
public through a special division 
(Dcl(’ction Appliances) oj a reput- 
able mail order firm. 

5‘Year Service Guarantee 
Supcr-Spy®is sold with this 5-year 
guarantee; If it fails to work due to 
an)- defect in material or workman- 
,ship. you can return it as directed 
and pay ONLY the postage. With- 
out any c}\ar<je, D.A. will cither re- 
pair or replace it! 

All Rights Reserved 
D.A. specifically reserves the riglit 
to refuse orders without explanation 
or liability, except for prompt re- 
turn of payment. 


Order Now! — 

D.A., Division 4749 

7471 MELROSE AVENUE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90046 

Yes! I would like to be able to see what goes on behind 
walls, fences and closed doors. And with Super-Spy*^’ I can 
see — without being seen! 

Please send me Super-Spy(s) on your 5-year 

guarantee, 

I enclose cash, check, or’ money order payable to D.A. 
lfor$3 □ 2for$ 5 □ NoCO.D.'s 

3 for $7 □ 6 for $13 □ Please! 

Please RUSH! I enclose extra 50c □ 

Name, 

Address 

C i ty - . . 

State, 


_Zip No._ 


Willa had promised. He let him- 
self out into a darkened side yard, 
hesitated. The stars overhead 
looked cold and close. It was 
cold. He felt goose pimples along 
his anns. There was no sign of 
a guard out here, but he glimpsed 
lights and motion far up on the 
hillside. 

Lock the ramp door, she’dsaid. 

Dasein locked the door, darted 
across the yard. It was a narrow 
gate in the chain fence. The 
hinges creaked and he thought 
the latch unnaturally loud. There 
was a hasp and padlock. He closed 
the lock. 

A narrow path led along the 
fence to the road. There was the 
Inn across the way— dark, but in- 
viting. A dim yellow light glowed 
through the double doors. Using 
the light as a beacon, Dasein 
limped down the path and across 
to the Inn. 

The lobby was empty, most of 
its lights turned off. There was 
the sound of snoring from the 
switchboard room behind the 
desk. 

Dasein slipped quietly across 
the lobby, up the stairs and down 
the hall to his room. 

The key— had he turned it in or 
left it in the truck? No . . . here 
it was in his pocket. He opened 
the door softly, stepped into the 
darkness of his room. He’d spent 
only one night in this room but 
it suddenly was a haven. 

The truck? It was still up there 
on the road to Porterville. The 


hell with it. He’d hire a ride up 
tomorrow and drive i down. 

That Willa Bordeaux! Why had 
she done this? 

Dasein began slipping out of 
his clothes. He wanted nothing 
more than a hot shower and bed. 
It was slow work undressing in 
the dar.k, but he knew a light 
might tell someone what time 
he’d retmmed. 

What difference does that 
make? he asked himself. His 
clothing, torn, smeared with dirt, 
still stinking of the cave, was evi- 
dence enough of where he’d been 
and what he’d done. 

Abruptly, he felt he no longer 
could sneak aroimd. 

Directly ahead of him on the 
bedstand was a bottle of beer 
with a note attached to it. Dasein 
lifted the note, read it: "This isn’t 
much, but it’s all I could get. 
You’ll need it in the morning. I’ll 
call Jenny and tell her you’re all 
right. 

—Willa.” 

Dasein picked up the bottle, 
looked at the label. There was a 
blue stamp on it: "Exposed Jan- 
uary 1959.” 

To Be Continued 


Limited number of 
copies available 
GREAT SCIENCE FICTION 
FROM AMAZING No. 1 
50( per copy 
Mall to AMAZING 
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AMAZING STORIES 



CIMQIFIED 

place 


RATES AND TERMS: Ultimate Fiction Group consists 
of two books . . . Amazing & Fantastic. Space can only 
be bought on GROUP BASIS at the rate of $.50 per 
word . . . (including name and address). Minimum order 
of $5.00 (10 words). Payment must accompany copy 
except when ads are placed by accredited Advertising 
agency. Frequency discount: 5% for 6 months, 10% 
for 12 months paid in advance. 


GENERAL INFORMATION: First word in all ads set in bold caps at no extra charge. Ad- 
ditional words may be set in bold caps at 5< extra per word. AH copy subject to publish- 
er’s approval. Closing Date: 1st of the 3rd preceding month (for example, April issue 
closes January 1st). Send order and remittance to: Leonard Greene. Inc., 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


AUTHORS WANTED 


LOOKING FOR a Publisher? Learn how you can 
have your book published, promoted, distributed. 
Send for Free booklet “AF". Vantage Press, 120 
WestSlst Street, New York 1. 


BOOKS 

SF-FANTASY-WEIRD books and mags bought and 
sold. Lists issued. Gordon Barber, 35 Minneapolis 
Ave., Duluth, Minn. 55803. 

POCKET Books, Magazines $1.50 dozen. Comics, 
$1.00 Dozen. Snowden's, Box 185, Victoria, B.C., 
Canada 

ATTIC Treasure! "Ruthbella, Beloved!" $2.00; 
“Giansincere’s Loves’’- $2.00' "Love Lyrics, 
Songs’’-$1.00. Bookways, 444-AF, Fort Lee, N.J. 
07024. 


SF Bargains. List free. Werewolf Bookshop, Verona 
47, Pa. 


CLEVELANDERS SF Collection back to 1930. 
Make offer for one or all. Bill Muehibauer, 9123 
Cannon Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44105. Plione- 
64M 882. 


SPECIALISTS: Science-Fiction, Fantasy, 
Weird Fiction, Books, Pocketbooks. Lists 
i .sued. Stephen's Book Service, 63 Third 
Avenue, Njv. York, N.Y. 


BOOKS (MAGAZINES 


BACK issues Science Fiction magazines, books. 
Pocket editions, 5 for $1.15. Free lists. Jerry 
Weiss, 90 Second Street, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


NAME the book-we’ll find it for you! Out of 

print book specialists. All subjects. (Title alone 
is sufficient.) Write-no obligation. Books-On- 
File, Dept AMF, Union City, New Jersey. 

MAGAZINES ~ 


SCIENTIFANTASY specialist: magazines, books. 
Free catalog. Gerry de la Ree, 75 Wyckoff, Wyc- 
koff, N.J. 07481.' 

PROBE Magazine bnngs you the latest factual 
reports about FLYING SAUCERS. Sample copy 
354. Probe, 132 Fifth Avenue, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island 02895. 


FOR MEN 


CONFIDENTIAL Directory lists 65 dealers, unusual 
Adult items-$1.00. Rocco, Box 4015-U6, Miami 
Beach, Florida 33141 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES “ 


How to Make Money Writing Short Paragraphs. 
Information Free, Barrett, Dept. C-383-0, 6216 
N. Clark, Chicago, 60626 


HYPNOTISM 

HYPNOTISM Rr.eaJed. Fm llliotrated OebSs. 
Powers, 8721 Sunset Hollywood, California 
96069. 


FREE HYPNOTISM, self hypnosis. Sleep learning 
catalog' Drawer A-F 400, Ruidoso, New Mexico 
99345 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FALSE Teeth Wearers, Free Brochure! Tru-Fit 
Plastics, Inc. of Cannondale, Conn. 06806. 


YOUR handwriting reveals? Hidden talents? Learn 
strengths, faults. Improve personality. 0nly$2.00. 
Myers, P.O. Box 47. Allendale, N.J. 07401. 


PERSONALS 


ILLUSTRATES COMIC 800ILETS each 3(4 1/2 
and illustrated with eight page cartoons of comk 
characters and fulF of fun and entertainment 
Twenty different booklets $1.00. Treasure Nov- 
elty, 132-H Knickerbocker Station, New York 2. 
N.Y. 


GET A BRITISH DIPLOMA; Divinity Philosophy Bio- 
chemistry Color. Super-Science. 35 courses. Pros- 
pectus Free. Dept./FR. Brantridge Forest School, 
Balcombe Sussex, England. 


HORSE TRAHflNG 

“HOW To Train Horses”-EverYone who likes 
horses or ponies should have tfiis book; FREE. 
Send name, zip code. Beery School, 249lit Pleas- 
ant HilL Ohio 45349. 


Back Issues 

We have a limited supply of back is- 
sues of AMAZING and FANTASTIC 
enclose your remittance in the 
amount of 650 per issue and mail. 


ULTIMATE PUBLISHINQ Ca 1964 

Box 7, Oakland Gardens To 

Flushing, N. Y. 11364 1 967 

I am enclosing to cover cost of 

the magazine, shipping and handling. 

Month Year 

Month Year 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

No charge or C.O.D. orders please. 



PRIVATE INVESTIGATOR 

BADGE 


Professional Badge used by thousands of private J 
detectives. Made ot HEAVY I 
sot to BRONZE for lifetime wear. f3.M postpaid. I 
loMlae leatber Badge C*m vitb 1.0. Cvd. }2.90 I 
C.O.O.'s require $1 00 deposit. | 

FREE WITH OROER ONLY , . Complete taialot • 
of Police, Detective Equipment ■ 

POLICE EQUIPMENT CO. Oepl. 4749 
S311 Yocca SL, Hollywood 2*, Colli, i 


Birth Certificates 


DIPLOMAS - WILLS — 

A^arriage Certificates, High School and Gstlege 
Diplomas, last Will & Testament (Blank Forms). 
Any 2 for $1. All 5 for $2. Prompt Confidential 
Service. ARTEK FORMS, 6311 Yucca Street, 
Dept. 4749 Hollywood, Celifornie 90028 


KNOW 

YOUR 

LQ. 


Send now for a nationally 
used "self-scoring" I.Q. Test. 
Complete it yourself or test 
others. I.Q. Tests available 
for both children and adults. 
First test ordered. $1. Addi- 
tional tests 50c each. 
ARTEK METHODS. 7551 Mel- 
rose Ave., Dept. 4749 Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90046 




HEAR 

WHISPERED 

SECRET 

CONVERSATIONS 


. . . thru SOLID WALLS 

NOW — with ordinary materials you can easily 
make a Super Directional Mike that amplifies 
sound 1.000 times. YES, YOU CAN ACTUALLY 
HEAR CONVERSATIONS THRU WALLS A BLOCK 
AWAY. Used by intelligence agents. So simple to 
make, that you will be using your Super Direc- 
tional Mike IS minutes after you obtain the 
ordinary store materials. Easy instructions. 

Only $1.00 from; SOUND WAVE, Dept. 4749 


1800 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


BILL PROBLEMS? 

WE CAN HELP YOU 

NOBODY REFUSED UP TO $18,000 
Bad Credit No Problem* Not a Loan Co- 

Send your name and address for FREE application 


c 


NATIONAL ACCEPTANCE, dept. M-70 

5133 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Aria. B5012 
or 1 19 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 06103 


D 
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DO NOT SPEND TNIS 
NICKEL! WE WILL PAY 
YOU $10,500.00 FOR 
PLUS A NEW MUSTANG! 



...or we will pay you 
thousands of dollars 
and brand new cars 
for many other coins 
before 1963! 


We want these and hundreds of other coins — pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
halves and dollars. Some are worth even more money and new cars. □ Don’t let 
someone else receive thousands of dollars and a brand new car for a coin you 
hand them. It’s easy to give away a valuable coin if you don’t know its true worth. 


Our new valuable illustrated U.S. Coin Catalogue 
lists thousands of coins we will buy, and tells 
what we will pay for them in cash bonuses and 
brand new cars. We guarantee that every coin 
listed has been minted by the U.S. Government. 
Maybe you have one of them in your pocket at 
this very momenti 

You can check the cash and new car value of your 
coins the minute you receive our valuable, easy- 
to-use, illustrated U.S. Coin Catalogue. The cash 
we will pay you and new cars we will give you 
are based on current market Value, so act now! 
Rush $1 for your U.S. Coin Catalogue today. 


* BONUS COINS — 8831 SUNSET BOULEVARD, 

+ DEPT. 4749 LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA 90069 

* □ Yes! Send me the U.S. Coin Catalogue. I enclose $1, under- 
. standing that it will ted me the amounts of money and brand 
{ new cars you will pay for listed coins. If I am not satisfied 
i affer 30 days, I can return the U.S. Coin Catalogue and receive 

* a 100% refund. 

. □ PLEASE RUSH! I enclose 25c extra for Special Rush Han- 
$ dling, making a total of $1.25. 

J Name.. 


Address 

City 

State 


_rip_ 





“Look who’s 
smiling 
now!” 


E sallb’s piles are filled with letters with this kind of 
story from LaSalle graduates who have rapidly 
climbed the ladder of success. You, too, can qualify for 
the career opportunity of your choice through LaSalle 
home study— wiUitout interfering with your present work— 
and by devoting only a little of your spare time. 

LaSalle has been an acknowledged leader in home edu- 
cation for more than half a century. Xt has enrolled more 
than 1,0(X),000 ambitious men and women in its many 
types of traiiising courses. I.aSalle’s distinguished faculty 
includes some cl the country’s foremost practicing spe- 
cialist and instructors. 'I'hat’s why your training is in 
good, experientwd hands 1 . - why your LaSalle diploma 
wi|l be respected by employers. 

Mailing the LaSalle coupon below may be the first step 
in getting a better job, higher pay, and all of the go<Kl 
things that go with success. Simply check the program in 
which you are most interested, and we will send you a 
valuable free booklet describing the opportunities in that 
field. Mail the t»upon to I^Salle, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, lilsooia 60603. 


“The department head's job had Just been left 
vacant. When the boys in the office learned I 
was gunning for it, they gave me their widest 
grins. One thing they didn’t know: I had made 
up my mind sometime back to take LaSalle 
training that would qualify me for a better job. 
My study paid off so fast it surprised even me— 
I was picked for that shiny promotion over every* 
one’s head. Who wouldn't be smiling with a neat 
new $1,500 increase!” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution • 4l7 South Dearborn, Dept. 70*039 Chicago, Illinois 60606 

send me, without cost or obligation, FREE booklet and full information on the field I have checked below; 


ACCOUNTING 

[~l Complete Accounting 
with CPA Training 
D General Accounting 

□ Income Tax 

0 Accounting Fundamentals 

1 I Auditing 

I I Controllership 

□ CPA Troining 

i I Modern Bookkeeping 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

I I Complete Business 
Management 
[~] Credit ond Collections 
[~~l Office Manogement 
n Personnel Management 
Q Business Correspondence 


LAW COURSES 
Q Bachelor of Laws Degree 
G Business Low 
r~l Insurance Law 
n Claim Adjusting Law 
□ Law for Police Officers 
Q Low for Trust Officers 
SALESMANSHIP 
! [ Sales Management 
G Complete Sales Training 
DRAFTING 
I I Basic Drafting 
I I Aeronautical Drafting 
G Architectural Drofting 
G Electrical Drafting 
G Mechanical Drafting 
G Structural Drofting 


REAL ESTATE 

G Complete Real Estate 
G Real Estote Brokerage 
Q Real Estate Management 
I I Real Estate Sales 
TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
G Complete Traffic Mgt. 

G Transportation Law 
I I Rates and Toriffs 


G Agency and Services 
Q Motor Truck Traffic 
STSNOTYPE 
I I Machine Shorthond 
TECHNICAL COURSES 
G Mechonicol Refrigerotio 
Q Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration 
and Heating 
G Diesel 


HIGH SCHOOL 

r~l High School Diplomo 

CAREERS FOR WOMEN 
G Interior Decorator 
G Dental Assistont 
G Secretarial 
G Accounting 
G Bookkeeping 
G Real Estate 


Name Age. 

Address County 

City& 

State Zip No 

Occupation Working Hours. . . ,A.M.. . 


